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Kittanning  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  24) 

Hon.  John  S.  Fisher  and  Indian  Chief  Strong  Wolf  at  the  Unveiling, 

September  8,  1926. 

In  the  park  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Allegheny  River,  at  the  north  side  of  the 
River  bridge  and  at  the  west  end  of  Market  Street,  in  the  present  Borough  of 
Kittanning,  Armstrong  County.  A huge  weathered  stone,  13^4  x 7 x 1J4  feet, 
from  Cowanshannock  Creek. 
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REPORT  OF 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Chairman 


In  presenting  the  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  from  1923 
to  1927,  especially  with  reference  to  the  marker  work  which  was  the  principal 
achievement  of  the  old  Commission,  that  body  fully  realized  its  good  fortune  in 
having  secured  the  able  and  energetic  services  of  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Albert  Cook 
Myers,  of  Philadelphia,  the  noted  William  Penn  authority.  What  has  been  done  is 
largely  due  to  his  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  field,  his  organizing  abilities, 
and  his  persistant  efforts.  His  sustained  and  infectious  interest  and  enthusiasm  in- 
spired similar  spirits  in  the  respective  localities  to  assist  him  in  consummating 
his  marker  proposals.  Ill-health  later  overtook  this  tireless  worker,  much  to  the 
regret  of  all  historians. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  on  this  Commission,  Dr.  Myers  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Valley  Forge  Park  Commission  and  of  its  executive  committee;  also  chairman  of 
the  historical  committee  of  that  Commission.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
members  in  the  administration  of  that  Commission,  especially  with  respect  to  the 
historical  restoration  of  that  famous  camp  ground,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
exploitation  and  commercialization  of  that  most  hallowed  shrine  of  American 
history. 

The  Commission,  by  the  authority  of  former  Governor  Pinchot  and  the  Genera! 
Assembly,  was  in  active  charge  of  the  notable  historical  ceremony  of  the  removal 
to  Harrisburg,  April  25,  1926,  of  William  Penn’s  Charter  of  April  25,  1682,  which 
was  placed  in  the  keeping  of  Dr.  Hiram  H.  Shenk,  State  Archivist,  and  now 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Commission. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  has  attended  practically  all  the  unveilings, 
and  presided,  except  during  brief  summer  visits  to  Europe  in  1925,  1926,  and  1927 
respectively,  while  studying  in  the  archives  in  Switzerland  and  Amsterdam  the 
life  and  military  services  of  General  Henry  Bouquet,  the  victor  of  Bushy  Run, 
and  at  other  places  abroad  various  aspects  of  the  Colonial  history  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Chairman  has  served  ex-officio  as  a member  of  the  State  Geographic  Board  and 
taken  an  active  part  in  securing  historical  accuracy  for  all  Pennsylvania  place 
names. 

The  Chairman  and  Dr.  Myers  were  actively  engaged  for  a period  of  many 
months  in  securing  historical  accuracy  for  the  numerous  metal  marker  signs  for  the 
towns  and  physical  features  of  the  Commonwealth  erected  by  the  Department  of 
Highways. 
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The  Chairman  and  Secretary  conducted  an  extensive  correspendence  with  persons 
interested  in  history  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  elsewhere,  answering  queries  and 
giving  encouragement  to  historical  research  and  activities,  the  volume  of  which  in- 
creased month  by  month  as  contacts  were  established. 

The  Commission  organized  a committee  of  leading  historians  from  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  who  met  at  Harrisburg  and  through  an  Executive  Committee 
of  six,  suggested  plans  of  an  historical  exhibit,  for  the  consideration  of  the  State 
Sesqui-Centennial  Commission,  to  be  placed  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Building  at 
the  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition,  1776-1926,  in  Philadelphia. 

The  acquisition  of  elaborate  new  markers  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  has 
brought  additional  responsibility  to  the  Commission  as  respects  their  up-keep  and 
landscaping.  They  require  periodical  inspection  and  care,  along  with  the  Com- 
mission’s other  trusts,  such  as  those  at  the  Old  Economy  Settlement,  the  site  of 
Fort  Augusta,  etc.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Commission  that  Bushy  Run  Battlefield, 
General  Braddock’s  Grave,  the  Cloisters  at  Ephrata,  Col.  Conrad  Weiser  Park 
and  several  other  places  of  like  historical  importance  well  claim  consideration  for 
care  by  the  State  Historical  Commission  in  the  future. 

The  Commission  at  its  earlier  meetings  discussed  and  has  been  strongly  con- 
cerned about  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  State  documents  and  archives.  Phila- 
delphia underwriters  were  secured  who  reported  on  the  lack  of  fire-proof  con- 
struction of  the  State  Library  and  parts  of  the  State  Capitol  where  priceless  papers 
were  stored.  The  Commission  felt  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  these 
treasures  before  the  State  Capitol  fire  of  1897,  where  many  priceless  papers  were 
burned  or  lost,  and  the  losses  of  the  archives  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dublin,  Paris 
and  St.  Petersburg,  is  duplicated. 

The  Commission  warmly  expresses  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  assisted  and  co-operated  in  its  work,  among  them  the  then 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  Dr.  Clyde  L.  King,  who  gave  the  Commission 
a degree  of  support  the  like  of  which  was  rarely  given  to  an  Historical  Com- 
mision;  Major  Robert  Y.  Stuart,  of  the  State  Executive  Board;  and  Paul  D. 
Wright,  former  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Highways;  as  well  as  members 
of  his  staff,  notably  Mr.  W.  A.  Van  Duzer,  Deputy  Engineering  Executive,  for 
timely  help  and  encouragement  in  the  matter  of  highway  markers;  likewise  to  the 
Engineering  Executive  and  former  acting  Secretary  of  Highways,  Mr.  William  H. 
Connell;  and  to  the  former  Commissioner,  late  Col.  Joseph  W.  Hunter;  to  ac- 
tive historians  like  Hon.  F.  A.  Godcharles,  the  present  State  Librarian;  Dr.  John 
Baer  Stoudt;  and  Dr.  Walker  L.  Stephen. 

Thanks  are  due  for  the  prompt,  efficient  and  courteous  assistance  of  the  State 
Highway  Patrol,  commanded  by  Captain  Wilson  C.  Price,  in  the  parking  of  cars 
and  the  handling  of  the  large  crowds  at  the  unveiling  exercises.  The  willing 
services  of  the  Boy  Scouts  at  nearly  all  the  ceremonies  have  been  much  appre- 
ciated. 
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The  late  Dr.  George  J.  Becht,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  his 
successor,  Dr.  Francis  B.  Haas  and  others  of  that  Department  greatly  facilitated 
the  work  of  the  old  Commission. 

Acknowledgments  are  also  made  to  Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  late  acting 
Librarian,  Dr.  Shenk,  State  Archivist  and  the  other  officers  and  members  of  the 
staff  of  the  State  Library  and  of  the  Division  of  Public  Records;  to  Capt.  William 
A.  Moore,  of  the  Land  Office,  Mr.  J.  Herman  Knisely,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Municipalities,  Mr.  George  Ross,  Mr.  James  C.  Kirk,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs;  to  the  State  Geologist,  Dr. 
George  H.  Ashley;  to  the  Department  of  Supplies;  to  Mr.  W.  Erdmann  Mont- 
gomery, of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters;  to  Mr.  Richard  S.  Burns,  and 
Dr.  Ellis  Paxson  Oberholtzer,  connected  with  the  Valley  Forge  Commission, 
who  generously  cooperated. 

The  Commission  is  under  great  obligations  to  The  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, its  President,  Honorable  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Vice-President,  John  Fred- 
erick Lewis,  Esq.,  Dr.  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  Librarian,  Ernest  Spofford, 
Assistant  Librarian,  and  its  other  officers  and  members  of  the  staff,  for  courteous 
cooperation  and  assistance. 

In  entering  upon  the  new  duties  in  1923,  the  friendly  aid  and  advice  of  the 
founder  and  father  of  the  Historical  Commission,  Honorable  William  C.  Sproul, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  1919-1923,  and  of  the  former  Curator  of  the  Com- 
mission, Dr.  Montgomery,  sometime  State  Librarian,  furthered  the  work  of 
reorganization  and  their  delightful  addresses  at  unveiling  ceremonies  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  those  occasions.  The  information  and  suggestions  of  Dr.  George 
P.  Donehoo,  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  Commission,  especially  on  aboriginal 
topics,  have  been  greatly  valued  by  the  Commission.  Charles  Henry  Moon,  the 
surveyor,  of  Woodbourne,  Bucks  County,  gave  generously  his  services  to  the 
Commission.  The  Historical  Commission  was  a well-equipped  and  enthusiastic 
group,  with  whom  it  was  always  a pleasure  to  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  Commission, 

Henry  W.  Shoemaker, 

Chairman,  1923-1927 
1927- 


December  20,  1927 


FOURTH  REPORT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 


To  His  Excellency,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 

The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  submits  the  following  account  of  its 
stewardship. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Code,  effective  June  15,  1923, 
the  Commission  became  one  of  the  administrative  boards  subject  to  the  fiscal 
control  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

After  an  interregnum  of  inactivity,  the  new  Commission,  whose  appointment 
by  you  was  completed,  February  7,  1924,*  was  organized  at  its  initial  meeting, 
held  in  Harrisburg,  February  11,  1924,  and  four  subsequent  meetings  have  been 
held.  It  was  voted  that  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  serve  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Commission  with  power  to  act  and  that  the  Secretary  have  special 
direction  of  the  actual  work  of  the  Commission.  In  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
from  the  country  the  Secretary  was  empowered  to  take  his  place  in  that  office 
and  on  the  executive  committee. 

In  entering  upon  its  new  duties  and  considering  how  it  might  meet  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Act**  of  its  founding,  the  present  Commission  has  ever  been  impressed 
with  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  State  appropriation  for  anything  approaching  the 
proper  conduct  of  such  a department  in  keeping  with  the  traditions  and  im- 
portance of  the  great  and  rich  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Of  the  appro- 
priation of  $7, 500  made  for  the  biennium  1923-1925  only  $6,508.11  was  handed 
down  for  the  work  of  the  present  Commission,  covering  the  period,  March  1924 
to  June  1925.  For  the  biennium,  1925-1927,  the  appropriation  was  $20,000. 

Although  thus  lacking  proper  State  support  for  the  work  it  should  do,  the  Com- 
mission has  been  able,  nevertheless,  through  the  agency  of  the  Secretary,  to  meet 
this  deficiency,  in  a partial  way  at  least,  by  enlisting  financial  support,  as  here- 
after reported,  from  historical  and  like  organizations,  as  well  as  from  public- 
spirited  citizens  interested  in  impressing  upon  the  public  the  really  wonderful 
history  of  this  Commonwealth.  The  estimated  assistance  accorded  the  present 
Commission  from  such  private  sources  is  $28,000.  It  should  be  here  stated  that 
the  present  Commission  has  indulged  in  no  convivial  junketings  at  the  public 

*Confirmed  by  the  Senate,  April  12,  1925.  Recommissioned  April  14,  1926.  Expiration 
tion  of  term,  January  18,  1927. 

**This  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  approved  July  25,  1913  (No.  777),  in  Section  1, 
directs  that  the  Commission  "be  charged  with  the  duty  of  marking  and  preserving  the 
antiquities  and  historical  landmarks  of  Pennsylvania.” 
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expense.  Those  upon  whom  the  work  has  devolved  have  practised  the  utmost 
economy,  even  to  the  point  of  self-denial. 

Coming  now  to  a retrospect  of  what  the  Commission  has  done  in  its  term  of 
office,  1924-1926,  its  outstanding  accomplishment,  above  all  else,  has  been  the 
erection  of  27  splendid  stone  and  bronze  historical  markers  (23  of  stone  and 
bronze  and  4 of  bronze  only).  They  mark  points  of  relative  importance  and 
significance  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  all  of  them  having  to  do  with  the 
Colonial  period.  The  actual  expense*  of  the  markers  and  accompanying  exercises 
has  been  practically  met,  on  the  whole,  by  the  private  contributions  above  men- 
tioned. This  amount,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  ex- 
pert inciting  and  directing  service,  items  of  salary  and  wages,  travel,  research, 
design,  and  numerous  other  miscellaneous  expenses  contributed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  wholly  indispensable  to  the  results  obtained. 

A summary  of  the  twenty-seven  markers  is  here  presented: 

A.  D.  1924=10  markers,  7 of  stone  and  bronze,  3 of  bronze  only. 

A.  D.  1925=  9 markers,  all  of  stone  and  bronze. 

A.  D.  1926=  8 markers,  7 of  stone  and  bronze,  1 of  bronze  only. 

The  markers  have  been  placed  in  15  counties  of  the  State:  Chester  (5),  Phila- 
delphia (4),  Bucks  (3),  Delaware  (2),  Lancaster  (2),  Northampton  (2),  Adams 
(1),  Armstrong  (1),  Berks  (1),  Cumberland  (1),  Dauphin  (1),  Fayette  (1), 
Fulton  (1),  Huntingdon  (1),  York  (1). 

The  statistical  list  in  detail  of  the  markers,  summarized  from  the  printed  an- 
nouncement-program reports,  follows. 

LIST  OF  MARKERS  ERECTED 

with  dates  of  unveiling  ceremonies,  particulars  as  to  deeds  of  gift  for  the 
sites  of  the  markers,  character  of  the  markers, 
counties  of  the  state  represented: 

A.D.  1924 

Okehocking  Indian  Town, 

Chester  County,  at  Delchester  Farms,  on  the  West  Chester  Pike. 

(Large  natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  50  x 50  feet  from  middle  of  road.  Recorded  in  Chester 
County,  Deed  Books  S 16,  vol.  390,  page  122;  z 16,  vol.  397, 
page  115. 

Fort  Littleton, 

Fulton  County.  (Large  natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  15x34  feet,  on  road.  No  trees  to  be  planted  without 
consent  of  grantor.  Recorded  in  Fulton  County,  Deed  Book  41, 
page  105. 

*Also,  the  cost  of  the  half  tone  plates  reproduced  in  this  Report  has  been  defrayed 
by  private  contributions. 


No.  1 
June  21, 
Saturday. 


No.  2 
July  26, 
Saturday. 
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No.  3 Conistoga,  pridian',  Town's  ; ’>  ;.  ; > • 

September  13,  Lancaster  County,  near  Letort.'  (Large  .natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 


Saturday. 

Dteed^-r-Lpt,  3>2  .feet  on  road.  About  1/ 40  of  an  acre.  Recorded  in 
Lancaster.  Coi(nty,  peed  Book,  vol.  26.  page  139. 

No.  4 

September  27, 
Saturday. 

Thomas  Cresap  Fort, 

York  County,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  4 miles  south  of  Wrightsville. 

(Large  natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  15  x 15  feet  on  road.  Recorded  in  York  County,  Deed 
Book,  vol.  23  D,  page  609. 

No.  5 
October  4, 
Saturday 

Queonemysing  Indian  Town, 

Delaware  County,  on  Brandywine  Creek,  about  3 miles  south  of 
Chadds  Ford.  (Large  natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  49  feet  on  road,  54  feet  to  rear,  15  feet  on  rear.  Recorded 
in  Chester  County,  Deed  Book  R 16,  vol.  389,  page  590. 

No.  6 
October  18, 
Saturday. 

Minguannan  Indian  Town, 

Chester  County,  at  the  London  Tract  Baptist  Church.  (Large  natural 
stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

No.  7 
October  25, 
Saturday. 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  Cave, 

Philadelphia,  502  South  Front  Street.  (Bronze  tablet.) 

No.  8 

November  8, 
Saturday. 

William  Penn’s  Slate  Roof  House, 

Southeast  corner  Second  and  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia.  (Bronze 
tablet.) 

No.  9 

Thomas  Holme’s  House, 

November  11,  Philadelphia,  113  Arch  Street.  (Bronze  tablet.) 


Tuesday. 

No.  10 

John  Hanson  Steelman  Home ^ 

November  29,  Adams  County,  near  Zora  and  Fairfield.  (Large  natural  stone  with 

Saturday.  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  37/100  acres  at  cross  roads.  Recorded  in  Adams  County, 
Deed  Book,  vol.  103,  page  548. 

Summary  for  the  Year  1924: 

10  markers  (7  stone  and  bronze  tablets) 

(3  bronze  tablets) 

Placed  in  7 Counties:  Adams,  Chester,  Delaware,  Fulton,  Lancaster,  Philadelphia  and  York. 


No.  11 
June  5, 
Saturday. 

A.  D.  1925 

Shippensburg  and  Its  Founder,  Edward  Shippen, 

Cumberland  County.  (Antique  dressed  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

No.  12 
September  5, 
Saturday. 

Indian  Hannah’s  Birthplace, 

Chester  County,  on  the  Longwood  Estate  of  Pierre  S.  du  Pont.  (Large 
natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  36x76  feet.  Recorded  in  Chester  County,  Deed  Book, 
Y 16,  vol.  396,  page  166. 

<TJ:  F'  TV  ^ .Ot  ,<g 

<Ppfc. 
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No.  13 

September  19, 
Saturday. 

Indian  Walk,..-  „ • . . 1 - 

( l * . , t ' ' 

Northampton,  County,  at  Edelman’s  Mill,  near  Kreidersville.  (Large 
natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet  ), , 

Deed— Lof,  t2  x'iQ l (aet,  Recorded  dn ' hslofth^mpton  County,  in  Deed 
Book  D v'A:  ,53,  page  414.  “ ' 

No.  14 
September  20, 
Sunday. 

Indian  Walk,  Hockendauqua  Indian  Town, 

Northampton  County,  at  Northampton.  (Large  natural  stone  with 
bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  40  x 100  feet  at  bridge  over  Hokendauqua  Creek.  Re- 
corded in  Northampton  County,  Deed  Book  B,  vol.  53,  page  471. 

No.  15 

Martin  Chartier’s  Home, 

September  26,  Lancaster  County,  on  Susquehanna  River,  at  Washington  Boro.  (Large 


Saturday. 

stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  30  x 26  feet.  Recorded  in  Lancaster  County,  Deed  Book 
I No.  28,  page  15. 

No.  16 
October  17, 
Saturday. 

Playwicky  Indian  Town, 

Bucks  County,  2!4  miles  west  of  Langhorne.  (Large  stone  with 
bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  30  x 25  feet  on  road.  Recorded  in  Bucks  County  in  Deed 
Book  516,  page  372. 

No.  17 
October  23, 
Friday. 

Indian  Walk  Luncheon  Place, 

Bucks  County,  a mile  southwest  of  Springtown.  (Large  natural  stone 
with  bronze  tablet.) 

No.  18 
November  14, 
Saturday. 

The  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail, 

Chester  County,  1/4  mile  south  of  West  Chester.  (Large  natural 
stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot  from  middle  of  road,  40  x 45  feet.  Recorded  in  Chester 
County,  Deed  Book  V 16,  vol.  393,  page  426. 

No.  19 
November  21, 
Saturday. 

Indian  Walk, 

Bucks  County,  at  Gallows  Hill  or  Stony  Point.  (Large  natural  stone 
with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  12x20  feet,  from  middle  of  road.  Recorded  in  Bucks 
County  in  Deed  Book  No.  515,  page  512. 

\ 

Summary  for  the  year  1925'. 

9 markers,  all  of  stone  and  bronze. 

Placed  in  5 Counties:  Bucks,  Chester,  Cumberland,  Lancaster  and  Northampton. 

A.  D.  1926 

No.  20  Fort  Halifax , 


May  15, 
Saturday. 

Dauphin  County,  near  Halifax.  (Large  natural  stone  with  bronze 
tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  24  x 14  feet  on  road.  Recorded  in  Dauphin  County,  in 
Deed  Book  U vol.  20,  page  452. 
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No.  21 
May  29, 
Saturday. 

Fort  Shirley, 

Huntingdon  County,  at  Shirleysburg.  (Large  natural  stone  with 
bronze  tablet.) 

No.  22 
June  5, 
Saturday. 

The  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail, 

Delaware  County,  at  Rose  Valley,  near  Moylan  and  Media.  (Large 
dressed  stone,  bronze  tablet  and  bronze  beaver,  by  the  noted  sculp- 
tor, Albert  Laessle.) 

Deed — Lot,  15  x 28  feet  from  middle  of  road.  Recorded  in  Delaware 
County,  in  Deed  Book  No.  716,  page  272. 

No.  23 
July  4, 

Sunday. 

Fort  Necessity, 

Fayette  County,  on  the  Old  National  Road,  10  miles  east  of  Union- 
town.  (Large  natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deed — Lot,  15x48  feet,  to  middle  of  road.  Recorded  in  Fayette 
County,  in  Deed  Book,  vol.  470,  page  476. 

No.  24 
September  8, 
Wednesday. 

Kittanning  Indian  Town, 

Armstrong  County,  at  Kittanning.  (Large  natural  stone  with  bronze 
tablet.) 

No.  25 
October  23, 
Saturday. 

Steyning  Manor, 

Chester  County,  on  Baltimore  Pike,  1/2  mile  west  of  Kennett  Square. 

(Large  natural  stone  with  bronze  tablet.) 

Deeds — Two  for  lot  20  x 20  feet  on  road.  Recorded  in  Chester  County, 
in  Deed  Book  D 17,  vol.  401,  pages  300,  301. 

No.  26 
November  13, 
Saturday. 

William  Penn’s  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill  River, 

Berks  County,  near  Monocacy  Hill.  (Large  natural  stone  with  bronze 
tablet.) 

No.  27 
December  3, 
Friday  Evening 

Hannah  Penn, 

Philadelphia,  S.  E.  Cor.  2nd  and  Sansom  Streets.  (Bronze  tablet.) 

Summary  for  the  year  1926\ 

8 markers,  (7  stone  and  bronze  tablets) 

(1  bronze  tablet) 


Placed  in  8 counties:  Armstrong,  Berks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Fayette,  Huntingdon 
and  Philadelphia  Counties. 


TWO  NOTABLE  COMMEMORATIONS 

Two  especially  notable  commemorations  were  inspired  and  directed  by  the 
Commission: 

(1)  The  Tercentenary,  1624-1924,  of  the  birth  (November  11, 
1624)  of  Thomas  Holme  ( died  1695),  William  Penn’s  First  Surveyor  Gen- 
eral of  Pennsylvania,  who  mapped  the  City  of  Philadelphia  in  1683,  and 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  1687.  In  this  connection  three  meetings 
were  held:  (a)  A stated  meeting  of  The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
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the  evening  of  November  10,  1924,  at  which,  by  invitation  of  the  President 
of  the  Society,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission  gave  an  address  on  Holme, 
with  lantern  slides;  (b)  A memorial  meeting,  November  11,  1924,  10.30  A. 
M.,  at  the  grave  of  Holme  in  the  Crispin  Family  Cemetery,  on  his  Plantation 
Well  Spring,  near  present  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia.  In  this  the  Commis- 
sion was  joined  by  the  Crispin  Cemetery  Corporation,  headed  by  M.  Jack- 
son  Crispin,  of  New  York  City,  ninth  in  direct  descent  from  Thomas  Holme, 
(and  eleventh  in  direct  descent  from  Captain  Giles  Penn,  who  was  father  of 
Admiral  Sir  William  Penn  and  grandfather  of  William  Penn,  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania)  who  thus  became  interested  in  attaching  to  the  City  Park 
system  the  Cemetery  and  adjacent  land  as  The  Holme-Crispin  Park,  con- 
necting it  up  with  Pennypack  Park  and  the  Roosevelt  Boulevard;  (c)  The 
unveiling,  November  11,  1924,  at  3 P.  M.,  at  113  Arch  Street,  of  a hand- 
some bronze  tablet,  marking  the  site  of  Thomas  Holme’s  Philadelphia  House. 
The  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  joined  the  Commission  in  the  erection 
and  unveiling  ceremonies  of  the  marker. 

(2)  The  Bicentennial  of  the  Death  of  Hannah  Penn  (February  11,  1670- 
December  20,  1726),  the  capable  second  wife  of  William  Penn,  which  was 
commemorated  by  the  placing  of  a bronze  tablet  to  her  on  the  site  of  her 
Philadelphia  home,  the  Slate  Roof  House,  in  which  she  so  ably  presided 
on  the  Proprietor’s  second  and  last  visit  to  America,  1699-1701.  The  cere- 
monies of  the  unveiling  of  the  tablet  occurred  the  evening  of  December  3, 
1926,  which  was  the  227th  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of  the  Penn  Family,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1699,  for  this  second  visit.  These  ceremonies  were  followed 
by  a reception  and  historical  meeting  in  memory  of  Hannah  Penn,  held  in 
the  Keystone  Telephone  Building,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Slate  Roof 
House.  The  other  participants  in  this  distinguished  occasion  were  The  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  The  Associate  Committee  of  Women  of 
The  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  (Joined  the  Commission  in  the 
erection  of  the  Tablet) , The  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Chapter  II,  Phila- 
delphia, The  Friends’  Historical  Association,  The  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  The  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Women  in 
New  York,  The  Swedish  Colonial  Society,  The  Welcome  Society  and  The 
Women’s  Board  of  The  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition. 

An  unveiling  ceremony  with  appropriate  historical  exercises  was  held  on  the 
setting  up  of  each  of  the  markers,  heralded  by  some  2000  printed  announcement- 
program  reports,  of  uniform  size  and  style  (paid  for  by  non-State  money) . They 
were  distributed  as  programs  at  the  unveilings  and  sent  also,  as  a further  means 
of  keeping  the  public  informed  of  the  work  of  the  Commission,  to  the  press,  State 
officials,  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  boards  of  historical  and  other 
organizations,  as  well  as  to  numerous  persons  interested  in  promoting  the  cause 
of  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Large  assemblages  o£  people,  old  and  young,  ranging  in  number  from  500  to 
2000,  attended  tbe  meetings;  in  some  instances  the  schools  were  closed  and  the 
pupils  came  to  the  exercises  in  a body.  The  arrangements  for  the  meetings  were 
well  worked  out  and  the  character  of  the  speeches  was  of  the  highest  quality. 
The  story  of  Pennsylvania  history  was  presented  impartially  in  a pictorial  and 
definite  manner,  thereby  arousing  a greater  love  and  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  State  and  of  the  several  local  communities. 

The  distinction  which  on  all  hands  has  been  accorded  the  markers  is  due  to 
the  generosity  of  the  eminent  Philadelphia  architect,  Paul  P.  Cret,  who  with  his 
assistant,  John  F.  Harbeson,  designed  gratis  26  of  the  total  number  of  the  27 
tablets,  as  well  as  the  arms  of  the  seal  of  the  Commission  and  of  the  tablets.  To 
these  gentlemen  the  Commission  expresses  its  warmest  gratitude. 

These  handsome  inscribed  bronze  tablets,  made  by  the  Bureau  Brothers  of 
Philadelphia,  are  of  plain,  oblong  shape,  varying  in  size  from  24  to  30  inches 
wide  by  36  to  48  inches  long.  To  display  such  a tablet  at  the  right  height  for 
the  eye  and  with  a suitable  margin  and  otherwise  make  impressive  the  historical 
facts  to  be  commemorated  large  marker  stones  have  been  erected. 

Of  durable  quality,  these  marker  stones  vary  in  size  from  9 to  15  feet  long, 
3/2  to  7 feet  wide  and  from  114  to  3 feet  thick,  and  weigh  several  tons.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  weathered  and  time-stained,  or  water-worn,  and  of  a natural,  irre- 
gular, picturesque  shapeliness.  One  of  the  longest  and  most  arduous  tasks  of  the 
Secretary  has  been  the  search  for  stones  of  suitable  shape  and  quality.  They  have 
been  found  on  hills  or  mountains,  in  streams,  or  other  nearby  places,  and  with 
great  difficulty  and  toil  brought  to  the  location  selected  by  means  of  heavy  wood 
wagons,  trucks,  trailers,  stumppullers,  tractors,  and  the  like.  In  the  erection  of  one 
of  these  markers  the  bringing  and  setting  up  of  the  stone  is  the  most  uncertain 
and  expensive  item  of  the  total  cost.  Each  marker  has  been  set  in  the  ground 
on  a five  foot  bed  of  concrete  so  as  to  be  well  protected  from  frost.  The  expense 
of  the  average  type  of  these  markers,  including  the  ceremonies,  can  be  kept 
within  $1,000,  although  some  of  them  have  cost  considerably  more.  When 
properly  placed  and  landscaped  the  markers  are  not  only  effective  wayside  shrines 
cf  history,  but  also  with  the  natural  marking  of  the  stones  are  so  many  manifesta- 
tions of  the  even  earlier  geological  records  of  the  localities  in  which  they  stand. 
The  high  level  of  historical  and  artistic  merit  and  of  picturesqueness  attained  in 
such  a series  of  markers  is  not  only  an  educational  and  civic  inspiration  but  is  also 
of  direct  material  value  to  the  State  in  making  it  a place  of  more  interest  to  visitors 
from  without  its  borders. 

The  Secretary  preserves  among  the  records  of  the  Commission  a series  of 
scrap  books,  arranged  chronologically,  containing  a full  set  of  the  printed  pro- 
grams, newspaper  accounts,  and  photographs  taken  of  the  markers,  bronze  tablets 
and  unveiling  groups.  He  has  carried  with  him  in  his  journeyings  through  the 
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State  a similar  set  of  these  picture  scrapbooks,  which  in  their  visualization  of  the 
work  have  induced  further  markings. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

The  Commission  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  twenty-one  historical  so- 
cieties and  like  organizations,  several  local  citizens’  committees,  and  numerous 
individuals  who  have  most  generously  co-operated  with  the  Commission  and  made 
possible  the  erection  of  these  markers.  The  organizations  who  have  thus  joined 
with  the  Commission  are: 

The  Armstrong  County  Historical  Society 
Kittanning  Indian  Town  Marker 

The  Associate  Committee  of  Women  of  The  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
Hannah  Penn  Marker 

The  Borough  of  Rose  Valley 

Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker 

The  Chester  County  Historical  Society 

Okehocking  Indian  Town  Marker 
Minguannan  Indian  Town  Marker 
Indian  Hannah  Marker 
Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker 
Manor  of  Steyning  Marker 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  Chapter  11,  Philadelphia 

Shippensburg  Marker  (The  Elsie  Willing  Balch  Memorial  Fund) 

Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 

The  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

William  Penn’s  Slate  Roof  House  Marker 

The  Delaware  County  Historical  Society 

Queonemysing  Indian  Town  Marker 

The  Pairmount  Park  Art  Association 
Thomas  Holme  House  Marker 

Friend’s  Historical  Association 

Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 

The  Fulton  County  Historical  Society 
Fort  Littleton  Marker 

The  Historical  Society  of  Berks  County 

William  Penn’s  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill  Marker 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 

Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 

The  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society 
Conestoga  Indian  Town  Marker 
Martin  Chartier  Marker 
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The  Northampton  County  Historical  and  Genealogical  Society 
Two  Indian  Walk  Markers 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America 
Playwicky  Indian  Town  Marker 

The  Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 

The  Site  and  Relic  Society  of  Germantown 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  Cave  Marker 

The  Swedish  Colonial  Society 

John  Hanson  Steelman  Marker 

The  Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 

The  Society  of  Pennsylvania  Women  in  New  York 
Fort  Halifax  Marker 
Fort  Shirley  Marker 

The  Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 
The  Welcome  Society 

The  Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 

The  York  County  Historical  Society 
Thomas  Cresap  Marker 

The  Women’s  Board  of  The  Sesqui-Centennial  Exposition 

The  Hannah  Penn  Tablet  Unveiling  and  Memorial  Meeting 

Committees  of  Citizens  of  Adams,  Bucks  and  Northampton,  and  Fayette  Counties 
John  Hanson  Steelman  Marker 
Indian  Walk  Lunching  Place  Marker 
Indian  Walk  Gallows  Hill  Marker 
Fort  Necessity  Marker 


Among  individuals  may  be  mentioned: 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont 

Indian  Hannah  Marker 
Steyning  Manor  Marker 


Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton 

Okehocking  Indian  Town  Marker 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hiester  (Daughter  of  the  late  George  F.  Baer) 

William  Penn’s  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill  Marker 


Arthur  H.  Scott 
Maurice  B.  Saul 
William  H.  Porter 
Lewis  Howell  Shay 
L.  Stauffer  Oliver 
John  G.  Pew 


- Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker,  at  Rose  Valley 


Miss  Nina  Lea  (Daughter  of  the  late  Henry  Charles  Lea) 
Hannah  Penn  Marker 
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B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr.,  Major  William  Radford  Coyle 

Indian  Walk  Lunching  Place  Marker 
Indian  Walk  Gallows  Hill  Marker 

Thomas  Shipley  ~| 

C.  Elmer  Smith  j 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker  j Th°maS  Cresap  Marker 
S.  Forry  Laucks  ' 

Charles  Francis  Jenkins \ William  P.  Gest 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  Marker 

M.  Jackson  Crispin 

Thomas  Holme  Commemoration 

John  D.  Keith,  Daniel  C.  Jacobs 

John  Hanson  Steelman  Marker 

Albert  K.  Hostetter 

Conestoga  Indian  Town  Marker 
Martin  Chartier  Marker 

Charlton  Yarnall 

Okehocking  Indian  Town  Marker 
Dr.  George  Hetrick 

William  Penn’s  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill  Marker 
Henry  W . Shoemaker 

William  Penn’s  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill  Marker 

The  Commission  is  likewise  indebted  to  The  Keystone  Telephone  Company, 
Joseph  F.  Stockwell,  Executive  Vice  President,  for  its  hospitality  and  courteous 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  erection  and  unveiling  of  the  two  tablets  to 
William  Penn  and  Hannah  Penn  on  the  site  of  The  Slate  Roof  House,  in 
Philadelphia. 

In  consequence  of  its  experience  the  Commission  has  been  increasingly  unwilling 
to  participate,  under  the  aegis  of  the  high  standards  it  has  developed,  and  with 
State  time  and  money,  in  the  erection  of  markers  on  ground  beyond  State  tenure, 
care  and  control.  So  much  of  uncertainty,  amateurishness  and  whimsical  bad  taste 
have  attached  to  such  private  ownership  that  deeds  to  the  Commonwealth  for  pro- 
posed sites  have  been  insisted  upon.  It  is  a gratification  to  report  that  twenty-one 
of  the  marker  sites,  varying  in  size  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet,  have  thus  been 
donated,  the  land  being  deeded  through  the  Commission  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  Commonwealth  is  indebted  to  these  donors  as  here  listed: 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton,  Site  of  Okehocking  Marker. 

Rush  M.  Kline,  Site  of  Fort  Littleton  Marker. 

Ira  K.  Shenk,  Site  of  Conestoga  Marker. 

Oscar  J.  Thomas,  Site  of  Cresap  Marker. 

Norman  P.  Rood,  Site  of  Queonemysing  Marker. 
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Site  of  John  Hanson  Steelman  Marker. 


John  D.  Keith, 

Daniel  C.  Jacobs, 

Pierre  S.  du  Pont,  Site  of  Indian  Hannh  Marker. 

Alvin  F.  Edelman,  Site  of  Indian  Walk  Marker  at  Edelman’s  Mill. 

The  Scranton  Trust  ] Site  of  the  Indian  Walk  Malker_  „ 

Company,  as  1 rustee  for  t 
The  Leran  Park  Association  j 

Joseph  S.  Wertz  and  Family,  Site  of  Martin  Chartier  Marker. 

Winder  Van  Artsdalen  and  Family,  Site  of  Playwicky  Marker. 

Miss  Ida  Weaver,  Site  of  Indian  Walk  Lunching  Place  Marker. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leonard,  Site  of  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker,  near  West 
Chester. 

William  M.  Hill,  Site  of  Indian  Walk  Marker  at  Gallows  Hill. 

Henry  A.  Kelker,  Jr.,  Site  of  Fort  Halifax  Marker. 

Charles  C.  Brewster  and 

Brothers  and  the  Borough  c Site  of  Fort  Shirley  Marker. 
of  Shirleysburg 

Charles  H.  Stephens,  Site  of  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker  at  Rose 
Valley. 

I Site  of  Fort  Necessity  Marker. 


William  M.  Burley,  Sr. 
William  M.  Burley,  Jr. 
William  H.  Walker  and 
Howard  J.  Walton 


Site  of  Steyning  Manor  Marker. 


Anthony  Wayne  Haws,  Site  of  William  Penn’s  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill 
Marker. 


The  State  Highway  Department  issued  permits  for  the  stone  and  bronze 
markers  erected  by  the  Commission  on  the  roads  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  and  greatly  assisted  in  the  proper  location  of  the  markers  in  antici- 
pation of  future  road  changes. 


SPEAKERS  AT  UNVEILING  CEREMONIES 


The  following  is  the  notable  list  of 
ceremonies: 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton 
Robert  C.  Bair 
Thomas  Willing  Balch 
Herbert  H.  Beck 
Mrs.  J.  Wilmer  Biddle 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black 
Martin  G.  Brumbaugh 
Henry  Paul  Busch 


those  who  gave  addresses  at  the  unveiling 

John  Armstrong  Herman 
Dr.  George  Hetrich 
Daniel  C.  Jacobs 
Charles  Francis  Jenkins 
Amandus  Johnson 
George  B.  Johnson 
John  D.  Keith 
James  W.  King 
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William  L.  Byers 

Wooda  N.  Carr 

Charles  J.  Cohen 

William  Radford  Coyle 

M.  Jackson  Crispin 

Mrs.  James  Henry  Darlington 

Warren  S.  Ely 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. 

John  S.  Fisher 
Miss  S.  Elizabeth  Gilpin 
Frederic  A.  Godcharles 
Horace  M.  Griffith 
Joseph  R.  Grundy 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Gummere 
A.  Boyd  Hamilton 
Le  Roy  Harvey 
J.  Carroll  Hayes 
Charles  W . Heathcote 
D.  Hunter  Patterson 
Henry  D.  Paxson 
David  A.  Reed 
Mrs.  Charles  Roberts 
A.  H.  Rothermel 
Charles  S.  Rummel 
William  C.  Ryan 
Henry  W.  Shoemaker 


Richard  H.  Koch 
David  H.  Landis 
Miss  M.  Atherton  Leach 
Preston  A.  Laury 
John  Frederick  Lewis 
William  B.  Linn 
David  F.  Magee 
Mrs.  J.  Willis  Martin 
Samuel  H.  McCain 
William  M.  McKeen 
Donald  P.  McPherson 
James  Watts  Mercur 
Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery 
Dwight  L.  Morgan 
Roland  S.  Morris 
Albert  Cook  Myers 
Henry  C.  Niles 
Hiram  Parker 
William  C.  Sproul 
Robert  A.  Stotz 
Robert  von  Moschzjsker 
George  S.  Webster 
His  Excellency,  Axel  Wallenberg, 
Minister  of  Sweden  to  the  United 
States. 


John  Russell  Hayes,  on  two  different  occasions,  read  poems  especially  written  by 
him  for  the  commemorations. 

Indian  Chief  Strong  Wolf  came  to  many  of  the  ceremonies  in  his  native  cos- 
tume and  spoke,  adding  much  of  picturesque  interest  to  the  meetings. 

Among  those  who  gave  benedictions  were: 

Right  Reverend  Thomas  J.  Garland,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 
Right  Reverend  James  Henry  Darlington,  Bishop  of  Harrisburg. 


Rev.  Jacob  C.  Habecker. 
Rev.  William  W.  Kistler. 
Rev.  John  W.  Koch. 

Rev.  William  J.  Lowe. 


Rev.  John  Baer  Stoudt. 
Rev.  Tage  Teisen. 

Rev.  Abdel  Ross  Wentz. 
Rev.  Samuel  S.  V/ylie. 


UNAMI  GRO' 


WILLIAM  PENN 

TO  A SQUARE  TRACT  OF  500  ACRES 
ON  THE  NORTH  SIDE  OF  THIS  ROAD 
EAST  OF  RIDLEY  CREEK, 

THE  ONLY  INDIAN  RESERVATION 
THE  PROPRIETOR  EVER  ESTABLISHED 

1701 


MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  CHESTER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Okehocking  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  1) 

Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 45  inches,  designed  by  Paul  P.  Cret,  Architect 
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Okehocking — Quaker  Lane  Car  Stop,  Where  Marker  Has  Been  Erected 
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Unveiling  Ceremonies  of  the  Okehocking  Marker,  June  21,  1924 


Ex-Governor  William  C.  Sproul  Speaking  at  the  Okeiiocking  Unveiling, 

June  21,  1924 
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Miss  Anne  Ashton,  Who  Unveiled  the  Okehocking  Marker,  and  Indian 
Chief  Strong  Wolf,  June  21,  1924 


From  Right:  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Ashton  Presenting  Deed  for  Site  of  Okehocking 
Marker,  Chief  Strong  Wolf,  Bernard  Penn-Gaskell  McGrann, 

9ti-i  in  Direct  Descent  from  William  Penn,  Judge  J.  Frank 
E.  Hause,  Albert  Cook  Myers. 
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The  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker  (No.  22). 

In  the  Borough  of  Rose  Valley,  a half  mile  south  of  Moylan — Rose  Valley 
Station,  near  Media,  Delaware  County.  By  Albert  Laessle,  Sculptor.  Native- 
dressed  stone.  3 x 7 x 1 ^2  feet. 
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At  the  Unveiling  of  the  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker,  at  Rose  Valley,  June  5,  1926. 

To  left  of  Marker:  John  Frederick  Lewis,  Albert  Cook  Myers,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  Hiram  Parker,  Lewis  Howell  Shay,  Ar- 
thur H.  Scott,  Edson  S.  Harris.  To  right  of  Marker:  Chief  Strong  Wolf,  Albert  Laessle.  Charles  IT.  Stephens,  Thomas  Lynch 
Montgomery,  Lawrence  J.  Morris,  Elizabeth  Cox  Wright,  William  McKee  Walton.  Unveiler,  Miss  Barbara  Stephens,  daughter 
of  D.  Owen  and  Lucie  Loring  Stephens  and  granddaughter  of  Charles  H.  and  Alice  Barber  Stephens. 


. THE  GREAT  TRAIL 

OF  THt  MINQUAS  OR  SUSQUtHANNA  INDIANS 
ROM  THrsLSQUEHANNA  TO  THt  SCHUVLKILI 
CROSSED  THE  PRESENT  ROAD 
5 ABOUT  THIS  POINT 
, • T »AS  -THt  PATH  PRIOR  TO  1670 
‘ -;TOR  THEIR  ‘CONQUEST  OF 
IHE;Lm_N|PJ;ENAPf.  OR  DELAWARE  INDIANS 
' AND  FOR  TRADE  • • 


• • 'ON  THE  DrEAWARE  .RIVER 

THOUSANDS 'OF.  HEAVER  SKINS  VSaRUI  1 ‘ 
T \’  : BEING  CARRIED  : DOWN 
OVER  .THIS  'BEVERSREDE"  OR  BEAVER  : ROAD 
. . : TO.  TORT  BEVERSREDE 

, ON  .THE.'SITE  0E‘  PHILADELPHIA  - . 
NO  TO  OTHER  NEIGHBORING  TRADING  POSTS 
' .V  ' •'  '• 

HinwTeAt  cmiiiiuioN 

- ANP  THE  CHOTr*_;C(HINTV'  HI'.rrtf^At  AOCltTY  ,J 


The  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker  (No.  18). 

A quarter  of  a mile  south  of  the  State  Normal  School,  at  West  Chester,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  road  to  Wilmington;  in  West  Goshen  Township,  Chester 
County.  Native,  water-worn  stone,  above  ground  5 x 8 x 1(4  feet. 
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Ai  the  Unveiling  of  the  Great  Minquas  Indian  Trail  Marker,  Near  West  Chester,  November  14,  1925. 

From  right  of  Marker:  Chief  Strong  Wolf,  Boy  Scout.  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Leonard,  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Albert  Cook  Myers, 
Lawrence  T.  Morris,  J.  Carroll  Hayes,  Gilbert  Cope.  To  left  of  Marker:  Miss  Amelia  J.  Leonard  (unveiler),  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Leonard,  Boy  Scout,  Judge  J.  Frank  E.  Hause,  Charles  H.  Stephens,  Lewis  K.  Stubbs,  Thomas  Lynch  Montgomery,  John  G. 


CONESTOGA 
INDIAN  TOWN 

THE  CONESTOGA  INDIANS 
IN  ORIGIN  LARGELY  THE  SURVIVORS 
OF  THE  DEFEATED  ANCIENT 
SUSQ.UEHAN NAS  OR  MIN QU AS 
OF  IROQUOIAN  STOCK 
LOCATED  THEIR  VILLAGE 
VARIOUSLY  ON  THESE  LANDS 
IN  THE  PENN  PROPRIETARY  . 

. MANOR  OF  CONESTOGA 
CHIEFLY  WEST  OF  THIS  POINT 
THEY  WERE  VISITED  HERE  IN  1701 

v->  . BY  • 

WILLIAM  PFNN  . 

WHO  MADE  TREATIES  WITH  THEM 
THE  TRIBE  WAs’ EXTERM  I NAT  ED 


BY  THE  PAXTON  BOYS  IN  1763 

MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  LANCASTER  COUNTY..  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

1924  - ... 


Conestoga  Indian  Town  Marker  (No. 
Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 45  inches. 


3). 
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Conestoga  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  3). 

In  Manor  Township,  Lancaster  County,  four  miles  southwest  of  Millersville, 
on  the  road  from  Letort  to  Safe  Harbor.  Native  water-worn  stone,  above  ground 
6 x 7y2  x 1 feet.  Unveiling  September  13,  1924.  Unveiled  by  Miss  Ella  A. 
Shenk,  daughter  of  Ira  K.  Shenk. 
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_ 


- . MARKED  BY 

• THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
i r!E  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  OF  THE  COLONIAL  DAMES  OF  AMERICA 


I I PLAY  WICK  Y 

INDIAN  TOWN 
1682 

WAS  LOCATED 
TO  THE  SOUTH  IN  THE  VALE 
BY  THE  RUN  AND  SPRINGS 
THE  CHIEF 

TAM  MAN Y 

OF  THE  UNAMI  GROUP 
* THEIR  TOTEM  * THE  TORTOISE* 

OF  THE  LENNl  LENAPE  OR  DELAWARES 
SOLD  TO 

: WILLIAM  PENN 

1 THE  LAND  BETWEEN 

NESHAMINY  AND  PENNY  PACK  CREEKS 
I JUNE  23  1683 

I . ' > ■ : LlAT'' 


Playwicky  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  16) 
Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 41^4  inches. 
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Minguannan  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  6) 

Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 41  inches. 
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SlTF 


OF  Minguannan 


T NDIAN 


Town 


at  London 


Church, 


Chester 


County. 


Tract  Baptist 
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a?  *W.  DiftTtt  qpvp  M 


JIHci^vIan 

INDIAN  TOWN 
%s  UJcail!  BKE 
mu  ctiuy 

MACliALOKA  01;  OWj&A 

\KI?  HIS  PEOPLE 
or  THU  URdal  CUOl'P 
' TKBR  TOTUtft  V IKE  TCSVOISC- 
UP  USE  LEKKI-U3itfU  OS  L’CUKOB 
SOU.’  TO 

WILLIAM  P£«W 

m LWS  KflfKR  l'UL«iSE  SMS 
.iKD  aiUSHffe  PAY  TO  WE  Kili- 
OP  SL'ECyBiSMiA  BV-tt 
oaopEK  16.  IL;6£. 


Minguannan  Indean  Town  Marker  (No.  6). 

At  London  Tract  Baptist  Church,  about  one  mile  east  of  XCemblesville  and 
Strickersville,  in  London  Britain  Township,  Chester  County.  Native,  water- 
worn  stone,  above  ground  4x6  5-6  x lJ/2  feet.  Unveiling  October  18,  1924. 
Unveiled  by  Miss  Sophie  L.  S.  Nevin. 
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v QUEONEMYSING 


WAS  LOCATED  ON 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF 
1 BRANDYWINE  CREEK  FROM  HERE  > 
gg  IN  THE  GREAT,  BEND 

> ■ .r/o'tlesnakeTtrail^ 

LED  THENCE'  OVER  POINT  LOOKOUT 
TO  THE  5 ROCKS  ON.  CHRISTINA  CREEK 
0-  IN  PRESENT  WILMINGTON 

THE  CHIEF  H 

SECETAREUS 

AND  HIS  PEOPLE 
OF  THE  UNAMI  CROUP  ■■4 
. * THEIR  TOTEM  *-  THE  TORTOISE*"' 
OF  THE  LENNI  - LENAPE  OR  DELAWARES 
^SOLD  TO 

f WILLIAM  PENN 

THE  LAND  BETWEEN 
CHESTER  CREEK  AND  CHRISTINA  CREEK 
DECEMBER  19,  1683 


MARKED  BY  - 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  DELAWARE  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 
1924 


Queonemysing  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  5). 
Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 45  inches. 
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Site  of  Queonemysing  Indian  Town  in  Great  Bend  of  Brandywine  Creek  Viewed  from  the 

Hill  Called  Point  Lookout. 
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the  Unveiling  of  the  Queonemysing  Indian  Town  Marker,  October  4,  192-4 
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Ceremonies,  March  25,  1926.  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Harrisburg,  of  the 
PRESENTATION  OF  WILLIAM  Penn's  FIRST  CHARTER  OF  APRIL  25,  1682, 
to  the  People  of  Pennsylvania. 
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MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  NISTORIAL  SOCIETY  OF  BERKS  COUNTY-26 
, 1526 


i.  • ■■  • 

. ' • ■ 'A;  , 


ON  HIS  FIRST  VISIT  TO  AMERICA 
1682  - 1684 

CAME  FARTHEST  NORTH 
ON  SCHUYLKILL  RIVER 
FIFTY  MILES  UP 

FROM  THE  FALLS  OF  SCHUYLKILL 
TO  OR  NEAR  THE  MOUTH  OF  MONOCACY  CREEK 
o THREE  FOURTHS  OF  A MILE 

SOUTH-WEST  OF  THIS  MARKER 


William  Penn's  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill  River  Marker  (No.  26). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30J4  x 36  inches. 
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At  the  Unveiling  of  William  Penn’s  Farthest  North  on  Schuylkill  Marker,  November  13,  1926. 

To  right  of  Marker:  Chief  Strong  Wolf,  Dr.  George  Hetrich,  Boy  Scout,  Ernest  Rhoads,  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Dr.  Wing- 
field H.  Ammarell,  Edwin  F.  Mohr,  William  K.  Young.  To  left  of  Marker:  Miss  Lorena  Evelyn  Haws  (unveiler),  Anthony 

Wayne  Haws,  A.  H.  Rothermel,  Charles  R.  Scholl,  D.D.S.,  Lewis  B.  Miller,  Albert  Cook  Myers,  G.  Walter  Focht.  William 
E.  Marvin  S.  Reinhard,  Mrs.  Edward  Brooke,  Edward  Brooke. 


. -r.o— v.-s 

1^14-:$%$ 

mmu  'mm 

TBS:  $Q£/Zfm  SIKIiLr.L 
0?  ^KSYLTaX'-a 
UkTJZ  HjS  cr:Y  rlCJluZ 

tll/ik  T His  i»T 
Wa>AEY  TH’iS  CXTY  IK  _Yi>> 
Am  7 EE  >JcCYYijaCY  ' 

O'?  ?£XfKOYI'/ANiA  ;.K  *«7 
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Thomas  Holme’s  House  Marker  (No.  9). 

At  113  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Bronze  Tablet,  24  x 40  inches. 
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Tiie  Grave  of  Thomas 
Holme. 


The  Crispin  Family  Cemetery,  Near  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Showing  the  Gravestone 

of  Thomas  Holme  in  the  Center. 

From  photograph  made  for  the  late  Oliver  Hough,  June  20,  1895. 
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Memorial  Meeting  to  Thomas  Holme,  on  His  Birth  Tercentenary,  November  11,  1924,  at  His  Grave  in  the  Crispin 

Family  Cemetery,  Near  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia. 
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Memorial  Meeting  to  Thomas  Holme,  on  His  Birth  Tercentary,  November  11,  1924.  at  His  Grave  in  the  C 

Family  Cemetery,  Near  Holmesburg,  Philadelphia. 

His  descendants:  to  left  of  stone,  M.  Jackson  Crispin,  Mrs.  Crispin,  John  S.  Clark.  James  Watts  Mercur;  to  right,  Mr, 
pin’s  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Brockway  Crispin,  his  brother,  Clarence  Gearhart  Crispin  and  wife. 


Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  Cave  Marker  (No.  7). 

502  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia.  Bronze  Tablet,  2S  x 45  inches. 
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At  the  Unveiling  of  the  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  Cave  Marker,  at 
502  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  October  25,  1924. 

Unveiled  by  Daniel  Berkley  Pastorius  and  sister,  Helen  Clarice  Pastorius, 
8th  in  direct  descent  from  Pastorius.  To  right,  Charles  Francis  Jenkins,  Albert 
Cook  Myers,  Henry  W.  Shoemaker.  To  left.  Chief  Strong  Wolf  and  Henry 
D.  Paxson. 


“Slate  Roof”  House,  Second  Street,  Philadelphia,  William  Penn's 
Residence  on  His  Second  Visit  to  Pennsylvania,  1699-1701. 
Taken  Down  1867. 
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SLATE  ROOF  HOUSE 

ON  HIS  SECOND  VISIT 
TO  PENNSYLVANIA 
1699  - 1701 
AS  TENANT 


_ OF  SAMUEL  CARPENTER 
HERE  IN  1699  WAS  BORN 

JOHN  PENN 
CALLED  "THE- AMERICAN? 
BECAUSE  HE  WAS  THE  ONLY  CHILD 
BORN  TO  THE  FOUNDER 
IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 


MARKED  BY 

THE' PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  COLONIAL  SOCIETY  QF  PENNSYLVANIA 


William  Penn’s  Slate  Roof  House  Marker  (No.  8). 

Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 40  inches,  on  the  Keystone  Telephone  Building,  S.  E. 
Corner  of  Second  and  Sansom  Streets,  Philadelphia. 
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.. PENl N? 

SECOND  WIFE  OF 
WILLIAM  PENN  : 
PRESIDED  ABLY  HERE-  IN 

THE  SLATE  ROOF  HOUSE 

-V  ly^v-:  . . • 


CAPABLE  ADMINISTRATOR 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AFFAIRS 
1712-1726 
DEVOTED  MOTHER 
. - WHOSE  SONS 

JOHN,  THOMAS  AND  RICHARD  PENN 
SUCCEEDED  ifyEIR  FATHER 

a /i  rinT'/-vr\  n • a k.  rr\'  FT'  n k.  T /“\n  P 


AS  PROPRIETORS  AND  GOVERNORS 
OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  ASSOCIATE  COMMITTEE  OF  WOMEN'. 

OF  THE  CENEALOCICAL  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Hannah  Penn  Marker  (No.  27). 

Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 41  inches,  on  the  Keystone  Telephone  Building,  the  site 
of  her  Philadelphia  home. 
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At  the  Unveiling  of  the  Hannah  Penn  Marker,  December  3,  in  the 
Bicentennial  Year  of  Her  Death,  1926. 

To  left  of  Tablet,  Miss  Mary  Fleeming  Hare  Hall  (unveiler),  Albert  Cook  Myers. 
To  right,  Miss  M.  Atherton  Leach,  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  John  Frederick  Lewis. 
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THE  MANOR  OF  STEYNING 

OF  15,500  ACRES 
PATENTED 
BY 

WILLIAM  PENN 

FOR  “FATHERLY  LOVE" 

AND  ONE  BEAVER  SKIN  YEARLY 
TO  HIS  DAUGHTER 

; LAETITIA  PENN 

AT  PHILADELPHIA,  OCTOBER  23,  1701 
IS  HERE  MARKED  ON  ITS  WESTERN  LINE 
ADJOINING 

A TRACT  OF  14.500  ACRES 
WHICH  THE  PROPRIETOR  PATENTED  TO  HIS  SON 

WILLIAM  PENN,  JUNIOR 

MAY  24,  1706 


MARKED  BY 

THE-  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND'  THE  CHESTER  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


Steyxing  Manor  Marker  (No.  25). 

Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 4654  inches,  unveiled  on  the  225th  anniversary  of  the 
grant,  October  23,  1926,  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Temple  Walker,  daughter  of  William 
H.  Walker  and  by  Miss  Lois  C.  Walton,  granddaughter  of  Howard  J.  Walton. 
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'Iw 
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THOMCASTACRESAP 

170  3-179  0 
A MARYLANDER 

SETTLED  ON  THESE  INDIAN  LANDS  OF 
CONEJOHELA  IN  1730 
AND  HELD  THEM  FOR  LORD  BALTIMORE 
AGAINST  THE  PENN  PROPRIETORS 
UNTIL  1736,  WHEN  IN  THE  BORDER  WAR, 
HE  WAS  BURNED  OUT 
OF  HIS  LOG  HOUSE  OR  FORT 
NEAR  THIS  MARKER  TOWARD  THE  RIVER 
ON  HIS  PLANTATION  “PLEASANT  GARDEN” * 
AND  CARRIED  PRISONER 
TO  PHILADELPHIA 


MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  YORK  COUNTY 
: 1924  ;7 


Thomas  Cresap  Fort  Marker  (No.  4). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 41*4  inches. 
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At  the  Unveiling  of  the  Thomas  Crf.saf  Marker,  September  27,  1924. 

To  the  right  of  Chief  Strong  Wolf  the  Cresap  descendants:  Allen  West  Shaw,  Jr.  and  Theodore  Alter,  3rd  (unveilers), 
Mrs.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Arter;  then  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Albert  Cook  Myers. 
To  the  Chief’s  right,  George  B.  Prowell.  Oscar  J.  Thomas  and  daughter  Miss  Evelyn  J.  Thomas  (unveiler),  Reinhart  Dempwolf. 


. 5‘  V'tH.Y-- 


^ ' 

^ I®-  K 

> | :^-  >:  f 

CAPTAIN 

JOHN  . HANSON  STEELMAN 

1055-1749 

INDIAN  TRADER  AND  INTERPRETER  J 
)F  MARYLAND  AND  PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRST  PERMANENT  WHITE  SETTLER 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
WEST  OF  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVER 
LIVED  IN  THIS  VALLEY 
ON  PAXTON  INDIAN  TRAIL  OR  ROAD 
LEADING  FROM  PRESENT  HARRISBURG 

BORN  OF  SWEDISH  PARENTS 
AT  WHAT  IS  NOW  GRAYS  FERRY  BRIDGE 
; IN  THE  CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

LARGEST  CONTRIBUTOR  TOWARD 
ERECTION  OF  OLD  SWEDES  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE,  1698  ' 

GUEST  AND  CORRESPONDENT,  1700 -1701  ° 

OF 

7 WILLIAM  PENN 

DEPONENT  IN  CHANCERY  SUIT 
OF  THE  PENN  HEIRS 
VERSUS  LORD  BALTIMORE,  1740 

MARKED  BY 

pJME  .PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
THE  SWEDISH  COLONIAL  SOCIETY 
AND  CITIZENS  OF  ADAMS  COUNTY 
1924 


John  Hanson  Steelman  Marker  (Xo.  iq). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 48  inches. 
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At  tup;  Unveiling  of  the  Jo-in  Hanson  Steelm\n  Marker,  November  29,  1924,  Near  Zota  in  Liberty  Township,  Adams 
County,  10  Miles  Southwest  of  Gettysburg;  Native,  weathered  stone  4x8  2-3  x \l/2  feet. 

To  left  of  Marker:  Boy  Scout,  Chief  Strong  Wolf,  Mrs.  Axel  Wallenberg,  Swedish  Minister  Axel  Wallenberg,  V.  Ass  rsson, 
Counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Sweden,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  Rev.  Abdel  Ross  Wentz.  To  right  of 


SlIIPPENSBURG  AND  ITS  FOUNDER  EDWARD  SlIIPPEN  MARKER  (NO.  11). 
Bronze  Tablet,  28  x 45  inches,  in  Shippensburg,  Cumberland  County. 
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. SETTLED  >ijbOt  « 1733  V <i' 

^ AR  D -MiH’pf.N  .;■■ 

. ; ‘ MraCHAM  '■ 

1 Wmsm* 

* 5 : >:  ~"  -N  ?-  -0r  LA.-;GAST £p 
;?AVMAST;.  »n  ti’E-  rC  ?TES- EXLEOfYi'A 

• , JVf  -and  tfcstte  v,  : 

' ..^USCET^S  ■ USIVEKSJ  ry.  ;. 

-S'V:'  v * GRANDSON  CT 

. '$•  | DfA  R D SH ) r TEN  - 

'".  'WHO  *AS 

- '-IKE-HOST  Of..tf!UIAMT7.NN 
MAYOR  AND  MERCHANT  C r TKHyvDSuWA. 

SPEAKER  OF  THt  ASSEMBLY  . 
RESIDENT  Of  TW.  TRC/iNClAL  CGMNCI1. 
AND  CHIEF  JUSTICE  i ' 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Shippensburg  and  its  Founder  Edward  Shippen  Marker  (No.  11). 


Chief  Strong  Wolf  and  the  unveiler,  Miss  Mary  Vaux  Buckley  Zantzinger,  6th 
in  direct  descent  from  Edward  Shippen. 
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Indian  Walk  Luncheon  Place  Marker  (No.  17). 

In  Springfield  Township,  Bucks  County,  a mile  southwest  of  Springtown,  on  the 
road  leading  via  Leithsville  and  Hellertown,  to  Bethlehem.  Native  water-worn  stone* 
above  ground  5x9x1  feet.  Chief  Strong  Wolf. 
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GALLOWS  HILL 

HERE 

EDWARD  MARSHALL 
AND  HIS  ASSOCIATES 
OF  THE  FAMOUS  INDIAN  WALK. 

OF  A DAY  AND  A HALF  . 
SEPTEMBER  19-20,  1737 
LEFT  THE  OLD1  DURHAM  ROAD 
ON  THE  FIRST  DAY  AND  FOLLOWED 
THE  WELL -BEATEN  INDIAN  PATH 
WHICH  LED  NORTHWESTERLY 
THROUGH  PRESENT  HELLERTOWN,  BETHLEHEM 
NORTHAMPTON  AND  THE  LEHIGH  GAP 


MARKED.  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION 
AND  CITIZENS  OF  BUCKS  AND  NORTHAMPTON  COUNTIES 

1925  ' 


Indian  Walk  Gallows  Hill  Marker  (No.  19). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30  & 36  inches. 
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HOG  K E N DAU  QUA 
INDIAN  TOWN 


OF  THE  NOTED  CHIEFS 

LAPPAWINZO  AND  TISHCOHAN 

WHO  TREATED 

WITH  THE  PENN  PROPRIETORS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  FAMOUS  WALKING  PURCHASE 
WAS  LOCATED 

IN  THE  PRESENT  NORTHAMPTON 
UPON  THE  EAST  BANK.  OF  THE  LEHIGH  RIVER 
THREE  FOURTHS  OF  A MILES  TO  THE  NORTHWEST 
OF  THIS  MARKER 
THE  FLEET-FOOTED  YOUTH 


EDWARD  MARSHALL 


AND- HIS  ASSOCIATES 
OF  THE  WALK  OF  A DAY  AND  A HALF 
SEPTEMBER  19-20,  17 37 
CROSSED  HOKENDAUQUA  CREEK 
A HALF  MILE  BELOW  THIS  POINT  ON  THE  STREAM 
AND  SLEPT  THE  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  THE  WOODS 
A HALF  MILE  FROM  THE  INDIAN  TOWN 


THE  SURVEY  LINE  OF  THE  PURCHASE 
WAS  RUN  - LATER  IN  1737 
IKo  MILES  TO  THE  EAST 


MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  NORTHAMPTON  COUNTRY  HISTORICAL  AND  GENEALOGICAL  SOCIETY 

■ 1925 


Indian  Walk  Hockendauqua  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  14). 


Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 48  inches. 
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Indian  Walk  Edelman  Mill  Marker  (No.  13). 

A great  water-worn,  arrow-shaped  stone  from  Hokendauqua  Creek,  above 
ground  6 x 7J4  x 1 feet. 
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FORT  NECESSITY 

WAS  LOCATED, 

ABOUT  400  YARDS  TO  THE  SOUTH 
. IN  THE  GREAT  MEADOWS. 

BUILT  AND  COMMANDED,  1754  ' 


: 


u i . ...  yV  - 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  |«  : 

yCEORGE^ASHINCTON 

" \FTER  9 HOURS  ENGAGEMENT 
WITH  TT 


M.  COULON  DE  VILLI ERS 
IN  COMMAND  OF  900  FRENCH  REGULARS 
AND  THEIR  INDIAN  ALLIES  . 
WASHINGTON  AND  HIS  400  RAW  VIRGINIA 
AND 'SOUTH  CAROLINA  TROOPS 
: CAPITULATED 
AND  EARLY:  NEXT  MORNING  . 

, . JULY  4,  1754 
MARCHED  OUT 

WITH.  THE  HONORS  OF  WAR 

■ 

* MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  ' 

AND  CITIZENS  OF  FAYETTE  COUNTY 
1926 


Fort  Necessity  Marker  (No.  23). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 48  inches. 
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Fort  Halifax  Marker  (No.  20). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 36  inches. 
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Fort  Halifax  Marker  (No.  20). 

On  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  at  Halifax,  Dauphin  County. 
A great  weather-worn  stone,  3^  x 12  x 2 feet,  from  Peter's  Mountain.  The 
Unveiler.  Miss  Florence  Wallace  Hamilton,  daughter  of  A.  Boyd  Hamilton, 
Chief  Strong  Wolf. 
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Fort  Littleton  Marker  (No.  2). 
Bronze  Tablet,  24  x 31  inches. 
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FORT  LITTLETON 

ONE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA'S 
DEFENSE5  ACAINST  . 
THE  FRENCH  AND  INDIANS 
STOOD  ON  THIS  KNOLL 
BUILT  1756  BY 
GOVERNOR 

ROBERT  HUNTER  MORRIS 

MURED  BY 

TT<t  rTNT«snvOMA.  HISTC’TCM.  COMKISKON 
AND  T3T  (VCTR  COUNTY  H'STOtfOlL  SOCIETY 


Fort  Littleton  Marker  (No.  2). 

At  Fort  Littleton.  10  miles  north  of  McConnellsburg,  Fulton  County.  Great 
weathered  stone  from  a nearby  mountain,  above  ground  4 1-3x7^2x1  feet. 
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At  the  Unveiling  of  the  Fort  Littleton  Marker,  July  26,  1924. 

Unveiled  by  Miss  Lois  G.  Fields,  daughter  of  Charles  H.  Fields,  of  Fort  Littleton. 


FORT  SHIRLEY 

ONE  OF  THE  CHAIN  OF  FRONTIER  DEFENSES 


STOOD  ON  THIS  KNOLL 
BUILT  1756 
BY 

.ITS  COMMANDER 

THE  NOTED  INDIAN-  TRADER  AND  AGENT 
GEORGE  CROCHAN 
HERE  IN  1753 

AT  THE  SITE  OF  AUGHWICK  INDIAN  TOWN 
HE  HAD  LOCATED  HIS  TRADING  POST 
AND  HERE 
SEPTEMBER  3-6,  1754 

CONRAD  WEISER 
THE  NOTED  INDIAN  INTERPRETER  AND  AGENT 
HAD  HELD  A CONFERENCE  WITH 
THE  GREAT  IROQUOIAN  HALF  KING  * 

TANAC HARIS  ON 

AND  OTHER  CHIEFS  OF  THE 
SHAWNEE  AND  DELAWARE  INDIANS 


% l 


MARKED  BY 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  WOMEN  IN  NEW  YORK 

1926 


Fort  Shirley  Marker  (No.  21). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 48  inches. 
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After  the  Unveiling  of  the  Fort  Shirley  Marker,  May  29,  1926. 
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Kittanning  Indian  Town  Marker  (No.  24). 
Bronze  Tablet,  32^4  x 45JA  inches. 
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1730  — 1802 

. JHELAST  OF  THE  INDIANS  * 

:r  IN  CHESTER  COUNTY  jg  • 
WAS  BORN  IN  THE  \ALE 
ABOUT  30OMDS  TO  THE  EAST 
ON  THE  . LAND 

OF, THE  PROTECTOR.: OF^HER  PEOPLE1 
' THE  QUAKER  ASSEMBLYMAN 


HER  MOTHER  WAS  INDIAN  SARAH 
AND  HER* GRANDMOTHER  INDIAN  JANE/; 

OFJTHE  UNAMI  GROUP  • 

| K THEIR ’TOTEM  * THE  TORTOISE*  gg| 
?6F  THE  LENNl-LENAPE  OR  DELAWARE  ;I 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  HISTORICAL  COMMISSION  AND 
THE  CHESTER  COUNTY ' HISTORICAL  • SOCIETY 


INDIAN  HANNA 


INDIANS' 

MARKED  BY 


Indian  Hannah's  Birthplace  Marker  (No.  12). 
Bronze  Tablet,  30  x 41 H inches. 
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The  Secretary  anti  His  C \r  Driver  Assistant,  J.  Maurice  Stratton,  at  the  Indian  Hannah  Marker,  Summer  192 


THE  MARKERS  BY  COUNTIES 

ADAMS  BUCKS  CHESTER  DELAWARE  FULTON  NORTHAMPTON  PHILADELPHIA 
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Members— 1927-1931 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  McElhattan,  reappointed — resigned. 
Mrs.  Prank  B.  Black,  Somerset,  reappointed. 

Prances  Dorrance,  Wilkes-Barre. 

E.  Maclay  Gearhart,  Erie,  reappointed — resigned. 

Edgar  Pahs  Smith,  Philadelphia,  resigned. 

John  Baer  Stoudt,  Allentown,  appointed  to  succeed  Edgar  Pahs 
Smith. 

William  H.  Stevenson,  Pittsburgh,  appointed  to  succeed  E.  Maclay 
Gearhart. 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  Harrisburg,  appointed  to  succeed  Col.  Henry  W. 
Shoemaker. 

Robert  M.  Ewing,  Pittsburgh,  appointed  to  succeed  William  H.  Steven- 
son, deceased. 

John  A.  H.  Keith,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Ex-officio. 


OFFICERS— 1927-1931 
Chairmen 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  resigned  to  accept  appointment  as  Min- 
ister to  Bulgaria. 

William  H.  Stevenson,  deceased. 

A.  Boyd  Hamilton,  elected  to  succeed  William  H.  Stevenson. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  elected  to  succeed  A.  Boyd  Hamilton. 
Vice-Chairman,  John  A.  II.  Keith 
Secretary,  Miss  Frances  Dorrance 
Executive  Secretary,  Hiram  H.  Shenk 
Curator,  Frederic  A.  Godcharles 

Trustees  Ex-Officio 

John  S.  Fisher,  Governor 
Charles  A.  Waters,  Auditor  General 
Edward  Martin,  State  Treasurer 


REPORT 

to  the 

Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

We  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  Fifth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Historical  Commission  of 
Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  Acting  Chairman 

Frances  Dorrance,  Secretary 

Hiram  H.  Shenk,  Executive  Secretary. 


Under  the  Administrative  Code  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, “The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  shall  have  the 
power : 

(a)  To  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  by  law  vested  in  the  said 
Historical  Commission ; 

(b)  Upon  its  own  initiative,  or  upon  petition  of  municipalities  or 
historical  societies,  to  mark,  by  proper  monuments,  tablets,  or  markers, 
places  or  buildings  within  this  Commonwealth  where  historical  events 
have  transpired,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  State  or  county  having 
jurisdiction  thereof,  p’aces  or  buildings  outside  of  this  Commonwealth 
having  to  do  with  its  history,  and  to  arrange  for  the  care  or  mainte- 
nance of  such  markers  or  monuments; 

(c)  To  undertake,  within  the  means  at  its  command,  the  preservation 
or  restoration  of  ancient  or  historical  public  buildings,  military  works, 
or  monuments  connected  with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  contract  with  cities,  boroughs,  and  townships  for  and  on  be- 
half of  the  Commonwealth,  or  with  historical  societies  or  other  associa- 
tions, with  proper  bond  or  security,  for  The  maintenance  of  such  build- 
ings, works,  or  monuments,  as  a consideration  for  assistance  in  their 
erection,  restoration,  preservation,  or  marking  by  the  Commission ; 

(d)  To  transmit  to  the  Department  of  Property  and  Supplies  for 
publication  or  republication  matters  of  historical  or  archaeological  in- 
terest, and  to  cooperate  with  said  department  in  compiling,  heading, 
printing,  and  distributing  such  publications ; 

(e)  Upon  its  own  initiative,  or  in  cooperation  with  reputable  so- 
cieties, or  organizations,  to  conduct  investigations  upon  historical  or 
archasological  matters  relative  to  Pennsylvania,  and  report  the  same 
for  public  information ; 

(f)  To  assume  the  care  and  maintenance  of  historical  buildings, 
monuments,  or  antiquities,  committed  to  its  custody; 

(g)  To  receive,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth,  gifts,  or 
bequests,  or  relics,  or  other  articles  of  historical  interest,  which  shall 
be  deposited  and  arranged  by  it  in  the  State  Museum ; 
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(h)  To  accept  for  the  Commonwealth  gifts  and  bequests  of  or 
securities  for  the  endowment  of  its  work  in  accordance  with  the 
instructions  of  the  donors,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Governor, 
Auditor  General,  and  State  Treasurer,  who  shall,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  commission,  constitute  a body  of  trustees  for  the  care 
of  such  funds,  invest  the  same  in  the  bonds  of  this  Commonwealth  or 
of  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  and  to  employ  the  interest  and 
income  from  such  investments  for  the  purposes  of  the  commission  or 
to  apply  the  same  to  such  uses  as  may  have  been  specified  by  the  re- 
spective donors  of  such  funds ; 

(i)  To  approve  or  disapprove  the  design  and  proposed  location  of 
all  historical  monuments,  memorials,  buildings,  tablets,  and  inscrip- 
tions, and  to  cooperate  in  the  care  or  restoration  of  historic  sites, 
buildings,  battlefields,  and  other  historical  undertakings,  maintained 
or  executed  in  whole  or  in  part  at/ the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth; 

(j)  To  accept  and  take  title,  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  sites  of  historical  markers; 

(k)  To  examine  any  records  within  the  control  of  the  several  de- 
partments, boards,  and  commissions  of  this  Commonwealth,  for  the 
purposes  of  historical  research,  and  to  copy  any  such  records; 

(l)  To  examine,  or  cause  to  be  examined  or  excavated,  the  sites  and 
areas  of  former  aboriginal  or  American  Indian  occupation  within  this 
Commonwealth,  to  acquire  by  purchase  archaeological  collections  for 
the  State  Museum,  to  prepare  a list  of  all  such  sites,  to  describe  them, 
to  report  upon  their  specific  archaeological  culture,  and  to  prepare  for 
publication  the  information  so  obtained.  All  information,  reports, 
scientific  determinations,  and  other  records,  obtained  by  this  survey, 
or  archaeological  collections  acquired  by  purchase  shall  be  the  prop- 
erty solely  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  deposited  in  the  State  Museum, 
but  to  be  preserved  and  arranged  in  the  said  Museum  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  commission.  In  performing  its  duties  under  this  sub- 
section, the  commission  may  consult  and  procure  the  advice  of  such 
archaeological  and  anthropological  experts  as  it  shall  deem  it  advisable 
to  consult. 

The  work  of  the  Commission  covered  five  fields  of  activity : 

(a)  The  placing  of  historic  markers. 

(b)  Archaeological  work. 

(c)  Publications. 

(d)  Old  Burial  Ground  Survey. 

(e)  Acquisition  of  the  Conrad  Weiser  Park,  a valuable 

historic  shrine. 

(a)  Sixty-seven  tablets  were  cast  by  the  Commission  to  mark  his- 
toric sites,  description  of  which  will  appear  later.  It  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note,  however,  the  variety  and  types  of  historic  achievement 
commemorated.  Chronologically  the  events  celebrated  dated  from  the 
provincial  period  to  the  Civil  War.  Of  the  latter  period  the  most 
important  was  one  placed  near  Frederick  City,  Maryland,  to  mark 
the  place  where  General  Meade  took  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  Two  famous  jurists  were  honored:  Chief  Justice  John 
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Bannister  Gibson,  whose  birthplace  in  Perry  County  was  marked,  and 
Chief  Justice  and  statesman  Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black,  whose  birthplace 
in  Somerset  County  was  marked.  To  indicate  the  far  north  activities 
of  the  Confederates,  a marker  was  placed  one  mile  south  of  Sterrett’s 
Gap,  in  Cumberland  County,  showing  the  farthest  northern  point 
reached  by  an  organized  detachment  of  Lee’s  Army,  and  a tablet  was 
placed  at  the  Patterson  farm  one  mile  south  of  McConnellsburg  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  last  Confederate  bivouac  in  Pennsylvania.  On 
these  occasions  addresses  were  delivered  by  persons  who  were  present 
when  the  events  occurred. 

The  achievement  of  religious  leaders  has  also  been  recognized.  In 
Bethlehem  the  First  House  of  the  Moravian  Settlement  has  been 
marked,  as  has  also  the  Gemein  Haus  at  the  same  place,  and  the  Whit- 
field House.  In  Washington  County  the  Reverend  John  MacMillan, 
D.  D.,  was  memorialized,  and  in  Lycoming  County  the  Blooming  Grove 
Hunkard  Meeting  House  was  marked,  as  was  also  the  Tulpehocken 
Reformed  Church  in  Berks  County. 

Two  famous  expeditions  through  Pennsylvania  were  commemorated — 
the  Sullivan  Expedition  against  the  Iroquois  Indians  in  1779,  and  the 
Forbes  Campaign  for  the  capture  of  Fort  DuQuesne,  1758.  For  the 
former  twenty  markers  were  erected  at  camp  sites.  The  report  of 
Frances  Dorrance,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  having  the  celebration 
in  charge,  is  published  as  a part  of  this  publication. 

Thirteen  markers  indicating  important  sites  on  the  Forbes  Road  have 
been  erected,  as  will  appear  more  in  detail. 

Miss  Frances  Dorrance  was  authorized  by  the  Commission  to  visit 
England  and  report  on  a proposed  Penn  Memorial  to  be  erected  at 
Deal  in  1932  and  to  report  on  various  archive  collections  in  London 
on  material  pertaining  to  the  Sullivan  Expedition  and  any  other 
sources  of  material  for  Pennsylvania  history. 

(b)  The  archaeological  work  of  the  Commission  was  under  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  Frances  Dorrance,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
charge,  and  consisted  of  the  following: 

1.  Procuring  the  results  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Max  Schrabisch  in  the 
Upper  Delaware  River  Valley,  including  his  report  and  artifacts 
secured. 

2.  The  work  of  Mr.  Robert  R.  Jones,  assisted  by  Mr.  Junius  Bird, 
in  excavating  Indian  sites  at  Clemson’s  Island,  opposite  Halifax  in 
Dauphin  County,  and  near  Academia,  in  Juniata  County. 

3.  The  work  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  P.  Skinner  on  the  New  York  Indians, 
the  Cornplanter  Indians  and  the  Indians  of  Oklahoma. 

4.  The  work  of  Doctor  Frank  G.  Speck,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Delaware  Indians,  supplemented  by  the  work  of  Miss 
Gladys  Tantaquidgeon  on  Delaware  Indian  Medicinal  plants,  medical 
practices  and  folk  beliefs. 

5.  The  work  at  Safe  Harbor  in  the  lower  Susquehanna  Valley  con- 
stituted a major  archaeological  achievement,  including  not  only  the 
acquiring  of  numerous  artifacts  but  also  the  preserving  in  plaster  casts 
of  the  picture  writings  which  have  become  famous.  This  work  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Donald  A.  Cadzow. 
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6.  The  purchase  of  the  Fenstermaker  Collection  of  Indian  pottery 
and  other  material  typical  of  Lancaster  County,  and  also  the  purchase 
of  the  Fisher  Collection  of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

(c)  The  Commission  issued  two  valuable  publications:  Volume  I of 
the  publications  being  entitled  “Archaeology  of  the  Upper  Delaware 
River  Valley,”  edited  by  Max  Schrabisch,  and  Volume  II,  “A  Study 
of  the  Delaware  Indian  Big  House  Ceremony,”  by  Doctor  Frank  G. 
Speck,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

(d)  At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  Chairman  of  the 
Old  Burial  Ground  Survey,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  re- 
quested the  school  children  of  the  Commonwealth  to  copy  tombstone 
inscriptions,  with  very  favorable  results,  the  tabulation  of  which  are 
printed  on  another  page  of  this  report. 

(e)  By  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  Session  of  1929,  the  Conrad 
Weiser  Memorial  Park  became  the  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
torical Commission.  This  property  contains  the  original  Weiser  Home 
as  Museum,  a large  stone  house,  and  the  Shekilammy  boulder  erected 
by  the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men,  and  Monument  to  the  Pioneers 
and  Heroes  of  the  Tulpehocken  region  erected  by  Mr.  Jacob  II.  Mays, 
of  Weiser  Park,  Pennsylvania. 

The  full  reports,  photographs,  and  other  illustrative  material  to- 
gether with  extensive  collection  of  data  for  the  Archaeological  Survey 
and  the  photostats  of  the  Sullivan  Manuscript  are  filed  in  the  archives 
of  the  Commission. 

The  extent  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  excludes  the  possibility 
of  publishing  all  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets  erected  but  copies  of 
the  full  inscriptions  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  Executive 
Secretary. 

The  markers  for  the  Sullivan  Expedition  were  located  at  the 
following  sites  on  the  route  from  Stroudsburg  to  Teaoga : 

SULLIVAN  ROAD  Over  which  the  army  began  its  advance 

June  18,  1779. 

FORT  PENN  The  home  of  Col.  Jacob  Stroud  was  located 

here,  rendezvous  for  several  companies  for 
the  expedition  uniting  with  main  army  at 
Learned’s  Tavern. 

HELLER’S  TAVERN  The  end  of  the  first  day’s  march  June  18, 

1779,  distance  12  miles. 


DRINKER’S  MILL  Site  of  the  Sullivan  stores  the  advance  post 

of  the  expedition. 

LEARNED ’S  TAVERN  The  last  house  on  the  frontier  the  end  of  the 

second  day’s  march  June  19,  1779,  distance 
16  miles. 

WHITE  OAK  RUN  Site  of  Chowder  Camp  where  Sullivan  dined 

on  trout  chowder,  end  of  the  third  day’s 
march  June  20,  1779,  distance  5 miles. 


FATIGUE  CAMP  The  end  of  the  fourth  day’s  march  June  21, 

1779,  through  the  Great  Swamp,  past  the 
“Shades  of  Death,”  distance  20  miles. 
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BULLOCK  FARM 

% miles  west  on  this  road  was  the  end  of 
the  fifth  day’s  march  June  22,  1779,  dis- 
tance 5 miles. 

FORT  WYOMING 

Mobilization  camp  of  Sullivan’s  army  June 
23- July  31,  1779. 

LACKAWANAY 

Ten  miles  from  Wyoming  first  encampment 
of  Sullivan’s  army  on  its  march  from  Wyo- 
ming to  Teaoga  July  31,  1779,  lay  on  low- 
lands directly  across  the  river. 

QUIALUTIMACK 

Seven  miles  from  Lackawanay,  second  en- 
campment of  Sullivan’s  army  on  the  march 
from  Wyoming  to  Teaoga  August  2,  1779, 
lay  directly  across  the  river. 

TUNKHANNOCIv 

Twelve  miles  from  Quialutimack,  third  en- 
campment of  Sullivan’s  army  on  the  march 
from  Wyoming  to  Teaoga  August  3,  1779, 
lay  on  lowlands  between  this  point  and  river. 

VANDERLIP’S  FARM  Fourteen  miles  from  Tunkhannock,  fourth 


WYALUSING 

encampment  of  Sullivan’s  army  on  the 
march  from  Wyoming  to  Teaoga  August 
4-5,  1779,  lay  on  this  lowland  known  as 
Black  Walnut  Flats. 

10 i/2  miles  from  Vanderlip’s  Farm,  fifth 
encampment  of  Sullivan’s  army  on  the 
march  from  Wyoming  to  Teaoga  August 
6-7,  1779,  was  on  site  just  west  on  this  road 
marked  by  the  Moravian  Indian  town 
monument. 

STANDING  STONE 

9^/2  miles  from  Wyalusing,  sixth  encamp- 
ment of  Sullivan’s  army  on  the  march  from 
Wyoming  to  Teaoga  August  8-9,  1779,  was 
on  river  lowlands  opposite  the  Standing 
Stone. 

BREAKNECK  HILL 

Narrow  pass  over  which  Sullivan’s  army 
marched  August  9,  1779,  is  visible  directly 
across  the  river. 

SHESHECUNNUNCK 

15  miles  from  Standing  Stone,  seventh  and 
last  encampment  of  Sullivan’s  army  on 
march  from  Wyoming  to  Teaoga  August  10, 
1779,  lay  on  these  lowlands  by  the  river. 

TEAOGA 

Indian  Village  3 miles  distant  from  Slie- 
shecunnunck,  site  of  Sullivan’s  army  en- 
campment August  11-26,  1779,  lay  one  and 

one-fourth  miles  south  of  this  point. 

The  tablets  of  the  Forbes  Road,  thirteen  in  number,  from  Fort  Bed- 
ford to  Fort  Duquesne  carry  the  following  uniform  inscription  at 
the  top : 

Forbes  Road  1758  Fort  Bedford  to  Fort  Duquesne. 
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The  several  inscriptions  are  as  follows: 

Port  Bedford — Raystown  Depot  of  Supplies  Assembling  Place  of  an 
Army  of  Nearly  Eight  Thousand  Men  and  the  Starting  Point  of 
General  John  Forbes  Expedition  for  the  Possession  of  Port  Du- 
quesne  the  Road  Leads  Westward  to  the  Porks. 

The  Forks  the  Road  Built  by  Colonel  James  Burd  in  1755  and  the 
Forbes  Road  Diverge  Here  Forbes  Road  Leading  Southwestward 
to  Shawnee  Cabins  Encampment  4%  Miles  From  Fort  Bedford. 

Shawnee  Cabins  Encampment  at  This  Point  the  Forbes  Road  Leads 
Southwestward  to  the  Eastern  Slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains 
8 y2  Miles  From  Fort  Bedford. 

Eastern  Slope  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  at  This  Point  the  Forbes 
Road  Leads  Northward  to  Fort  Dewart  15  Miles  From  Fort  Bed- 
ford. 

Fort  Dewart  (McLean’s  Encampment)  Built  by  Colonel  Henry  Bou- 
quet and  Garrisoned  for  Several  Years  the  Forbes  Road  Leads 
Westward  to  Edmond’s  Swamp  17  Miles  from  Fort  Bedford. 

Edmond’s  Swamp  the  Fort  Stood  a Few  Rods  West  of  This  Marker 
the  Forbes  Road  Leads  Westward  to  Stony  Creek  Encampment 
18.5  Miles  From  Fort  Bedford. 

Stony  Creek  Encampment  ‘The  Ovens”  Supply  Headquarters  Fortifi- 
cations Were  Erected  a Few  Rods  North  of  This  Site  Hie  Forbes 
Road  Leads  Northward  to  the  Encampment  at  the  Foot  of  Laurel 
Hill  23.5  Miles  From  Fort  Bedford. 

Tomahawk  Encampment  at  Foot  of  Laurel  Hill  the  Forbes  Road 
Leads  Northwestward  to  Fort  Ligonier  35.5  Miles  From  Fort 
Bedford. 

Fort  Ligonier  Built  by  Order  of  General  Forbes  was  Located  200 
Yards  West  of  This  Marker  the  Road  Leads  Southwestward  to 
12-Mile  Encampment  Eminent  Service  Was  Rendered  Here  by 
Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  and  Colonel  John  Armstrong  and  in 
Engagements  With  the  French  and  Indians  Near  This  Place 
Colonel  George  Washington,  Colonel  James  Burd  and  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Hugh  Mercer  Distinguished  Themselves  50  Miles  From 
Fort  Bedford. 

12  Mile  Run  Encampment  One-Half  Mile  AVest.  of  This  Marker  the 
Forbes  Road  Takes  a Northerly  Course  to  Crab  Tree  Bottom 
Thence  Westward  to  Turtle  Creek  Defile  62  Miles  From  Fort 
Bedford. 

Turtle  Creek  Defile  Two  and  One-Half  Miles  to  the  Eastward  Was 
Located  t he  Washington  Camp  the  Forbes  Road  Leads  Northwest- 
ward to  the  Bouquet  Encampment  89  Miles  From  Fort  Bedford. 

The  Bouquet  Encampment  was  Located  Three  Miles  East  of  This 
Place  Which  Marks  the  Farthest  Northern  Point  of  the  Forbes 
Road  Which  Leads  Westward  to  Fort  Duquesne  97  Miles  From 
Fort  Bedford. 
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Fort  Duquesne  End  of  Forbes  Road  Occupied  by  General  Forbes 
November  25,  1758,  and  by  Him  Named  Pittsburg’  His  Victory 
Determined  the  Destiny  of  the  Great  West  and  Established  Anglo- 
Saxon  Supremacy  in  the  United  States. 

‘His  Name  for  Ages  to  Come  Will  be  Dear  to  Americans  and  Ap- 
pear With  Lustre  Among  Contemporary  Worthies  in  the  British 
Annals” — Col.  Hugh  Mercer  to  Colonel  Bouquet  March  21,  1759, 
104  Miles  From  Fort  Bedford. 

Typical  inscriptions  on  other  tablets  erected  by  the  Commission 
follow : 


Fort  Davis 

was  located  near  this  marker  on  the  plantation  of  Philip  Davis-Welsh- 
man-Patriot — collector  of  taxes — member  of  the  Presbytery  of  New 
Castle  who  built  the  fort  about  1754  as  a protection  agains  the  Indians. 
Marked  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  The  Franklin 
County  Chapter  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  1931  Welsh 
Settlement  1733-1931. 


Captain  John  Brady 

pioneer,  surveyor,  Indian  fighter  and  patriot  resided  here  1769  to  1776 
when  he  moved  to  Muncy  Manor  later  known  as  Fort  Brady.  He  served 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war ; in  the  Pontiac  war  was  captain  of  the 
Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment;  and  in  the  Revolutionary  War  raised 
a company  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment  Continental  Line  of  which  he 
was  captain.  Seriously  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Germantown.  He 
was  murdered  by  Indians  April  11,  1779  on  Wolf  Run  near  Fort  Brady 
while  home  on  sick  leave.  Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  and  The  Northumberland  Comity  Historical  Society,  1928. 

Gemein  Ha  us 

erected  in  1741.  The  first  house  of  worship  in  Bethlehem  Home  for 
the  clergy  among  whom  were:  Zinzendorf,  Spangenberg,  Nitschmann, 
Ettwein,  Seidel.  Scene  of  the  great  wedding  July  15,  1749.  Place  of 
the  only  school  for  the  teaching  of  Indian  languages.  The  treaty  of 
friendship  between  the  Nanticoke  and  Shawnee  Indians  and  the  Mora- 
vian Brethren  was  made  in  the  saal  in  1752.  Many  notable  conferences 
both  in  colonial  and  revolutionary  periods  were  held  in  the  building — 
now  a home  for  the  aged. 

Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  The  Mora- 
vian Union  of  King’s  Daughters,  1930. 

General  Bradley  T.  Johnson 

of  the  Confederate  Army  encamped  20  rods  west  of  this  marker  at  the 
Patterson  home  July  31,  1864.  After  the  burning  of  Chambersburg 
this  was  the  last  Confederate  bivouac  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line.  Erected  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the 
Fulton  County  Historical  Society,  and  dedicated  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
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The  First  House 

of  the  Moravian  Settlement  occupied  March  9,  1741  stood  on  this  site. 
In  this  house  on  Christmas  eve  1741  Count  Zinzendorf  conducting  a 
love  feast  named  the  place  Bethlehem. 

Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  The  Beth- 
lehem Chapter,  D.  A.  R.  1929. 

The  Homestead  Of 

Frederick  Leaser  who  in  September,  1777,  with  his  farm  team  hauled 
the  liberty  bell  from  Philadelphia  to  Allentown  where  it  was  concealed 
in  Zion  Reformed  Church,  is  located  one  mile  to  the  north.  Jesse 
Follweiler,  a grandson,  conveyed  on  the  same  wagon  the  liberty  pole 
erected  on  this  spot  January  1,  1833.  It  bore  the  legend  Jackson 
Liberty  and  Against  Nullification. 

Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the  Valley 
Forge  Chapter  Sons  of  The  American  Revolution.  1928. 

Fort  Allen 

built  and  commanded,  by  Col.  Christopher  Truby,  officer  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  located  150  yards  to  the  south  of  this  marker.  A frontier 
Fort  of  Dunmore’s  War  1774,  the  Indian  War,  and  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  It  was  also  known  as  Truby ’s  blockhouse.  From  here  a 
petition  to  Governor  John  Penn  sent  by  eighty  inhabitants  of  West- 
moreland county,  headed  by  Wendel  Oury,  asked  for  aid  in  the  threat- 
ened Indian  uprising  of  1774.  Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical 
Commission  and  citizens  of  Westmoreland  County.  1929. 

The  Farthest  North 

attained  by  any  organized  body  of  the  Confederate  Army  of  General 
Robert  E.  Lee  was  reached  here  at  the  farm  of  Joseph  Miller  on  the 
morning  of  June  28,  1863.  Hearing  that  Sterrett’s  Gap  was  occupied 
by  Union  troops,  these  outposts  returned  to  their  command  at  Carlisle. 
From  these  hills  the  tide  of  Confederate  invasion  receded  destined 
never  to  return.  Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 
and  The  Hamilton  Library  Association. 

John  Bannister  Gibson 

chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania  1827-1851,  born  November  8,  1780,  in 
the  home  of  his  parents,  Colonel  George  Gibson  and  Ann  West  Gibson, 
124  feet  northwest  of  this  marker.  His  fame  was  unequaled. 

Indian  Hill 

battlefield,  on  the  hill  one  half  mile  east  of  this  place,  Colonel  Thomas 
Hartley  defeated  the  Indians,  September  29,  1778  in  the  most  desperate 
engagement  between  Indians  and  white  men  in  Bradford  county. 
Colonel  Hartley  left  Muncy  September  21  and  on  the  27th  burned 
Queen  Esther’s  town  Tioga.  He  reached  Wyalusing  at  eleven  o’clock 
on  the  night  of  September  28.  This  campaign  ended  Indian  incursions 
in  Bradford  County  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Sullivan  expedition. 
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Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the  Brad- 
ford County  Historical  Society.  1928. 

Major  General  George  Gordon  Meade 

under  orders  from  President  Lincoln  took  command  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  seven  hundred  feet  north  of  this  marker,  June  28,  1863. 
He  pursued  the  Confederates  into  Pennsylvania  and  at  Gettysburg, 
July  1,  2,  3,  fought  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Civil  War. 

Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission.  1930. 

Fort  Hamilton 

one  of  a chain  of  frontier  forts  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  erected  under  the  direction  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  stood  hard-by  to  the  rear  extending  across  ninth  street.  Built 
in  January  1756  by  Captain  Levi  Trump  and  garrisoned  by  Captain 
John  Craig  and  41  men.  Later  commanded  by  Captain  Nicholas 
W eatherhold  who,  on  April  7,  1757,  was  succeeded  by  Captain  John 
Van  Etten  and  upon  his  death  in  the  month  of  July,  Lieutenant  James 
Hyndshaw  was  placed  in  command. 

Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  The  Mon- 
roe County  Historical  Society.  1930. 

One  Half  Mile 

southeast  of  this  monument  stood  the  residence  of  General  John  Neville, 
soldier  and  U.  S.  revenue  officer  on  July  17,  1794.  500  men  assembled 
at  Mingo  Church,  marched  to  the  Neville  Home,  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  his  Commission.  A skirmish  took  place,  the  insurgent  leader 
was  killed,  and  the  mansion  house  burned.  This  was  the  first  armed 
resistance  to  Federal  Authority  in  the  United  States;  the  culmination 
of  widespread  resistance  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Excise  Tax  imposed 
by  Congress,  known  historically  as  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  Order 
was  quickly  restored  when  President  Washington  sent  10,000  troops 
to  the  scene  of  the  uprising. 

Twelve  hundred  feet  south  of  this  monument  still  stands  the  home 
of  Col.  Pressley  Neville  (a  son)  built  in  1785  to  which  General  Neville 
escaped  when  the  armed  force  approached  his  home. 

Erected  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  The 
Chartiers  Historical  Society. 

Birthplace  of  Jeremiah  Sullivan  Black 
January  10,  1810 

President  Judge,  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Judicial  District,  1842-1851, 
Associate  Justice  and  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  1851-1857  At' 
torney  General  of  the  United  States,  1857-1860,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  1860-1861,  fearless  and  eloquent  defender  of  con- 
stitutional rights,  of  trial  by  jury,  and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
until  his  death,  August  19,  1883. 

T°  unmolested  is  not  a political  privilege,  but  a natural,  abso- 
lute and  indefeasible  right,  which  human  government  may  protect, 
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but  cannot  either  give  or  withhold.  ’ ’ From  his  Address  on  Religious 
Liberty. 

Erected  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission  and  the  Som- 
erset County  Bar  Association.  1930. 

Fort  Augusta 

First  Selected  as  Rendezvous  for  Sullivan  Expedition.  Lt..  Col.  Adam 
Hubley’s  Command  Only  Regiment  Quartered  here  to  march  against 
Six  Nations.  Marked  by  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission, 
1929.  ‘ . 

Other  markers  erected  were : 

ASYLUM — The  Site  of  the  French  Settlement. 

BLOOMING  GROVE  DUNKARD  MEETING  HOUSE— Built 
1828  by  German  Colonists. 

ABRAHAM  BLUMER — At  Jordan  Reformed  Church,  Walberts 
Station,  near  Allentown. 

ALBANY  TREATY— Near  Selinsgrove. 

FORT  FREELAND— Mill  Built  in  1773  and  Stockaded  in  1778 
by  Jacob  Freeland. 

LIME  HILL  BATTLEFIELD— April  14,  1782. 

WHITFIELD  HOUSE— Planned  by  George  Whitfield  in  1740. 

WELSH  SETTLEMENT — Location  of  Fort  Davis  on  Plantation 
of  Philip  Davis,  Welshman. 

COLONEL  JACOB  STROUD — Buried  in  the  Cemetery  of  the 
Mission  of  Dansbury. 

REVEREND  JOHN  McMILLAN,  D.D. — Pioneer  Preacher,  Wash- 
ington County. 

NICHOLAS  DUPUY — 1682-1762,  The  First  Settler  of  Shawnee. 
ONE  RED  ROSE — Tulpehocken  Church,  Myerstown. 

FORT  WADDELL— Franklin  County. 

WESTERN  STATE  PENITENTIARY— Pittsburgh. 
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Brief  Summary  of  Report  of  Work  Done  in  England 
By  Frances  Dorrance,  July-August,  1929 

In  reporting  on  the  work  done  in  England  during  three  and  one  half 
(3V2)  weeks  in  July  and  August,  1929,  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Historical  Commission  acknowledgment  must  be  made  first  of  all  of  the 
inestimable  help  received  through  Governor  Fisher’s  letters  of  intro- 
duction, through  letters  from  the  United  States  Embassy  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  in  the  various  institutions  as  well  as  from  the 
authorities  at  Deal,  Hythe,  etc. ; without  this  help  nothing  could  have 
been  accomplished. 

Having  received  the  necessary  permits  and  letters  from  the  Embassy 
it  was  possible  to  begin  the  work  which  fell  along  two  distinct  lines : 
first,  correspondence,  visits  and  consultations  in  connection  with  the 
Penn  Memorial  to  be  erected  at  Deal  in  1932,  and  second,  research 
in  the  various  archives  collection  in  London  for  material  pertaining 
to  the  Sullivan  Expedition,  William  Penn  and  any  other  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  sources  discovered  in  the  search. 

Research  was  restricted  to  the  collections  where  it  was  known  nothing 
had  been  done  as  yet  by  the  Library  of  Congress  ; the  detailed  report 
of  results  is  attached.  The  British  Collections  are  so  full  of  interest 
from  every  point  of  view  that  the  temptation  was  great  to  wander  from 
the  direct  line  of  research  for  Pennsylvania  material.  Slowness  in  the 
work  was  necessitated  by  delays  in  receiving  the  packages  of  manu- 
scripts due  to  red  tape,  etc.,  the  careful  opening  and  closing  of  the 
individual  manuscripts,  the  close  scrutiny  of  their  contents  to  discover 
Pennsylvania  information,  and  the  careful  replacement  of  all  in  parcels 
as  they  had  been  received.  Several  long  delays  were  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  manuscripts  in  some  packages  had  not  been  stamped  with 
the  Public  Records  Office  seal  which  was  obligatory  before  they  could 
be  inspected.  The  short  opening  hours  each  day  were  not  half  long 
enough,  even  with  the  omission  of  any  break  for  luncheon. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Friends  Reference  Library  the  work  can 
be  said  to  have  been  mostly  of  a reconnoissance  nature.  The  Moravian 
manuscripts  in  the  Moravian  Chapel  on  Fetter's  Lane  indicate  a wealth 
of  material  which  possibly  is  in  existence  in  Pennsylvania  Moravian 
collection  and  certainly  could  be  found  in  the  Moravian  Headquarters 
in  Saxony  at  Ilerrnhut.  A visit  there  by  one  accustomed  to  the  old 
German  manuscripts  with  a definite  knowledge  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Moravian  collection  would  be  rich  in  results.  Mrs.  L.  Upton  Myers  of 
Bethlehem  is  spending  a year  in  Germany  and  it  is  possible  that  she 
has  this  in  view.  There  has  not  been  time  to  receive  a reply  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  this  work — mailed  to  her  European  address. 

The  three  original  paintings  relating  to  the  Moravian  Missionaries 
in  Pennsylvania  were  thought  never  to  have  been  photographed  and 
so  Stevens  and  Brown  were  asked  to  have  this  done. 

At  the  British  Museum,  Mr.  Paternoster  Brown  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  leading  bibliographers  and  researchers.  His  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  collections  would  make  it  possible  to  secure  results 
with  no  waste  of  time.  A search  of  the  old  newspapers-files  is  particu- 
larly recommended  as  it  is  a new  field  and  will  not  be  touched  by  the 
Library  qf  Congress.  The  British  Museum  has  a remarkable  collection 
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of  these  old  newspapers  beginning  even  earlier  than  those  few  existing 
issues  for  1682. 

The  collections  of  the  Friends  Reference  Library  are  particularly 
interesting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  history  of  Quakerism  and 
consequently  have  a direct  bearing  on  Pennsylvania  history,  but  most 
of  the  material  is  of  a doctrinal  and  administrative  nature,  and  as  a 
whole  does  not  contain  much  history  of  a political  and  social  economics 
nature.  There  are  other  collections  in  London  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tain much  Pennsylvania  material,  which  have  been  photostated  by  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  are  open  to  students  in  this  country. 
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Report  of  Preliminary  Work  for  Proposed  Penn 
Memorial  to  be  Erected  at  Deal,  England. 

Shortly  after  her  arrival  in  London,  by  appointment,  with  Aider- 
man  R.  C.  Darracott,  acting  Mayor  in  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  on 
sick  leave,  Miss  Dorrance  went  to  Deal,  was  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darra- 
cott and  had  a conference  in  the  Town  Hall — followed  by  a visit  to  the 
site  of  the  old  wharf  of  the  time  when  William  Penn  embarked. 

As  one  of  the  “Cinque  Ports”  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Eng'ish 
Channel,  Deal  played  an  important  part  in  the  defense  of  England’s 
coast,  and  at  the  time  of  Penn’s  departure,  it  was  the  main  shipping 
port  of  England.  An  old  account  says : “It  was  from  the  shore  of 

Deal  that  many  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  embarked  for  the  horrid  and 
dismal  regions  of  America,  to  become  settlers  among  a wretched,  naked 
and  barbarous  people.  To  such  an  extend  had  the  frenzy  become  of 
emigrating  thither,  that  so  vast  a number,  constantly  going,  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  who  felt  constrained  to  intercept  it 
or  else  a great  part  of  the  nation  had  soon  emptied  itself  into  these 
American  regions.  There  were  no  less  than  from  twenty  to  thirty 
ships  clearing  out  from  the  Downs  every  year,  which  must  have  occa- 
sioned considerable  trade  to  the  people  of  the  town.” 

The  town  now  is  a small  but  active,  thriving,  community  with  a 
permanent  population  of  about  11,300  with  great  expectation  of  imme- 
diate growth  through  the  present  development  of  nearby  coal  lands. 
Being  a popular  seaside  place,  easy  of  access,  it  has  a large  transient 
population.  Formerly  the  main  (shore)  street  had  buildings  on  both 
sides,  but,  owing  to  the  inroads  made  by  the  sea  storms,  undermining 
those  on  the  water  front,  it  was  necessary  to  clear  them  away,  a few 
years  ago,  leaving  a broad,  paved  “Marine  parade”  between  the  beach 
and  the  roadway.  The  site  of  the  old  wharf  is  definitely  known,  being 
a few  hundred  feet  east  of  the  new  pier,  and  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  Penn  embarked  from  this  pier.  The  land  end  is  directly  on  this 
open  parade. 

The  following  notes  made  by  George  A.  Paternoster  Brown  indicate 
the  fields  of  research  open  in  the  British  Museum,  which  probably 
will  not  be  included  in  the  photostating  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  conclusive  evidence  of  the  exact  date  of  Penn’s 
sailing. 

The  following  items  of  news  are  contained  in  The  Lon- 
don Gazette  for  1682:  Published  by  Authority. 

Number  1752.  From  Thursday  August  31  to  Monday 
September  1. 

Deale.  Aug.  30.  There  are  now  about  30  Sail  of  Mer- 
chant ships  in  the  Downs,  outward  bound,  two  or  three 
whereof  are  bound  for  Pensilvania. 

Number  1753.  From  Monday  September  4 to  Thurs- 
day September  7. 

Deale.  Sept.  2.  Two  days  since  sailed  out  of  the  Downs 
three  ships  bound  for  P ensilvania , on  board  of  which 
was  Mr.  Pen,  with  a great  many  Quakers,  who  go  to 
settle  there. 


Photostats  can 
be  obtained  of 
these  statements, 
and  would  be 
signed  by  the 
Superintendent 
of  the  B.M. 
Library  as  au- 
thentic, if 
considered 
necessary 
G,  A,  P.  B. 
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This  contains 
additional  proof 
of  the  date — 
but  of  course  the 
above  from 
The  London 
Gazette  is 
absolutely 
authoritative 
and  needs  no 
corroboration 
G.  A.  P.  B. 


Quaker  and 
Courtier 

The  Life  and 
Work  of  William 
Penn. 

Mrs.  Colquhoun 
Grant 

1907 

(pp.  137,  138) 


The  Story  of 
William  Penn 
Thos.  E.  Cooke. 
1899 

(pp.  114,  115,  116) 


The  Select 
Works  of  William 
Penn. 

In  three 
Volumes 
1825 

(vol.  1 p.  62) 


Samuel  M.  Janney 
Life  of 
William  Penn 
Philadelphia 
1852 

pp.  203-4. 


William  Penn’s  / last  / Farewell  / to  / England:/ 
being  an  / Epistle  / Containing  a / Salutation  / to 
all  / Faithful  Friends,  / A Keproof  to  the  Unfaith- 
ful, / and  a / Visitation  to  the  Enquiring,  / In  a 
Solemn  Farewel  to  them  all  in  the  / 

Land  of  my  Nativity : 

London,  Printed  for  Thomas  Cooke,  1682. 

(At  foot  of  last  page:)  From  the  Downs,  the  30th  of 
the  6th  Mon.  1682. 

(The  6th  month,  on  the  old  way  of  counting  being 
August ) 

On  September  1,  1682,  William  Penn  sailed  from  the 
Downs  in  the  ship  Welcome  with  a party  of  about  one 
hundred  Friends,  full  of  courage  and  hi^h  resolve,  but 
leaving  all  he  loved  best  behind  him.  The  weather  must 
have  been  propitious,  for  the  voyage  was  short  one ; but 
they  had  only  .just  got  out  to  sea  when  a virulent  out- 
break of  small-pox  occurred,  which  swept  off  one-third 
of  the  passengers  who  had  embarked  at  Deal 

Now  came  the  preparations  for  his  own  departure,  and 
the  lading  of  the  ship  Welcome,  in  which  he  was  to  sail 
...Late  in  the  autumn  of  1682  he  embarked  at  Deal 
with  about  100  Friends  from  Sussex  who  wished  to 
settle  in  Pennsylvania.  It  ivas  an  eventful  voyage. 
Small  pox  broke  out  on  board,  and  more  than  a quarter 
of  the  passengers  died  at  sea .... 

In  the  sixth  month,  1682,  himself,  accompanied  with 
divers  of  his  friends,  took  shipping  for  his  province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month,  he 
writ  from  the  Downs  “A  Farewell  to  England”.... 
After  a prosperous  voyage  of  six  weeks  they  came  with- 
in sight  of  the  American  coast .... 

He  embarked  at  Deal,  in  company  with  about  100  pas- 
sengers, mostly  Friends  from  Sussex,  where  his  house 
at  Worminghurst  was  seated.  On  the  30th  of  August, 
(then  the  6th  month)  he  addressed  from  the  Downs,  ‘‘a 
salutation  to  all  Faithful  Friends  in  England,”  and 
near  the  time  of  his  departure,  he  wrote. . . .to  his  friend 
Stephen  Crisp. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Sullivan  Expedi- 
tion, Sesqui-Centennial  Celebration 

Frances  Dorrance,  Chairman 

On  August  4,  1928,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Commission  at  Windsor 
Forge,  Rev.  Dr.  John  Baer  Stoudt  called  attention  to  the  approaching 
Sesqui-Centennial  of  Sullivan’s  Expedition.  The  method  of  observing 
this  important  event  in  Pennsylvania  history  was  discussed  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tern.,  Mr.  W.  H.  Stevenson,  appointed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Commission.  Dr.  Stoudt  and  the  Executive  Secretary,  a committee 
to  consider  plans  and  report  at  the  next  Commission  meeting. 

After  corresponding  with  the  New  York  State  Historian,  Dr.  Flick, 
a joint  conference  of  the  Commission  and  Messrs.  Flick  and  Nelson  of 
the  New  York  State  Department  of  Archives  was  held  at  Towanda  on 
November  8,  which  resulted  in  the  following  plan  for  celebrating  the 
Expedition  Sesqui-Centennial  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis- 
sion and  New  York  State  Department,  with  the  desire  of  securing  co- 
operation from  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Commission,  if  possible.  This 
last  proved  not  to  be  possible. 

First,  in  importance  was  considered  the  preparation  and  publication 
of  material  on  the  expedition  for  publicity  during  the  celebration  and 
later  permanent  record.  This  was  to  cover  a commemorative  stamp, 
official  program,  pictorial  map  for  schools,  and  a volume  of  source 
material  to  be  published  jointly  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  ma- 
terial for  this  volume  to  be  secured  by  research  in  libraries  and  institu- 
tional collections,  by  newspaper  publicity,  etc. 

The  next  question  was  that  of  programs,  official  and  local.  It  was 
decided  to  divide  the  territory,  giving  Dr.  Stoudt  supervision  of  the 
section  from  Easton  to  Wyoming;  Miss  Dorrance,  Wyoming  to  Athens; 
Mr.  Godcharles,  State  Librarian  and  curator  of  the  Commission, 
Northumberland  County;  and  the  Monroe  County  Historical  Society, 
the  observance  at  Stroudsburg,— to  prepare  inscriptions  for  discussion 
by  the  Commission,  to  locate  sites  for  markers,  secure  permission  for 
the  erection  and  make  arrangements  with  local  historical  and  patriotic 
organizations  for  local  celebrations  at  each  place.  Untold  time  was 
reouired  for  this,  letters  written,  trips  made,  people  interviewed,  com- 
mittees planned,  Highway  officials  consulted  to  ascertain  requirements 
and  fulfill  them. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  be  ready  for  the  local  observance  by  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  Sullivan’s  March  from  Easton,  June  14,  1779, 
and  so  the  first  local  celebration  was  on  the  site  of  Sullivan’s  Mobiliza- 
tion Camp  at  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Common  at  Wilkes-Barre — on 
June  23,  the  anniversary  date  of  his  arrival  there,  to  be  followed  by 
those  in  the  region  between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Athens;  the  lower  sec- 
tion to  follow  on  the  dates  of  the  return  march  in  the  Autumn,  con- 
cluding with  an  anniversary  service  in  the  First  Reformed  Church 
of  Easton,  reproducing  the  Thanksgiving  service  there  of  Sullivan’s 
Army  on  Oct.  17,  1779.  This  work  resulted  in  the  most  extensive  pro- 
gram of  historical  site  marking  that  the  Commonwealth  has  ever  en- 
gaged in.  Twenty-two  markers  were  erected  in  all. 
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Of  immediate  need  was  the  question  of  markers,  size,  material,  de- 
sign of  tablet  and  sites  to  be  marked,  nature  of  local  observances  and 
local  responsibility  for  program. 

The  question  of  sites,  markers  and  tablets  was  taken  up  first,  and 
it  was  decided  that  each  camp  site  of  Sullivan’s  Army  should  have  its 
marker,  erected  on  the  present  Highway  as  near  the  original  place  as 
possible,  variations  to  be  indicated  in  the  inscriptions.  Monroe  and 
Northumberland  Counties  were  to  have  special  observances  at  Fort 
Penn  and  Forts  Freeland  and  Augusta. 

The  question  of  design  of  the  tablet  and  the  size  of  stone  were  dis- 
cussed with  John  B.  Harbeson  of  the  Paul  Cret  Company,  the  ulti- 
mate decision  being  for  a cut  Vermont  granite  shaft,  nine  feet  in  height 
a bronze  tablet,  2 ft.  by  3%  ft.,  uniform  for  all,  bearing  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coat  of  arms  at  the  top,  followed  by  the  name  of  the  expedition, 
below  this  a map  of  the  entire  route,  all  the  sites  indicated  by  discs, 
with  a plug  of  larger  size  to  mark  the  locality  of  the  place  there  com- 
memorated, the  inscription  for  which  to  be  placed  below  the  map  with 
the  names  of  cooperating  organizations  following  that  of  the  Plistori- 
cal  Commission  at  the  foot  of  the  tablet. 

It  was  also  decided  to  include  the  marking  of  the  principal  sites  of 
Brodhead’s  Expedition  from  Fort  Pitt  to  New  York  State  to  reinforce 
Sullivan,  if  it  should  be  possible  to  secure  material  and  local  coopera- 
tion. Owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  time  and  many  local  difficulties 
this  part  of  the  plan  had  to  be  given  up  and  attention  concentrated 
on  Sullivan’s  actual  march  from  Easton  to  Athens. 

The  preparation  of  the  publicity  and  other  printed  matter  was  car- 
ried on  during  the  weeks  of  preparation  for  the  local  observances. 
The  first  to  reach  completion  was  the  pictorial  map  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Annie  Olmstead  Peet  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  who  had  long  been  in- 
terested in  sucli  a project.  Under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  with 
the  help  of  the  entire  Commission,  the  map  was  prepared  and  printed 
by  the  State  for  general  distribution  and  later,  with  a few  corrections 
and  additions,  reprinted  on  vellum.  These  were  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  State  and  a quantity  are  still  available  at  the  State 
Library. 

The  official  program  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  New  York  State  in 
its  local  observances  was  a folded  one  having  on  one  side  eight  pages 
of  illustrative  material  including  cuts  of  Sullivan  and  some  of  his 
officers,  his  line  of  march  and  a map  of  the  battle  of  Newtown — to- 
gether with  a complete  list  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  tablets,  and  on 
the  other  side  a tri-state  outline  map  of  the  region  covered  by  the 
Expedition. 

These  official  programs  were  distributed  at  the  local  observances, 
together  with  copies  of  local  programs,  and  later  were  also  sent  to  the 
schools  and  other  organizations  in  the  region,  as  they  give  a good 
summary  of  the  Expedition  and  its  celebration.  Copies  of  the  official 
program  may  be  secured  from  the  State  Library. 

The  commemorative  stamp  was  valiantly  fought  for.  The  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  Legislatures  passed  resolutions  and  the  Postmaster 
General  remained  obdurate,  but  finally  succumbed  to  a delegation  which 
“sat  on  his  door  step.”  The  stamp  was  issued.  It  is  a “two  center” 
carrying  a portrait  of  Major  General  John  Sullivan  and  the  anni- 
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versary  date  1729-1929.  The  portrait  used  is  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  the  Otis  portrait  painted  about  1772,  now  in  the  State  House,  at 
Concord,  N.  H.  It  shows  him  in  the  uniform  of  a major  of  the 
provincial  militia. 

The  collection  and  publication  of  manuscript  data  on  the  Expedi- 
tion, while  not  so  conspicuous  a part  of  the  celebration  as  the  marking 
of  sites,  is  even  more  important. 

The  first  step  in  securing  this  material  was  the  preparation  of  a 
broadside  to  be  distributed  with  a letter  to  libraries,  colleges,  historical 
societies,  and  all  other  institutions  which  might  have  material  on  the 
Expedition.  The  broadside,  prepared  by  Wilbur  A.  Myers  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  in  consultation  with  the  Commission  and  the  Committee,  was 
printed  in  blue  ink  on  buff  paper,  the  colonial  colors  and  widely  dis- 
tributed. 

In  addition  to  this  direct  circularization,  articles  were  sent  to  news- 
papers of  the  State  asking  for  assistance  in  locating  manuscripts,  and 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  under  Dr.  John  A.  H. 
Keith  inserted  a notice  of  this  need  in  the  Pennsylvania  School 
Journal,  and  sent  the  same  request  to  all  County  and  District  School 
authorities  in  the  territory  covered  by  the  Sullivan  Expedition. 

The  Secretary,  on  whom  this  responsibility  has  principally  fallen, 
was  sent  by  the  Commission  to  Albany,  Concord  and  Boston  to  make 
search  for  material.  At  Albany,  Dr.  Flick  turned  over  the  replies  to 
a questionnaire  sent  out  by  New  York  State,  which  will  yield  a vast 
amount  of  unpublished  material.  He  also  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Commission  photostats  of  material  he  had  located  in  the  Ilaldeman 
and  other  Canadian  archives,  in  the  Harvard  College  Library  and  the 
Library  of  Congress.  This  has  been  transcribed  and  a carbon  copy 
sent  Dr.  Flick  with  the  returned  photostats.  There  were  eighty 
Canadian  documents;  twenty  three  Harvard  College;  fifty  five  Library 
of  Congress. 

At  Concord,  where  Major  Hammond,  Director  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society  supplied  a list  of  the  letters  to  and  from  Sullivan 
which  that  Society  plans  to  publish  in  several  volumes  in  the  near 
future,  twenty  two  letters  directly  relating  to  the  Expedition  were 
found  and  photostats  of  these  letters  have  been  secured  and  trans- 
cribed. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  some  manuscripts  were  locat- 
ed in  the  Pickering  Papers,  and  an  unpublished  orderly  book  of  the 
Expedition  by  William  Mordaunt  Bell  was  found  to  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society.  Mr.  Julius  Tuttle,  Librarian,  most  generously 
supplied  the  Commission  with  one  hundred  twenty  nine  photostats, 
covering  the  Pickering  manuscripts  and  the  orderly'book.  These  have 
not  been  transcribed. 

The  Emmet  collection  at  the  New  York  Public  Library  contains  the 
General  Hand  Papers,  among  which  are  ten  relating  to  the  Sullivan 
Expedition.  Photostats  of  these  have  been  added  to  the  Commission’s 
collection  and  have  been  transcribed. 

The  Sullivan  Expedition  papers  in  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania have  been  examined  and  abstracts  made  for  the  appended 
list. 

The  index  to  the  British  Headquarters  Papers,  which  are  now  owned 
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by  Dr.  A.  W.  Rosenbach  of  Philadelphia,  showed  that  no  Sullivan 
Expedition  material  is  contained  in  the  collection. 

Dr.  Stoudt  located  an  Orderly  Book  of  the  Expedition  by  Christopher 
Myers,  which  has  been  photostated  by  the  State  and  transcribed. 

A fictitious  Orderly  Book  of  the  Expedition  is  an  interesting  item 
located  by  Dr.  Flick.  It  is  entitled  “With  Sullivan  in  1779,  A tale  of 
the  War  for  Independence;  relating  certain  events  that  took  place  in 
Monroe  County.  Being  the  journal  of  a forest  runner,  Edwin  Red- 
wood. Written  for  the  Times  Company  by  M.  R.  Heilig,  March, 
1907.”  A copy  has  been  given  the  Commission  by  the  publishers, 
the  Stroudsburg  Printing  Company,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Dr.  Stoudt  lent  his  copies  of  the  Library  of  Congress  Calendar  of 
Washington  Papers  and  Correspondence  for  which  the  items  relating 
to  the  Expedition  were  copied  and  added  to  the  list. 

The  references  to  the  Expedition  in  the  Papers  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  in  the  letters  to  members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
have  been  copied. 

The  Pennsylvania  Archives  have  been  searched  and  material  relating 
to  the  Sullivan  and  Brodhead  Expeditions  copied  in  order  to  have  the 
material  brought  together.  Reference  to  these  items  is  made  in  the  list. 

Newspaper  clippings  have  been  received  not  only  giving  accounts  of 
local  observances,  etc.,  but  a full  account  of  the  Expedition  by  Charles 
Hall  in  the  Pittston  Gazette  and  one  on  the  Sullivan  Road  by  Judge 
Dana  in  the  Wilkes-Barre  Independent.  Manuscript  accounts  have 
been  received  for  the  collection,  and  it  is  hoped  that  much  more  of 
this  material  will  be  located. 

In  the  Draper  collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 
and  in  the  Clark  manuscripts  at  Auburn,  New  York,  there  is  consid- 
erable material. 

The  entire  collection  of  material  should  ultimately  be  published  and 
the  Commission  heartily  recommends  that  the  work  be  continued  and 
made  available  by  publication  because  of  its  great  value  to  students 
of  Pennsylvania  history. 

Mrs.  Louise  Welles  Murray,  Director  of  the  Tioga  Point  Museum, 
among  the  large  collection  of  Craft  papers  in  that  institution’s  possess- 
ion and  through  her  work  on  the  Clark-Craft  correspondence  in  pre- 
paration for  the  celebration  at  Athens,  found  data  which  led  to  the 
location  of  an  Orderly  Book  of  the  Expedition  by  Francis  Barber  in 
the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society.  She  had  edited  and  published  this 
volume  which  makes  a valuable  addition  to  the  printed  sources  on  the 
Expedition. 


The  Programs  and  reports  of  local  observances  are  on  file  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Commission. 

INSCRIPTIONS  ON  OTHER  TABLETS  TO  SULLIVAN 
EXPEDITION,  not  erected  by  Commission 

EASTON 

Erected  by  George  Taylor  Chapter,  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  head  of  Sullivan  Road,  and  unveiled  on  June  16,  1900, 
marking  the  spot  from  which  General  Sullivan  and  his  army  started 
their  march  to  put  down  the  Indian  insurrection. 
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The  stone  and  tablet  commemorates  the  march  of  General  John 
Sullivan  and  his  troops  through  Easton  on  the  18th  of  June,  1779,  on 
their  way  to  quell  the  savages  in  the  Wyoming  Valley. 


BEAR  CREEK 

Monument  presented  by  Mr.  Albert  Lewis  to  the  Wilkes-Barre 
branch  of  the  Colonial  Dames.  It  was  placed  at  Sullivan’s  Bridge, 
Bear  Creek,  and  dedicated  Oct.  12th,  1898. 

Its  inscription  is : 


This  stone  marks  the  site  of 
A Bridge  built  by  Sullivan’s 
Army  on  its  march  against 
The  Six  Nations,  1779. 

It  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Albert  Lewis  to  the 
Wilkes-Barre  branch  of  the 
Colonial  Dames,  and  by  them 
Inscribed,  1898. 


LAUREL  RUN  MONUMENT 

Erected  by  Mrs.  John  Case  Phelps  in  1898,  and  now  under  the  care 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  It  marks  the  spot 
where  three  officers  and  two  privates  in  the  advance  guard  of  Sullivan ’s 
army  were  ambushed  and  killed  by  Indians. 

Its  inscription  is : 

Near  this  spot,  April  23,  1779,  Captain 
Davis,  Lieutenant  Jones,  Corporal  Butler  and 
two  privates  belonging  to  the  advance  guard  of 
the  expedition  under  Major  General  John  Sullivan 
were  scalped,  tomahawked  and  speared  by  the 
Indians.  Their  bodies  were  buried  here.  Those 
of  the  two  officers  were  reinterred  in  Wilkes- 
Barre,  July  29,  1779. 

1779—1896. 


GENERAL  SULLIVAN’S  HEADQUARTERS 
(On  River  Common,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania) 

This  site  has  been  marked  by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Historical  Com- 
mission. On  the  Common  were  mobilized  the  entire  forces  of  the 
Sullivan  Expedition,  numbering  some  4000  Continental  troops.  The 
expedition  moved  up  the  river  on  July  31,  1779  and  destroyed  the 
villages  of  the  Seneca  Indians  in  Western  New  York,  thus  avenging 
Wyoming  and  destroying  the  granary  of  the  British  forces.  Return- 
ing to  Wilkes-Barre  in  September,  1779,  the  victorious  American  forces 
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were  disbanded.  The  monument  carries  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  the  following  inscription : 

Near  this  site  stood  the  markee  of 
Major  General  John  Sullivan,  of  Washington’s 
Army,  during  the  mobilization  of  Continental 
forces  in  preparation  for  military  service  against 
the  Six  Nations.  This  markee  was  used  as  head- 
quarters of  the  Sullivan  Expedition  in  May,  June 
and  July,  1779.  From  it  General  Sullivan  de- 
parted at  the  head  of  some  4000  Continental  troops, 

July  31,  1779,  blazing  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Sullivan  trail  to  Elmira,  New  York.  Returning  to 
Wilkes-Barre  after  sucessfully  crushing  Indian 
allies  of  the  British,  who  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  Wyoming  Massacre,  General  Sullivan  dis- 
banded his  army  from  these  headquarters,  October 

7,  1779. 

The  Sullivan  Expedition,  mobilized  along 
this  River  Common  during  the  summer  of  1779,  was 
composed  of  the  following  Continental  troops  of 
the  line : First,  Second  and  Third  New  Hampshire 

Regiments,  Second  New  York  Regiment,  First,  Second, 

Third  and  Fifth  New  Jersey  Regiments,  Armand’s  Corps 
of  French  Volunteers,  Hubley’s  Eleventh  Pennsylvania 
Regiment,  Proctor’s  Pennsylvania  Artillery,  the 
“German  Regiment  of  the  Continental  Line,”  recruited 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  Captain  Simeon  Spaulding’s 
Westmoreland  Independent  Company,  Captain  John  Frank1  in ’s 
Company  of  Westmoreland  Militia.  These  troops,  brigaded 
under  Generals  Hand,  Poor  and  Maxwell,  left  this 
. site  July  31.  1779,  commanded  by  Major  General  John 
Sullivan,  to  forever  destroy  the  power  and  prestige 
of  the  Six  Nations. 

Erected  by  the  City  of  Wilkes-Barre,  1927. 


BOULDER  MARKING  FORT  SULLIVAN  AT  ATHENS 

In  Sullivan’s  Expedition,  the  march  that  destroyed  savagery  and 
opened  the  Keystone  and  Empire  States  to  civdization,  four  brigades 
furnished  by  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
New  Hampshire,  with  Procter’s  Artillery  and  Parr’s  Riflemen,  took 
part.  At  this  Tioga  Point,  along  the  southern  door  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  5000  troops  encamped.  Named  by  the  Continentals  and 
garrisoned  by  250  soldiers  of  the  2nd  New  Jersey  regiment  under 
Colonel  Israel  Shreve,  here  stood 

FORT  SULLIVAN 

with  four  block  houses,  curtains  and  abatis,  from 
August  11th  to  October  3rd  1779. 


This  tablet  is  erected  by  the  Tioga  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  1902 
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This  boulder  is  above  the  fort  location,  but  just  where  artillery  was 

placed  from  river  to  river,  to  protect  the  ‘‘light  troops”  camped  just 

above. — 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SULLIVAN  EXPEDITION 

Including  The 

HARTLEY  AND  BRODHEAD  EXPEDITIONS 
Hartley  Expedition 

Hartley,  Col.  Letter  to  Gen,  Hand,  dated  York,  May  10,  1779.  Print- 
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Brodhead,  Daniel.  Fort  Pitt  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Wash- 
ington. (Middlebrook)  May  6,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  4 pp.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1005,  L.  C. 

Brodhead,  Daniel.  Letter  to  Major  General  Greene,  dated  Pittsburgh, 
May  26,  1779  (Extract)  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  12,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  119. 

Brodhead,  Daniel.  Pittsburgh.  To  (George)  Washington  (Middle- 
brook),  May  29,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1036,  L.  C. 

Brodhead,  Daniel.  Letter  to  Captain  Joseph  Irwine,  dated  Head 
Quarters,  Pittsburgh,  July  17,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  1, 
Appendix,  Vol.  12,  p.  138. 

Brodhead,  Daniel.  Letter  to  Lt.  Colonel  S Bayard,  dated  Pittsburgh, 
July  20,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  12,  Appendix,  p.  139. 

Brodhead,  Daniel.  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  Fort  Pitt,  July 
31,  1779.  Printed — -Penna.  Arch.  I,  Appendix,  Vol.  12,  p.  148. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  Col.  Letter  to  Colonel  John  Mitchell,  dated  Pitts- 
burgh, August  2,  1779  (Extract).  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol. 
12,  Appendix,  p.  149. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  Col.  Letter  to  Governor  Reed,  dated  Head  Quarters, 
Pittsburgh,  August  3,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  12, 
Appendix,  p.  150. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  Col.  Letter  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Esq.,  dated  Fort 
Pitt,  August  3,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  12,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  150. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  Col.  Letter  to  George  Morgan,  dated  Pittsburgh, 
August  4,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  12,  Appendix, 
p.  153-54. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  Col.  Letter  to  Archibald  Steele,  Esq.,  dated  Head 
Quarters,  Pittsburgh,  August  4,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I, 
Vol.  12,  Appendix,  p.  153. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  Col.  Letter  to  Sullivan,  August  6,  1779.  Printed— 
Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  12,  Appendix,  p.  154. 

(Brodhead,  Daniel)  Pittsburgh.  To  (George  Washington,  West  Point), 
September  16,  1779.  3 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1133,  L.  C.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I, 
Vol.  12,  Appendix,  p.  155-58. 

Brodhead,  Daniel,  Col.  Letter  to  President  Reed,  dated  Pittsburgh, 
September  23,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  710. 

Brodhead,  Daniel.  Letter  to  Major  Gen.  Sullivan,  dated  Head  Qrs. 
Pittsburgh,  October  10,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Archives  I,  Vol. 
12,  Appendix,  p.  165-66. 

Brodhead,  Daniel.  Letter  to  Hon.  Maj.  Gen.  Greene,  dated  Pitts- 
burgh, October  26,  1779.  Printed — Penna.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  12,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  175. 
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Brodhead,  Daniel.  Fort  Pitt  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Washing- 
ton (West  Point),  November  10,  1779.  L.  S.  4 pp.  In  Sparks, 
Letters  to  Washington,  2,  349.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1179,  L.  C. 

Brodhead  to  the  Wyandot  Chiefs.  Contemporary  Copy.  5 pp.  Ftom 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  970,  L.  C. 

Brodhead,  Col  Daniel.  Official  report,  Allegany  Expedition.  Publish- 
ed Penna.  Arch.  T,  Vol.  12,  pp.  138,  154,  155;  New  York  Centennial 
Volume,  p.  306-309. 

Clare,  Thomas.  George  Creek,  Monongahela  County  (Pennsylvania). 
To  (Captain)  Joseph  Skelton  (Pittsburgh),  April  28,  1779.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  993,  L.  C. 

Continental  Congress — Journals — Brodhead  Expedition  References, 
Vol.  15.  September  7 to  November  8,  1779.  Pages  1034,  1111, 
1162,  1207,  1209,  1212,  1249. 

Crawford,  William.  Fort  Pitt.  To  George  Washington  (New  Wind- 
sor), July  12,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1075,  L.  C. 

Delaware  Chiefs.  Fort  Pitt  (Pennsylvania).  Speech  (to  Col.  Daniel 
Brodhead),  April  9,  1779.  Giving  him  a Delaware  name,  Maghin- 
gua  Keeshoch,  the  Great  Moon.  Contemporary  copy.  1 p.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  971,  L.  C. 

Gibson,  John.  Fort  Laurens  (On  the  Tuscarawas  River).  To  Brig. 
Gen.  (Lachlan)  McIntosh  (Fort  Pitt,  Pennsylvania),  February 
13,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  5 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  918,  L.  C. 

(Half-King,  Wyandot).  Sandusky  (New  York).  Speech  in  answer 
to  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1003,  L.  C. 

Heckenwelder,  John.  Coshocton  (now  in  Ohio).  To  (Col.  Daniel 
Brodhead,  Fort  McIntosh,  Pennsylvania),  March  12,  1779.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  942,  L.  C. 

(Heckenwelder,  John).  Cooshechung  (On  the  Muskingum).  To 
Col.  John  Gibson,  Fort  Laurens  (On  the  Tuscarawas),  March  19, 
1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  Contemporary  copy  2 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  949,  L.  C. 

Heckenwelder,  John.  Cooshocking  (On  the  Muskingum) . To  Col  (Dan- 
iel) Brodhead,  Fort  McIntosh  (Pennsylvania),  April  9,  1779. 
Contemporary  copy.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  971,  L.  C. 

Hackenwelder,  John.  Cooshocking  (On  the  Muskingum).  To  Col. 
(Daniel)  Brodhead  (Pittsburgh),  April  28,  1779.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  993,  L.  C. 

Hackenwelder,  John.  Cooshocking  (On  the  Muskingum).  To  Col. 
Daniel  Brodhead,  Fort  Pitt),  May  28,  1779.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1035,  L.  C. 
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Hackenwelder,  John.  Cooshocking.  To  Brodhead.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1030,  L.  C. 

Hinquapooshees.  (The  Big  Cat).  Cooshocking  (On  the  Muskingum). 
Speech  to  Machingwe  Geeshooch  (Col.  Daniel  Brodhead),  May  4, 
1779.  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1003, 
L.  C. 

Hinquapooshees.  (The  Big  Cat)  Cooshocking  (On  the  Muskingum). 
Speech  to  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead,  Fort  Pitt,  May  22,  1779.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1026,  L.  C. 

Hinquapooshees.  (The  Big  Cat)  Cooshocking  (On  the  Muskingum). 
Speech  to  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead  (Fort  Pitt),  May  25,  1779. 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1030,  L.  C. 

Hinquapooshees  (The  Big  Cat)  and  the  Councillors  of  Cooshocking. 
(On  the  Muskingum).  To  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead  (Fort  Pitt), 
May  29,  1779.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Voi.  2,  p.  1037,  L.  C. 

Hinquapooshees.  (The  Big  Cat)  To  (Captain  John)  Killbuck  and 
other  chiefs,  May  29,  1779.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Voi.  2,  p.  1037,  L.  C. 

Killbuck,  Captain  John.  Cooshackung  (Coshocton,  Ohio).  To  (Col. 
John  Gibson,  Fort  Laurens,  on  the  Tuscarawas),  January  30,  1779. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  912, 
L.  C. 

Killbuck,  Captain  John.  Cooshacking  (Coshocton,  now  in  Ohio).  To 
Col.  John  Gibson,  Fort  Pitt,  February  9,  1779.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  916,  L.  C. 

Kil’buck,  Captain  John.  Coshocton  (now  in  Ohio).  To  (Brig.  Gen 
Lachlan)  McIntosh  (Fort  McIntosh,  Pennsylvania),  March  13, 
1779.  From  AVashington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2, 
p.  943,  L.  C. 

Killbuck,  Captain  John.  Coshocton  (now  in  Ohio).  To  (Brig.  Gen. 
Lachlan)  McIntosh  (Fort  McIntosh,  Pennsylvania),  March  15, 
1779.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
945,  L.  C. 

Lewis,  Andrew.  Fort  Laurens  (on  the  Tuscarawas).  Return  of  mili- 
tary stores  at  Fort  Laurens,  February  13,  1779.  A.  D.  S.  1 p.. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.918,  L.  C. 

Lochry,  Archibald.  Hanna’s  town  (Pennsylvania).  To  Col.  Daniel 
Brodhead  (Fort  Pitt),  April  11,  1779.  Recent  copy.  1 p.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  971,  L.  C. 

Lochry,  Archibald.  Hanna’s  Town  (Pennsylvania).  To  Col.  Daniel 
Brodhead  (Fort  Pitt),  May  1,  1779.  From  Washington  Corre- 
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Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  906,  L.  C. 
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McIntosh,  (Lachlan).  Fort  Pitt  (Pennsylvania),  To  Capt.  John  Kill- 
buck  (Coshocton,  Ohio),  February  25,  1779.  Contemporary  copy. 
3 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
925,  L.  C. 

McIntosh,  (Lachlan).  Fort  McIntosh  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George) 
Washington  (Middlebrook),  March  19,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  949,  L.  C. 

McIntosh,  Lachlan.  Pittsburg.  Charges  against  Daniel  Sullivan, 
April  17,  1779.  Contemporary  copy.  1 p.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  979,  L.  C. 

McIntosh,  Lachlan.  (Middlebrook).  To  (George)  Washington 
(Middlebrook),  May  3,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  3 pp.  From  Washington 
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McIntosh  Lachlan.  Fort  Pitt  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Wash- 
ington (Middlebrook),  March  12,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  4 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  "p.  942,  L.  C. 

Vernon,  Frederick.  Fort  Laurens  (On  the  Tuscarawas).  To  Col. 
Daniel  Brodhead  (Fort  McIntosh,  Pennsylvania),  March  28,  1779. 
A.  L.  S.  3 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  p.  959,  L.  C. 

Vernon,  Frederick.  Fort  Laurens  (On  the  Tuscarawas).  To  Col. 
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temporary copy.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  995,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Philadelphia.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  (Lachlan) 
McIntosh  (Fort  Pitt,  Pennsylvania),  January  31,  1779.  Draft.  5 
pp.  In  handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  In  Ford,  7,  336.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  912,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook).  To  (Col.  Daniel  Brodhead, 
Fort  Pitt),  February  15,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
John  Laurens.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  p.  920,  L.  C. 
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Intosh (Fort-  Pitt),  February  15,  1779.  Autographed  draft.  7 
pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
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tosh (Fort  Pitt),  March  5,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Offi- 
cers, Vol.  2,  p.  934,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead 
(Fort  Pitt),  March  5,  1779.  Draft.  4 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Offi- 
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(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead 
(Fort  Pitt),  March  22,  1779.  Draft.  6 pp.  In  handwriting  'of 
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Tench  Tilghman.  In  Ford,  7,  372.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  952,  L.  C. 
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Hanson  Harrison.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Offi- 
cers, Vol.  2,  p.  1000,  L.  C. 
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(Fort.  Pitt),  May  10,  1779.  Draft.  7 pp.  In  handwriting  of  James 
McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  1010,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead 
(Fort  Pitt),  May  21,  1779.  Draft.  5 pp.  In  handwriting  of  James 
McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  1024,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  New  Windsor.  To  (Col.  Daniel  Brodhead, 
Fort  Pitt),  July  13,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwriting  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  p.  1076,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  West  Point.  To  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead, 
(Fort  Pitt,  Pennsylvania),  October  18,  1779.  Draft.  5 pp.\  In 
handwriting  of  Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1157,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  West  Point.  To  (Col.  John  Mitchell,  Phila- 
delphia). Forwarding  letter  to  Col.  (Daniel)  Brodhead,  October 
19,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwriting  of  Robert  Hanson  Harrison. 
From  AVashington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1158, 
L.  C. 

(Zeisberger,  David).  Coosbocking  (Coshocton,  Ohio).  To  Brig.  Gen. 
Lachlan  McIntosh,  Pittsburg,  February  18,  1779.  A.  L.  1 p. 
From  AVashington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  922, 
L.  C. 

Sullivan  Expedition 
(American  Correspondence) 

(Unknown)  Extract  of  a letter  from  Easton,  September  22,  1779. 
Printed-Pa.  Archives  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  709. 

Alison,  Francis,  Jr.  Letter  to  Col.  Joshua  Elder,  dated  Sunbury, 
July  29,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  592. 

Alison.  Francis,  Jr.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed,  dated  Sunburv,  July  28, 
1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  589-90. 

Amory,  T.  C.  Paper  on  Expedition  into  the  Indian  Country  in 
AVestern  New  York,  under  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  in  1779.  Printed 
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— Massachusetts  Historical  Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  XX,  p.  88- 
94. 

Barber,  (Francis).  (Wyoming,  Pennsylvania).  Return  of  men  fit  for 
duty  at  Wyoming.  Tabular  statement.  Contemporary  copy  by 
Peter  Brvan  Bruin.  1 p.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1093,  L.  C. 

Blaine,  Ephraim.  Carlisle  (Pennsylvania).  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward 
Hand,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania),  April  24,  1779.  A.  L.  S'.  2 pp. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  986, 
L.  C. 

Blaine,  Ephraim.  Carlisle  (Pennsylvania).  A return  of  provisions 
upon  the  Susquehannah  and  in  York  and  other  counties,  April  28, 
1779.  Tabular  statement.  2 pp.  Contemporary  copy  attested  by 
Royal  Flint.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  993,  L.  C. 

Blaine,  Ephraim.  Carlisle  (Pennsylvania).  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John) 
Sullivan  (Easton),  May  24,  1779.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1028,  L.  C. 

Blaine,  Colonel  Ephraim.  Autographed  letter  signed  by  Colonel  Eph- 
raim Blaine  to  General  Hand  at  Wyoming  with  the  original  ad- 
dress, and  General  Hand’s  endorsement.  Two  pages  quarto.  The 
letter  dated  from  Philadelphia,  July  26,  1779.  Bowden.  Cata- 
logue of  unpublished  papers  of  Hand. 

Blaine,  Colonel  Ephraim.  Letter  to  Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  August 
22,  1779.  Mss.  Sullivan  Papers,  N.  II.  Historical  Society. 

Board  of  War.  Letter  to  Joseph  Reed,  dated  War  Office,  May  19,  1799. 
Printed — Pa.  Archives  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  418. 

Board  of  War.  Directions  to  Sullivan,  signed  by  Tim.  Pickering,  July 
21,  1779.  Miss.  Sullivan  Papers,  N.  H.  Historical  Society.  Mss. 
Mass.  Historical  Society.  Pickering  Papers,  178%. 

Board  of  War.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed.  Extract  from  Officer  in  Western 
Army,  dated  Konadasagea,  September  9,  1779.  Printed — Pa. 

Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  7U9. 

Bush,  George,  Capt.  Autograph  Letter  signed  by  Captain  George 
Bush,  with  address  to  “General  Hand,  commanding  in  Susque- 
hanna’’. Dated  “Fort  Jenkins,  May  17,  1779,  11  o’clock  A.M. ” 
Bowden — Catalogue  of  unpublished  papers  of  Hand. 

Board  of  War,  (Philadelphia).  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sullivan  (Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania),  May  20  1779.  Contemporary  copy.  1 p. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1023, 
L.  C. 

Brown,  Adam.  Schoharie  (New  York).  Deposition:  force  of  British 
and  Indians  en  route  to  attack  Cherry  Valley,  November  12,  1779. 
D.  S.  with  a mark.  1 p.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  842,  L.  C. 
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Butler,  Lord.  Wyoming,  (Pennsylvania).  Return  of  quartermasters 
stores  arrived  at  Wyoming  since  June  23.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Yol.  2,  p.  1091,  L.  C. 

. Butler,  William.  Mill  Stone  (New  Jersey).  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John) 
Sullivan,  Mill  Stone,  May  11,  1779.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Yol.  2,  p.  1013,  L.  C. 

Butler,  (William).  Schoharie  (New  York).  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward 
Hand,  Albany),  November  16,  1778.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  949,  L.  C. 

Butler,  Zebulon.  Westmoreland  (Pennsylvania).  To  Brig.  Gen. 
(Edward)  Hand  (Minisink,  New  York),  January  10,  1779.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  900,  L.  C. 

Butler,  Zebulon.  Westmoreland  (Pennsylvania).  Returns  of  troops 
and  ammunition  at  Westmoreland,  January  10,  1779.  D.  S.  1 p. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  900, 
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26,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  510-12. 

Hunter,  Samuel.  Letter  to  Col.  Matthew  Smith,  dated  Sunbury,  July 
28,  1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  589. 

Hunter,  Sand  Col.  Letter  to  William  Maclay,  dated  Sunbury,  July  29, 
1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  590-91. 

Hunter,  Sami,  Col.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed,  dated  Sunbury,  August  4, 
1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  619-20. 
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Indian  Country.  Distances  from  Easton  (Pennsylvania)  to  Cliinisea 
(Genesee,  New  York),  with  note  respecting  the  various  lakes.  1 p. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1042, 

L.  C. 

Klock,  Jacob.  Four  miles  from  Cherry  Valley  (New  York).  To  (Brig.) 
Gen.  (Edward)  Hand,  (Cauglmawaga),  New  York.  Contem- 
porary copy.  1 p.  Enclosed  in  Hand  to  Washington,  1778,  Nov- 
ember 13.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  842,  L.  C. 

Knox,  (Henry).  Pluckamin  (New  Jersey).  To  George  Washington 
(Middlebrook),  May  30,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1038,  L.  C. 

McDougall,  Alexander.  Peekskill  (New  York).  To  (George)  Wash- 
ington (Middlebrook),  May  13,  1779.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1016,  L.  C. 

McHenry,  James.  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Nathanael)  Greene 
(Philadelphia).  Autograph  draft  signed.  1 p.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  931,  L.  C. 

McIntosh,  Lachlan.  (Middlebrook)  To  (George)  Washington  (Mid- 
dlebrook), April  27,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  4 pp.  In  Sparks,  Letters  to 
Washington,  2,  284.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  991,  L.  C. 

Maclay,  Wm.  Letter  to  Pennsylvania  Council,  dated  Paxton,  July  30, 
1779.  Printed — Pa.  Archives  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  593. 

Maclay,  William.  Letter  to  Executive  Council  of  Pa.  dated  Paxton, 
July  30,  1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  598. 

Maclay,  William.  Letter  to  Executive  Council  of  Pa.,  dated  Paxton, 
July  30,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  597-98. 

Maclay,  Wm.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed,  dated  Paxton,  July  26,  1779. 
Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  586-87. 

Malcom,  (William).  Minisink  (New  York).  To  (George)  Washington, 
Middlebrook,  April  24,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  3 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  987,  L.  C. 

Measam,  George.  Springfield  (Massachusetts).  To  (George)  Wash- 
ington (New  Windsor),  July  7,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1069,  L.  C. 

Montour,  Captain  John.  Cooshocking  (On  the  Muskingum).  To  John 
Dodge  (Fort  Pitt),  May  28,  1779.  Contemporary  copy.  On  same 
document  with  Bawbee  to  Brodhead,  1779,  May  12.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1035,  L.  C. 

Morehead,  Samuel.  Fort  Hand  (Pennsylvania).  To  Col.  (Daniel) 
Brodhead  (Fort  Pitt),  April  27,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers.  Vol.  2,  p.  992,  L.  C. 

Officer  with  Sullivan.  Copy  of  letter  to  Dr.  Stagg,  dated  Tioga,  Sep- 
tember 6,  1779.  Mss. — Canadian  Archives,  100,  253-56. 
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Oneida  Nation.  Address  to  Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan.  Contemporary 
copy.  4 pp.  Prom  'Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Yol.  2,  p.  1144,  L.  C. 

Patterson,  (William).  Sunbury  (Pennsylvania).  To  Maj.  Gen. 
Nathanael  Green  (Middlebrook) , March  28,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  958, 
L.  C. 

Patterson,  (William).  Cumberland  County  (Pennsylvania).  To 
George  Washington  (Middlebrook),  April  3,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  3 pp. 
Prom  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  966, 

L.  C. 

(Patterson,  William).  (Philadelphia)  Memo,  May  29,  1779.  A.  D. 

1 p.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
1037,  L.  C. 

Pa.  Council.  Letter  to  Sullivan,  May  21,  1779,  L.  S.  Mss.  Pa.  Mis- 
cellaneous Papers,  L.  C. 

Pennsylvania,  General  Assembly.  Resolves:  Considering  Col.  Thomas 
Proctor’s  regiment  as  part  of  the  quota  of  Pennsylvania  troops. 
Prom  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  942, 
L.  C. 

Pettit,  Chas.,  A.  Q.  M.  G.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed,  dated  Philadelphia, 
21st  May,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  433-34. 

Pickering,  Timothy.  Letter  to  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  dated  Philadel- 
phia, February  15,  1782.  Original — Mass.  Historical  Society, 

Pickering  Papers  255. 

Pickering,  Timothy.  Letter  to  John  Pickering,  Esq.,  dated  Philadel- 
phia, September  6,  1779.  Original — Mass.  Historical  Society, 
Pickering  Papers,  124. 

Pickering,  Timothy.  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  War  Office, 
May  24,  1779.  Original — Mass.  Historical  Society,  Pickering 

Papers,  234. 

Potter,  James.  Northumberland  County  (Pennsylvania).  To 
(George)  Washington  (Middlebrook),  April  6,  1*779.  A.  L.  S. 

2 pp.  Prom  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
967,  L.  C. 

Proctor,  Thomas.  Letter  to  Sullivan,  May  15,  1779.  Mss.  Greene  Cor- 
respondence, Vol.  15,  p.  13 ; American  Philosophical  Society. 

Proctor,  Thomas.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed,  dated  Philadelphia,  May  15, 
1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  405. 

Pulaski,  (Casimir,  Comte).  Minisink  (New  York).  To  (George) 
Washington  (Fredericksburg),  November  23,  1778.  L.  S.  1 p. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  863, 
L.  C. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Autograph  letter  from  Joseph  Reed,  President  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  To  Col.  Samuel 
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Hunter,  Lieutenant  of  Northumberland  County,  the  whole  copied 
by  General  Hand.  The  letter  was  dated  ‘'In  Council,  Philadelphia, 
March  27,  1779.”  Bowden — Catalogue  of  unpublished  papers  of 
Hand. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Philadelphia.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Hand,  Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania.  April  21,  1779.  Contemporary  copy.  3 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  983,  L.  C. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Board  of  War,  dated  Philadelphia,  May  20, 
1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Yol.  7,  p.  424-25. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan,  dated  Philadelphia,  May 
21,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  427-30. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Captain  Thomas  Campbell,  dated  Philadelphia, 
May  29,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Yol.  7,  p.  447. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Col.  Samuel  Hunter,  dated  June  2,  1779. 
Printed — -Pa.  Arch.  I,  Yol.  7,  p.  455. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan,  dated  June  3,  1779. 
Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  457-58. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Robert  Morris,  July  9,  1781.  Printed — Pa. 
Arch.  I,  Vol.  9,  p.  262-63. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  Philadelphia,  July 
11,  1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  555-56. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Board  of  War,  dated  “In  Council  in  Phila- 
delphia, August  12,  1779.”  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p. 

640. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  County  Lieutenants,  dated  “In  Council  in 
Philadelphia,  August  18,  1779.”  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol. 
7,  p.  650. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Extract  of  letter  to  President  of  Congress,  dated  Phila- 
delphia, August  24,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  664. 

Reed,  Joseph.  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1779.  (Extract.)  Printed — Pa.  Arch,  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  686. 

Scammell,  Alexander.  (West  Point)  Return  of  troops  employed  on 
the  Western  Expedition,  September  5,  1779.  D.  S.  2 pp.  ' From 
Washington  correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1125,  L.  C. 

Schaick,  (Goose)  (Van).  (Fort  Schuyler,  New  York),  April  21,  1779. 
D.  S.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2 p. 
984,  L.  C. 

Schaick,  (Goose)  (Van).  Fort  Schuyler  (New  York).  To  Maj.  Gen. 
(Phillip  John)  Schuyler  (Albany),  April  24,  1779.  L.  S.  2 pp. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p 988 

L.  C. 

Schaick,  (Goose)  (Van).  Albany  (New  York).  To  (George)  Wash- 
ington (Fort  Montgomery),  July  15,  1779.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1080,  L.  C. 
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(Schuyler,  Philip  John).  (Albany)  to  (George  Washington,  near 
Middlebrook,  New  Jersey),  February  4,  1779.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  913,  L.  C. 

(Schuyler,  Philip  John).  (Albany)  Estimate  of  stores  necessary  for 
3000  men  on  an  expedition  into  the  Indian  country,  March  1,  1779. 
Draft.  4 pp.  In  handwriting  of  John  Lansing,  Jr.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  930,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Albany.  To  (George)  Washington  (Middle- 
brook),  March  1,  1779.  L.  S.  16  pp.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  930,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Albany.  To  (George)  Washington  (Middle- 
brook).  March  8,  1779.  L.  S.  3 pp.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  938,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John) . Albany.  To  (George)  Washington  (Middle- 
brook),  April  3,  1779.  L.  S.  8 pp.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  966,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Albany.  To  (George)  Washington  (Middle- 
brook),  April  8,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  970,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Manor  of  Livingston  (New  York).  To 
(George)  Washington  (Middlebrook),  April  15,  1779.  A.  L.  S. 
2 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
976,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Albany.  To  (George)  Washington  (Middle- 
brook), April  24,  1779.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  988,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Albany  (New  York).  To  (George)  Wash- 
ington (Middlebrook),  April  27,  1779.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  992,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Albany.  To  (George)  Washington  (Middle- 
brook), April  29,  1779.  L.  S.  7 pp.  From  Washington  Correpond- 
ence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  995,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John) . Saratoga  (New  York).  To  (George)  Wash- 
ington (Middlebrook),  May  30,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  3 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1039,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John).  Albany.  To  (George)  Washington  (Ring- 
wood),  June  5,  1779.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1051,  L.  C. 

Schuyler,  Philip.  Letter  to  Sullivan,  June  21,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Sullivan  Papers,  N.  H.  Historical  Society. 

Schuyler,  Philip.  Extract  of  letter  to  Sullivan,  July  7,  1779.  Mss. 
Sullivan  Papers,  N.  II.  Historical  Society. 

Schuyler,  Philip.  Extract  of  letter,  July  24,  1779  (with  extract  from 
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letter  from  Volckert  P.  Douw,  July  27,  1779).  Mss.  Sullivan 
Papers  N.  H.  Historical  Society. 

Schuyler,  (Philip  John)  and  Edward  Hand.  Saratoga  (New  York). 
To  (George)  Washington  (Fredericksburg),  November  24,  1778. 
L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  865,  L.  C. 

Scott,  William.  Easton  (Pennsylvania).  May  18,  1779.  D.  S.  1 p. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1021, 
L.  C. 

Shawanoes,  Wyandots  & Mingoes.  Speech  in  reply  to  the  Delaware 
Council.  Contemporary  copy.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  962,  L.  C. 

Sheriff,  Charles.  Middlebrook.  March  2,  1779.  Contemporary  copy 
by  Peter  Bryan  Bruin.  4 pp.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  932,  L.  C. 

Smithy  Wm.  J.  Certificate  of  Service  (under  command  of  Sullivan) 
given  to  Lt.  Col.  Wm.  J.  Smith,  dated  Easton,  October  13,  1779. 
Original— Mass.  Historical  Society,  Pickering  Papers,  692. 

Spalding,  Simon.  Fort  Penn  (Pennsylvania).  To  (Brig.)  Gen. 
(Edward)  Hand  (Minisink,  New  York),  March  25,  1779.  A.  L. 
S.  1 p.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2, 
p.  955,  L.  C. 

Spencer,  Oliver.  Easton  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Washington 
(Middlebrook),  April  30,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  997,  L.  C. 

Spencer,  (Oliver).  Easton  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Washing- 
ton (Middlebrook),  May  3,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  3 pp.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1001,  L.  C. 

Spencer,  Oliver.  Brinkers  Mills  (near  Pocono,  Pennsylvania).  To 
(George)  Washington  (Middlebrook),  May  14,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 
p.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1017 
L.  C. 

Spencer,  Oliver.  Letter  to  Gen.  Hand,  dated  Locust  Hill,  June  4, 
1779.  Original — New  York  Public  Library,  Em.  6722. 

(Stewart,  Charles).  To  (George  Washington,  Middlebrook) . Answers 
to  sixteen  questions  respecting  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations. 
A.  D.  3 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers  Vol 
2,  p.  1042,  L.  C. 

Stewart,  Charles.  March  from  Wyoming  to  Tioga.  Copy  of  a letter 
of  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.,  to  Major-General  Sullivan,  dated  Easton, 
3rd  June,  1779.  Bowden — Catalogue  of  unpublished  papers  of 
Hand. 

Stewart,  Charles.  “Doctor  Bryans”  (Fredericksburg).  To  (Lt.)  Col. 
(Robert)  (Hanson)  Harrison  (Fredericksburg),  November  5, 
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1778.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  Prom  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  834,  L.  C. 

(Stewart,  Charles).  (Fredericksburg).  Memo.  Roads  leading  into 
the  Indian  Country  and  other  information.  November  5,  1778. 
A.  D.  1 p.  From  Washington’s  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  p.  835,  L.  C. 

Stewart,  William.  Wyoming  (Pennsylvania).  To  Col.  Zebulon  Butler 
(Wyoming),  March  28,  1779.  Contemporary  copy.  1 p.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  958,  L.  C. 

Stoddert,  Benjamin.  Sunbury  (Pennsylvania).  To  Brig.  Gen.  (Ed- 
ward) Hand  (Minisink,  New  York),  January  7,  1779.  Contem- 
porary copy,  3 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Of- 
ficers, Vol.  2,  p.  899,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  A.  L.  (Mutilated)  Mss.  Wash- 
ington Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Gates,  March  17,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Gates  Papers,  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Gates,  March  23,  1779.  Mss.  Gates 
Papers,  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  April  15,  1779.  (Not  in 
Amory — Sullivan  Papers,  Vol.  1,  M.  H.  S.).  Printed  Amory’s 
Life,  p.  98. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  April  16,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  kiss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Millstone  (New  Jersey).  To  (George)  Washington, 
(Middlebrook),  April  16,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  4 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  977,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Alexander  McDougall,  April  22,  1779. 
Mss.  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Governor  George  Clinton,  April  29,  1779. 
(Not  in  Amory- — Sullivan  Papers,  Vol.  1,  M.  H.  S.).  Printed — 
Amory’s  Life,  p.  103. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  April  29,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Millstone  (New  Jersey).  To  (George)  Washington 
(Middlebrook),  April  29,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  995,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  May  4,  1779.  Mss. 
Greene  Correspondence,  Vol.  7,  p.  59;  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Copy  of  letter  to  Brig.  Gen.  Hand,  dated  Easton,  May 
8,  1779.  Mss.  Ontario  (N.  Y.)  Historical  Society. 
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Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  May,  8,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Easton  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Washington 
(Middlebrook) , May  8,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1009,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  May  10,  1779.  Mss. 
Greene  Correspondence,  Vol.  7,  #60;  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Pres.  Joseph  Reed  of  Pa.  May  11,  1779. 
Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  388. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  May  12,  1779.  Mss. 
Greene  Correspondence,  Vol.  7,  #77,  American  Philosophical 
Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  May  12,  1779.  A.  L.  S Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  May  15,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Con- 
tains letter  from  Lt.  Col.  Wm.  Butler.  Mss.  Washington  Papers, 
L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Mill  Stone  (New  Jersey).  To  (George)  Washington, 
(Middlebrook),  May  15,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1018,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letters  to  Gen.  Greene,  May  16,  1779  (two  brief  notes 
re  funds).  Mss.  Greene  Correspondence,  Vol.  5,  #8,  and  Vol.  5, 
#2,  American  Philosophical  Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  May  18,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Hickory  Tavern  (Easton,  Pennsylvania).  To 
(George)  Washington  (Middlebrook),  May  18,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 
p.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
1021,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  John  Jay,  May  20,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  (On  list 
— Flick — L.  C.).  Mss.  Continental  Congress  Papers,  #160 — L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Greene,  May  23,  1779.  hiss.  Greene  Corre- 
spondence, Vol.  5,  p.  62 ; American  Philosophical  Society. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  May  23,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Easton  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Washington 
(Morristown),  May  23,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  1 p.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1028,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Order  of  March,  May  24, 1779.  Mss.  New  York  Public 
Library.  Printed — Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of  Maj. 
Gen.  John  Sullivan,  p.  66 ; by  the  State  of  New  York,  1887. 
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Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed  of  Pa.  May  26,  1779.  Printed- 
Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  439. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  May  26,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Easton  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Washington, 
(Middlebrook) , May  26,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1032,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  May  31,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Easton  (Pennsylvana) . To  (George)  Washington 
(Middlebrook),  May  31,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  2 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1041,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  t.o  Pres.  Reed  of  Pa.  May  31,  1779.  Print- 
ed— Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  450. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed  of  Pa.  June  7,  1779.  Printed 
— Pa.  Arch  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  473. 

Sullivan,  Jno.  Letter  to  Gen.  Hand,  dated  Headquarters,  Easton,  June 
10,  1779.  Original — New  York  Public  Library,  Em.  479. 

(Sullivan,  John).  (Easton,  Pennsylvania).  To  (George  Washing- 
ton, Smith’s  Clove),  June  12,  1779.  Transcript  (extract).  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1054,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Wyoming  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George)  Washing- 
ton, (New  Windsor),  June  25,  1779.  Transcript.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1061,  L.  C. 

(Sullivan,  John).  (Wyoming,  Pennsylvania)..  To  (George  Washing- 
ton, New  Windsor),  June  29,  1779.  Transcript  (extract).  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1063,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  Gen.  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Clinton,  June  27,  1779.  A.  L.  S 
2 pp.  Mss.  Pa.  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

Sullivan,  Gen.  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  Clinton,  July  6,  1779.  A.  L.  S. 
2 pp.  Mss.  Pa.  Historical  Society,  Philadelphia. 

(Sullivan,  John).  Wyoming  (Pennsylvania).  To  (George  Washing- 
ton, New  Windsor),  July  10,  1779.  A.  L.  4 pp.  Bottom  fourth  of 
letter  missing.  From  Washington  Correspondence  witli  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  p.  1073,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  James  Clinton,  July  11,  1779.  Print- 
ed— Flick  Pamphlet,  p.  106. 

Sullivan,  John,  Maj.  Gen.  Extract  of  a letter  to  Congress,  dated 
Wyoming,  July  21,  1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  568-69. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  4o  John  Jay,  July  21,  1779.  A.  L.  S.  Mss. 
Continental  Congress  Papers,  #160,  L.  C. 
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Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Pres,  of  Congress,  July  26,  1779.  A.  L.  S. 
Mss.  Continental  Congress  Papers,  #160,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Gen.  James  Clinton,  July  30,  1779.  Print- 
ed— Public  Papers  of  Geo.  Clinton,  Vol.  5,  p.  178. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Col.  John  Cook,  July  30,  1779.  Printed 

Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  593. 

Sullivan,  John,  Maj.  Gen.  Letter  to  Col.  Sam'l  Hunter,  dated  Head 
Quarters,  Wyoming,  July  30,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch,  I.  Vol. 
7,  pp.  594-95. 


Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Washington,  July  30,  1779.  Printed- 
Flick  Pamphlet,  p.  111. 


Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Pres,  of  Congress,  August  15,  1779.  L.  S. 
(Mss.  Continental  Congress  Papers,  #160,  L.  C.) 


Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to 
Amory’s  Life,  p.  117. 
M.  H.  S.). 


Washington,  August  15,  1779.  Printed — 
(Not  in  Amofy-Sullivan  Papers,  Vol.  1, 


Sullivan,  John.  Tioga  (New  York).  To  (George)  Washington  (West 
1 omt),  August  15,  1779.  Contemporary  copy  by  James  McHenry. 
4 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers  Vol  2 n 
1111,  L.  C.  > • > i • 


Sullivan,  Gen.  John.  To  Israel  Slireve,  order  for  provisioning  and  de- 
fense of  army  at  Tioga.  A.  L.  S.  4 pp.  Mss.  Pa.  Historical 
Society,  Philadelphia.  Dated  Head  Quarters,  Tiaoga,  August  24, 


Sullivan,  John. 
Amory’s  Life, 
M.  H.  S.) 


Address  to  Army,  August  30,  1779.  Printed— 
p.  121.  (Not  in  Amory-Sullivan  Papers,  Vol.  1, 


Sullivan,  John.  Newtown  (New  York).  To  (George  Washington,  West 
Point),  August  30,  1779.  Contemporary  copy.  7 pp.  ’From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1121,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  John.  ^(Newtown,  New  York).  Address  to  his  troops, 
August  30,  1779.  Contemporary  copy.  2 pp.  Enclosed  in  pre- 
ceding entry.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers 
^ ol.  2,  p.  1121,  L.  C. 


Sullivan,  John.  To  Oneida  Indians,  September  1,  1779.  Printed 

Amory’s  Life,  p.  127.  (Original  not  in  Amory-Sullivan  Papers, 
Vol.  1,  Mass.  Historical  Society  Mss.) 


Sullivan.  John.  Address  to  the  Oneida  Nation.  Contemporarv  copy 
by  Richard  Kidder  Meade.  3 pp.  From  Washington  Corr^pond- 
ence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1144,  L.  C. 


Sullivan,  John.  (Catherine’s  Town,  New  York).  Address  to  the 
Oneida  Nation.  Contemporary  copy.  3 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1123,  L.  C. 
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Sullivan,  John.  Chemung  (New  York).  To  (George)  Washington 
(West  Point),  September  28,  1779.  17  pp.  From  Washington 

Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1141,  L.  C. 

Sullivan,  Gen.  John.  Orders  to  Cornelius  Cox.  Copy  of  letter  dated 
Estherton,  17  October  1779,  2 pp.  Mss.  Pa.  Historical  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  Pres.  Reed,  dated  Easton,  October  18,  1779. 
Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Yol.  7,  p.  756. 

Sullivan,  John.  Final  official  report  of  expedition.  Re-published 
from  reprint,  Maryland  Journal  and  Baltimore  Advertiser,  Tues- 
day, October  19,  1779.  Published — “The  Military  Services  and 
Public  Life  of  Major  General  John  Sullivan”,  by  Thomas  C. 
Amory,  Boston,  Mass.,  p.  130,  &c.  Published — New  York  Centen- 
nial, Volume  p.  296-305. 

Sullivan,  John.  Letter  to  General  Assembly,  dated  Providence,  Novem- 
ber 20,  1778.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  94. 

(Washington,  George).  Fredericksburg.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward 
Hand,  Albany),  October  21,  1778.  Draft  1 p.  In  handwriting  of 
Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Offi- 
cers, Vol.  2,  p.  806,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Fredericksburg.  To  Col.  (Philip  Van)  Cort- 
landt  (Peekskill),  November  5,  1778.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  832,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Poughkeepsie.  To  Col.  (Philip  Van)  Cort- 
landt  (Rochester,  Ulster  County),  November  10,  1778.  Draft.  1 
p.  In  handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  839,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Poughkeepsie  (New  York).  To  (Casimir,  Comte 
Pulaski,  Trenton),  November  10,  1778.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  839,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Fredericksburg).  To  (Lt.)  Col.  (William) 
Butler  (Schoharie),  November  12,  1778.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  841,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook).  Summary  of  intelligence 

from  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Hand,  Cols.  (John)  Cox,  (William) 
Patterson  and  (Charles)  Stewart  relative  to  the  Indian  Country. 
A.  D.  20  pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  1041,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook).  Sixteen  questions  (Pro- 

pounded to  Col.  John  Cox,  Philadelphia).  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1041,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Philadelphia.  To  Brig.  Gen.  (Edward)  Hand 
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(Minisink,  New  York),  January  1,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol,  2,  p.  894,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Philadelphia.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Philip  John) 
Schuyler  (Albany),  January  18,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilgliman.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  905,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Philadelphia.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  James  Clinton 
(Albany),  January  19,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  908,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Philadelphia.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Philip  John) 
Schuyler  (Albany),  January  25,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilghman  and  Washington.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  908,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Philadelphia.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  James  Clinton 
(Albany),  January  25,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  908,  L.  C. 

(AVashington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Hand, 
Minisink,  New  York),  February  7,  1779.  Draft.  4 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  913,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Philip  John) 
Schuyler  (Albany),  February  11,  1779.  Draft.  7 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  917,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Middlebrook.  Instruction  to  (Col.)  Jeremiah 
Wadsworth  (Hartford),  February  14,  1779.  Autograph  draft 
signed.  2 pp.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Arol.  2,  p.  919,  L.  C. 

(AAffishington,  George).  Middlebrook.  Instructions  to  Maj.  Gen. 
(Nathaniel)  Green  (Philadelphia),  February  24,  1779.  Draft.  2 
pp.  From  AVashington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
924,  L.  C. 

Washington,  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Hand) 
February  26,  1779.  Transcript.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  925,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Philip  John) 
Schuyler  (Albany),  February  26,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  926,  E.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  (Edward)  Hand 
(Minisink,  New  York),  February  28,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  928,  L.  0. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook).  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Nathanael) 
Greene  (Philadelphia),  March  1,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  From  AVash- 
ington Correspondence  with  Officers,  Arol.  2,  p.  928,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook).  To  Maj.  Ikleburg  (Eichel- 
berger)  Sunbury,  (Pennsylvania),  March  1,  1779.  Draft.  1 p. 
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From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vo1.  2,  p.  928, 
L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook).  Instructions  to  Col.  William 
Patterson  (Sunbury,  Pennsylvania),  March  1,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2 p.  929, 
L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Col.  William  Patterson 
(Sunbury,  Pennsylvania),  March  2,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  931,  L.  C. 

(Washington,.  George) . Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.)  Gen  (James)  Pot- 
ter (Northumberland  County),  March  2,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  931,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  Instructions  for  (Col.  Jere- 
miah Wadsworth,  Hartford),  March  2,  1779.  Autograph  draft 
signed.  1 p.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  p.  931,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene,  Philadelphia).  Draft.  4 pp.  In  handwriting  of  James 
McHenry.  From  AVashington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  930,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  (Middlebrook).  To  (Maj.  Gen.  Horatio  Gates, 
Boston).  Draft.  4 pp.  In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  935,  L. 
C.  i 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Providence,  Rhode  Island),  March  6,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  935.  Mss.  Sullivan  Papers  N.  H.  His- 
torical Society. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  (Edward)  Hand 
(Minisink,  New  York),  March  16,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  945,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  (Edward) 
Hand  (Minisink,  New  York),  March  21,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  950,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  Philip  John 
Schuyler,  Albany),  March  21,  1779.  Transcript.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  951,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Brig.  Gen.  (Edward)  Hand 
(Minisink,  New  York),  March  24,  1779.  Draft.  5 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilghman  and  Washington.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  953,  L.  C, 
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(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  (William) 
Maxwell  (Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey),  March  25,  1779.  Draft.  2 
pp.  In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry  and  Washington.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  954,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  Philip  John 
Schuyler,  Albany),  March  25,  1779.  Draft.  6 pp.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  954,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Col.  Zebulon  Butler  (Wy- 
oming, Pennsylvania),  April  1,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  962,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Hand, 
Minisink,  New  York),  April  1,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  P>.  962,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  (Edward) 
Hand,  (Minisink,  New  York),  April  4,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  966,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  Instructions  to  Capt.  John 
Paul  Schott  (Middlebrook),  April  4,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  967,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Louis  Be  Begue 
Du  Portail,  Philadelphia),  April  9,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  970,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  Instructions  to  Brig.  Gen. 
Edward  Hand  (Lancaster,  Pennsylvania),  April  9,  1779.  Draft. 
2 pp.  In  handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  971,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Brig.  Gen.  (James)  Clin- 
ton (Albany),  April  19,  1779.  Draft.  8 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Of- 
ficers, Vol.  2,  p.  980,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  Philip  John 
Schuyler,  Albany),  April  19,  1779.  Draft.  4 pp.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  981,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Nathanael) 
Greene  (Middlebrook),  April  22,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  984,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Col.  (Oliver)  Spencer 
(Minisink,  New  York),  April  29,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
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writing  of  James  McHenry.  Prom  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  994,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Millstone,  New  Jersey),  April  29,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  995,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Brig.  Gen.  (Edward) 
Hand  (Estherton,  Pennsylvania),  April  30,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp. 
In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  996,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Alexander) 
McDougall  (Peekskill),  May  3,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1000,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  Instructions  to  Maj.  Gen. 

(Nathanael)  Greene  (Philadelphia),  May  4,  1779.  Draft.  1 p. 
In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1002,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook).  To  Maj.  (Jean  Bernard  de) 
Murnand  (Philadelphia),  May  4,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1002,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  Instructions  to  (Maj.  Gen. 

John  Sullivan,  Millstone,  New  Jersey),  May  4,  1779.  Draft.  2 
pp.  In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1002.  Printed — Flick 
Pamphlet,  p.  84. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  Instructions  to  (Col.)  Jere- 

miah Wadsworth  (Hartford),  May  4,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1002,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  (Middlebrook).  To  Col.  (Oliver)  Spencer 
(Minisink,  New  York),  May  7,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1007,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  8,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1008,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  (Middlebrook).  To  Brig.  Gen.  James  Clinton 
(Albany),  May  9,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwriting  of  Robert 
Hanson  Harrison.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Of- 
ficers, Vol.  2,  p.  1009,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Philip  John)  Schuyler 
(Albany),  May  10,  1779.  Autograph  draft  signed.  2 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1011,  L.  C. 
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(Washing-ton),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  11,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Caleb  Gibbs.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1012,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Middlebrook.  May  13,  1779.  A.  D.  2 pp. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1015, 

L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  (Middlebrook).  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John) 
Sullivan  (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  13,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  10i5,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  Alexander 
McDougall,  West  Point),  May  14,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  10*16,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Col.  (Goose)  (Van) 
Schaick  (Fort  Schuyler,  New  York),  May  14,  1779.  Draft.  1 p. 
In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Corre- 
' spondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1017,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  15,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1018,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Nathanael) 
Greene  (Middlebrook),  May  19,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1022,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  19,  1799.  Draft.  2 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1022,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (George)  Measam  (Fish- 
kill),  May  23,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwriting  of  James  Mc- 
Henry. From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  1027,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  23,  1779.  Draft.  5 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1027,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Brig.  Gen.  (James) 
Clinton  (Albany),  May  24,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwriting 
of  Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1028,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  24,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1028,  L.  C. 
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(Washing-ton),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  24,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1028,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, Easton,  Pennsylvania).  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Alexander  Hamilton  From  Washington  Correspondence  w;ith 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1028,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  Nathanael 
Greene,  Middlebrook),  May  25,  1779.  Autograph  draft.  1 p. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1029, 
L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Brig.  Gen.  James  Clinton 
(Albany),  May  28,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1033,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  28,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1034,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  Brig.  Gen.  (Edward)  Hand 
(Wyoming,  Pennsylvania),  May  31,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp. 

In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1039,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Middlebrook.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  31,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1040,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Middlebrook.  Instructions  to  Maj.  Gen.  (John) 
Sullivan,  (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  May  31,  1779.  Draft.  6 pp. 
In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1040,  L.  C.  In  Amory 
Papers,  Sullivan  Papers,  Vol.  1.  Mss.  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

(Washington,  George).  Middlebrook.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John) 
Sullivan  (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  June  1,  1779.  Draft.  1 p. 
In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1043,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Morristown  (New  Jersey).  To  (Maj.  Gen. 
John  Sullivan,  Easton,  Pennsylvania),  June  4,  1779.  Draft.  1 p. 
In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1048,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Smith’s  Clove.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  James  Clinton, 
Albany),  June  10,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwiting  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers, 
Vol.  2,  p.  1053,  L.  C. 
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(Washington,  George).  Smith’s  Clove.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 

• van  (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  June  10,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1053,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Smith’s  Clove.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, Easton,  Pennsylvania),  June  11,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1054,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Smith’s  Clove.  To  (Philip  John)  Schuyler 
(Albany),  June  13,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officei’s,  Vol.  2,  p.  1055,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Smith’s  Clove.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
Easton,  Pennsylvania),  June  21,  *1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1058,  Mss.  Sullivan  Papers,  N.  H. 
Historical  Society. 

(Washington,  George).  New  Windsor.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  James  Clin- 
ton, Trvon  County,  New  York),  June  27,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1061, 
L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  New  Windsor.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  July  1,  1779.  Draft.  4 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Washington  and  Harrison.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1065,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  New  Windsor.  To  Marquis  de  Lafayette 
(Paris),  July  4,  1779.  Autograph  draft  signed.  3 pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1067,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Letter  to  Sullivan,  July  5,  1779,  L.  C.  Mss. 
Washington  Papers,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Letter  to  Council,  dated  New  Windsor,  July  5, 
1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  I,  Vol.  7,  p.  535. 

Washington,  George.  New  Windsor.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Easton,  Pennsylvania),  July  5,  1779.  L.  S.  4 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Richard  Kidder  Meade.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1068,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  West  Point.  To  (Philip  John)  Schuyler 
(Albany),  July  23,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Robert  Hanson!  Harrison.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1094,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  West  Point.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania),  July  29,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Correspond- 
ence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1101.  Mss.  Sullivan  Papers,  N.  H. 
Historical  Society. 

Washington,  George.  West  Point.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
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Wyoming,  Pennsylvania),  August  1,  1779.  Draft.  3 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Prom  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers.  Vol.  2,  p.  1104. 

Washington,  George.  Letter  to  Sullivan,  August  1,  1779 ; copy  (Mini- 
sink). Mss.  Sullivan  Papers,  N.  LI.  Historical  Society. 

(Washington,  George).  AVest  Point.  To  (Brig.)  Gen.  James  Clin- 
ton, (Otsego  Lake,  New  York),  August  3,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  A'exander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1105,  L.  C. 

(AYashington,  George).  AVest  Point.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan, 
near  Tuscarora,  Pennsylvania),  August  4,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Prom  AVashington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1105.  Mss.  Sullivan  Papers, 
N.  II.  Historical  Society. 

(Washington),  (George).  West  Point.  To  Maj.  Gen  (Nathanael) 
Greene,  (West  Point),  August  7,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  Prom  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1106,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  AVest  Point.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sullivan 
(Tioga,  New  York),  August  15,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilghman.  Prom  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1111.  Mss.  Sullivan  Papers,  N.  H.  His- 
torical Society. 

Washington,  George.  West  Point.  To  Col.  (Jeremiah)  Wadsworth 
(Hartford),  August  15,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwriting  of 
Tench  Tilghman.  Prom  Washington  Correspondence  with  Of- 
ficers, Vol.  2,  p.  1111,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  AVest  Point.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John)  Sullivan 
(on  march  toward  Newtown,  New  York),  August  24,  1779.  Draft. 
2 pp.  In  handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1117.  Mss.  Sullivan 
Papers,  N.  II.  Historical  Society. 

(Washington,  George).  AVest  Point.  To  Col.  (Jeremiah)  Wadsworth 
(Hartford),  August  29,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwriting  of 
Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Of- 
ficers, Vol.  2,  p.  1121,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  West  Point.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (Catherine’s  town,  New  York),  September  1,  1779.  Draft. 
2 pp.  In  handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  Prom  AVashington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1123,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (West  Point).  To  Brig.  Gen.  (Anthony) 
Wayne  (near  Port  Montgomery,  New  York),  September  8,  1779. 
Draft,.  2 pp.  In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  Prom 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1127,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  AVest  Point.  To  (Lt.  Col.  John  Taylor, 
Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey),  September  8,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp. 
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In  handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1127,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  West  Point.  To  (Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
Paris),  September  12,  1779.  Autograph  draft  signed.  4 pp. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1129, 
L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  West  Point.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (Horatio) 
Gates  (Providence,  Rhode  Island),  September  14,  1779.  Draft. 

3 pp.  In  handwriting  of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1131,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  West  Point.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (near  Seneca  Lake,  New  York),  September  15,  1779.  Draft. 
2 pp.  In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1132,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  West  Point.  To  Lt.  Col.  (John)  Laurens 
(Charleston,  South  Carolina),  September  28,  1779.  Draft  signed. 

4 pp.  In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry  and  Washington. 
From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1140, 
L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  West  Point.  To  Marquis  de  Lafayette  (Paris), 
September  30,  1779.  Autograph  draft  signed.  12  pp.  From 
Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1143,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  West  Point.  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sullivan,  en 
route  from  Tioga,  New  York),  October  3,  1779.  Draft.  2 pp. 
In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1146,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  West  Point,  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (Nathanael) 
Greene  (West  Point),  October  5,  1779.  Draft.  In  handwriting 
of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Of- 
ficers, Vol.  2,  p.  1148,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  West  Point.  To  (Col.)  Jeremiah  Wadsworth, 
(Hartford),  October  5,  1779.  Draft.  In  handwriting  of  James 
McHenry.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol. 
2,  p.  1148,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (John)  Sullivan  (en  route 
from  Tioga,  New  York),  October  8,  1779.  Draft.  1 p.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence 
with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1150,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  West  Point.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (John)  Sulli- 
van (en  route  to  Easton,  Pennsylvania),  October  14,  1779.  Draft. 
2 pp.  In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1155,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  (West  Point).  To  (Maj.  Gen.  John  Sulli- 
van, near  Chester,  Pennsylvania),  October  20,  1779.  Draft.  1 p. 
In  handwriting  of  Richard  Kidder  Meade.  From  Washington 
Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1159,  L.  C. 
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Washington,  George.  West  Point.  To  Marquis  de  Lafayette  (Paris), 
October  20,  1779.  Autograph  draft,  signed.  5 pp.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondence  -with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  1159,  L.  C. 

(Washington),  (George).  Fredericksburg.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward 
Hand,  Albany),  November  16,  1778.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  handwriting 
of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Of- 
ficers, Vol.  2,  p.  848,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Fredericksburg.  To  Maj.  Gen.  (Philip  John) 
Schuyler  (Albany),  November  16,  1778.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Robert  Hanson  Harrison.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  848,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Fredericksburg.  To  (William  Alexander) 
Lord  Stirling  (Elizabethtown,  New  Jersey),  November  16,  1778. 
Draft.  3 pp.  In  handwriting  of  James  McHenry.  From  Wash- 
ington Correspondent  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  849,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Fredericksburg.  To  (Maj.)  Gen.  (Edward) 
Hand  (Albany),  November  20,  1778.  Draft.  1 p.  In  handwrit- 
ing of  Tench  Tilghman.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  856,  L.  C. 

Washington,  George.  Fredericksburg.  To  (Casimir),  Comte  Pulaski 
(Minisink,  New  York),  November  24,  1778.  Draft.  2 pp.  In 
handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Corre- 
spondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  864,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  (Fredericksburg).  To  (Casimir,  Comte  Pu- 
laski, Minisink,  New  York),  November  26,  1778.  Draft.  1 p. 
In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  867,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Fredericksburg.  To  (Brig.  Gen.  Edward 
Hand,  Minisink,  New  York),  November  26,  1778.  Draft.  2 pp. 
In  handwriting  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  From  Washington  Cor- 
respondence with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  867,  L.  C. 

(Washington,  George).  Paramus.  To  (Casimir,  Comte  Pulaski,  Mini- 
sink, New  York),  December  7,  1778.  Draft.  2 pp.  In  hand- 
writing of  Tench  Tilghman  and  James  McHenry.  From  Washing- 
ton Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  876,  L.  C. 

Weitzell,  John.  Northumberland  County  (Pennsylvania),  April  1, 
1779.  A.  D.  S.  Tabular  statement.  1 p.  Enclosed  in  Hand  to  Wash- 
ington, 1779,  April  16.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with 
Officers,  Vol.  2,  p.  964,  L.  C. 

Whiting,  Daniel.  Cherry  Valley  (New  York).  To  (Lt.)  Col.  (Wil- 
liam) Butler  (en  route  to  Cherry  Valley),  November  14,  1778. 
L.  S.  2 pp.  Enclosed  in  Hand  to  Washington,  1778,  No'vember 
18.  From  Washington  Correspondence  with  Officers,  Vol.  2,  p. 
844,  L.  C. 
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British  Correspondence 

Intelligence  brought  in  lately  by  Rebel  Officers,  Prisoners,  regarding 
expedition  against  Indians  after  junction  of  Generals  Sullivan  and 
Clinton,  etc.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  162-3. 

Copy  of  Intelligence  from  the  Miamis,  dated  September  11,  1779. 
Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  288. 

Bliss,  Daniel.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Niagara,  September 
13,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  268-  268a. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
August  16,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives  Q 16-1,  360-63.  Mss. 
(extract)  Harvard  College  Library,  202-205. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  September  7-10, 
1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  257-261a. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt,  Col.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
September  16  and  17,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives  100,  269-73. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
September  16,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  Q16-2,  607-11. 
Harvard  College  Library,  274. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
October  2,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  284-287a. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
October  2,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  294-294a. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
November  10,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  306-308a. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  dated  Niagara, 
October  3,  1779.  (Copy)  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  294-297. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Letter  to  Major  Nairn  (copy),  dated  Septem- 
ber 6,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  Q 16-2.  380.  Mss.  Harvard 
College  Library,  192-93. 

Bolton,  Mason,  Lt.  Col.  Copy  of  letter  to  Major  Nairne,  dated  Niagara, 
September  22,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  274-275a. 

Brant,  Joseph.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  at  Shimong, 
August  19,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  229-31. 

Brant,  Joseph.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  at  Oglnvage, 
July  29,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  212-215.  Mss.  Har- 
vard College  Library,  155-58.  Canadian  Archives  letter  has  one 
additional  short  paragraph. 

Brehm,  I).,  Aide  de  Camp.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton  (copy),  dated 
Niagara,  August  1,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  215-21 5a. 

Butler,  John.  Letter  dated  June  1st,  regarding  news  that  a body  of 
the  enemy  were  advancing,  etc.  Signed  J.  B.  Mss.  Canadian 
Archives,  B105,  139. 
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Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  dated  Canadasego,  August  2,  1779  (ex- 
tract). Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  158-59. 

List  of  Men’s  names  that  have  joined  Col.  Butler,  Summer  1779.  Mss. 
Canadian  Archives,  B105,  195. 

List  of  Sundry  Articles  wanted  for  Major  Butler’s  Corps  of  Rangers, 
dated  Niagara,  September  9,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives, 
100,  264-65. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Genessee,  May  13, 
1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  140-141. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadarago, 
May  15,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  142-142a. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Col.  Bolton,  received  May  19,  1779. 
Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  134-34a. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadasaga, 
May  21,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  157-157a. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadasaga, 
May  28,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  180-90. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  June  5,  1779. 
Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  180-90. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadasago, 
June  8,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  180-90. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadasago, 
June  18,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  180-90. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadasago, 
June  24,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  172-75. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Cana- 
dasagoe,  July  3,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives  100,  200-201. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Cana- 
dasago, July  7,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  206-09. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadasago, 
July  23,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  13105,  153-56.  Mss. 
Harvard  College  Library,  144-48  (extract). 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Cana- 
dasagoe,  August  3,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  220-222. 
Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  152-54. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Canadasagoe, 
August  10,  1779.  (Copy).  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  Q16-2,  364- 
66.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  198-200. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  at 
Chucknut,  August  26,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  232- 
233a. 

Butler,  John  Major.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  at  Shechquago, 
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August  31,  1779  and  Long  House,  September  2,  1779.  Mss.  Cana- 
dian Archives,  100,  244-250a. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  at 
Canadasagoe,  September  3,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100, 
252.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  222  (extract). 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Cana- 
waragas,  September  8,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  262-63. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Cana- 
waragas,  September  10,  11,  12,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100, 
266-68a. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Extract  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton  (duplicate) 
dated  Buffaloe  Creek,  September  14,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Ar- 
chives, Q 16-2,  607-11.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  269-74. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Walter  Butler,  dated  Canattsagoe, 
August  4,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  162. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Extract  of  letter  to  Capt.  Butler,  dated  Cana- 
dasagoe, August  11,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  Q16-2,  366- 
68.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  200-202. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Extract  of  letter  to  Capt.  Butler,  dated  Cana- 
dasagoe, August  12,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  Q16-2,  366- 
68.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  200-202. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  (extract)  to  Gen.  Haldimand.  Mss. 
Harvard  College  Library,  171-72. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
February  14,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  92-94. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
March  8,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  113-15. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara,  April  2, 
1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  116-119a. 

Butter,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Canadasago, 
May  28,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  BIOS,  135-37. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Canadasago, 
June  8,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  139-42. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Canadasago, 
July  21,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  143-51. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 

September  20,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  179-81. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 

September  20,  1779.  (Extract)  Mss.  Canadian  Archives  Q16-2, 
607-11.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  269-74. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 

November  11,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  187-89, 
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Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
November  13,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  190-91. 

Butler,  John,  Major.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara, 
November  20,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  192. 

Butler,  Walter.  Memorandum  from  Capt.  Butler  for  Capt.  Brehm  to 
lay  before  the  Commander  in  Chief,  dated  Genessee  River,  August 
8,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  169-70. 

Butler,  Walter.  Letter  to  Capt.  Butler,  dated  Canattsagoe,  August 
4,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  161. 

Butler,  Walter,  Capt.  Letter  to  Gen.  Haldimand,  dated  Niagara,  May 
20,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  129-31. 

David,  (Mohawk  Chief).  Message  from  himself  and  the  Six  Nations 
to  Assaragowa  (Gen.  Haldimand).  (Copy)  Mss.  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library,  196-97. 

Doeksteder,  John.  Copy  of  letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  at  Cata- 
ragaras,  September  1,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives.  100,  251. 
Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  221-22. 

McDonnell,  John,  Capt.  Copy  of  letter  to  Col.  Butler,  dated  Tioga 
Point,  August  5,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  223-225a. 
Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  148-52. 

Fleming,  Sam.  Deputy  Commissary.  Return  of  Stores  Provisions  & 
Cattle  belonging  to  his  Majesty  at  Detroit,  dated  October  20,  1779. 
Enclosed  in  Lt,  Col.  Bolton’s  letter  of  November  10,  1779. 
Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  306-308a. 

Fraser,  Capt,  Letter  dated  Oswatcliie,  July  29,  1779,  (extract)  re- 
porting return  of  Mr.  Lorimer  and  Scout.  Mss.  Harvard  Col- 
lege Library,  144-48. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Quebec,  May  23, 
1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  21-23a. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Quebec,  June  7, 
1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  24-27. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
July  23,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  34-40. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
August  26,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  45-47. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col,  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
August  26,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  46-48a. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
August  27,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  49-50. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
August  30,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  51. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
September  3,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  52-55. 
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Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
September  3,  1779,  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  57-58a. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
September  14,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  63-64. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
September  16,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  65. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
September  26,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  68-69. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
October  6,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B10*4,  73-76. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy),  dated  Quebec, 
November  11,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B104,  98-102a. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Major  John  Butler,  dated  Quebec,  April 
8,  1779  (copy).  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B-105,  12U-121a. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Major  Butler,  (copy)  dated  Quebec,  Al- 
gust,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  173-175a. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Major  Butler,  dated  Quebec,  September 
3,  1779,  (copy).  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  176-77. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Major  Butler,  (copy)  dated  Quebec,  Sep- 
tember 3,  1779  (endorsed  13  September).  Mss.  Canadian  Ar- 
chives, B105,  178. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Major  Butler,  (copy)  dated  Quebec, 
October  17,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  183-84. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  Quebec,  August 
29,  1779.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  165-67. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  (marked  duplicate), 
dated  Quebec,  August  29,  1779.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library, 
172-77. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  dated  September  4, 
1779.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  193-95. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  (marked  duplicate), 
dated  Quebec,  September  4,  1779,  also  P.  S.  dated  September  14, 
1779.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  188-92. 

Haldimand,  Fred.  Letter  to  Gen.  Washington,  dated  Quebec,  August 
29,  1779.  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  167-70. 

Johnson,  John.  Letter  dated  April  21,  1779,  Canadarago  (Cunnatara- 
go).  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  136-38. 

Johnson,  John.  Letter  to  Col.  John  Butler,  dated  April  21,  1779, 
Cunnatarago.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  135-135a. 

Johnston,  John.  Letter  to  Col.  John  Butler,  dated  April  22,  1779, 
Canadarago.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  139-139a. 
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Johnson,  John,  Sir.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  dated  Fort  Ilaldimand, 
September  29,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  281-283. 

Lernoult,  Capt.  Letter  to  Lt.  Col.  Bolton,  (copy)  dated  Canadasaga, 
July  7,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  206-209. 

Letter  dated  Niagara,  May  20,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  143. 

Lorraine,  Nicholas.  Letter  to  Capt.  Lernoult,  Commandant  at  Detroit 
dated  Miamis  Town,  July  18,  1779  (extracts  in  French  and 
English).  Mss.  Harvard  College  Library,  163-65. 

McDonell,  John,  Capt.  Copy  of  letter  Major  Butler,  dated  Camp  20- 
miles  from  Fort  Wallace,  Julv  24,  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives, 
100,  210-211. 

Parke,  Capt.  9th  Regiment.  Letter  dated  Detroit,  July  30,  1779.  Mss. 
Harvard  College  Library,  159-62. 

Proclamation  of  the  Chavenons  to  Captain  Lermoult,  Commander  of 
Detroit,  dated  26,  September  1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives, 
100,  276-77. 

Reply  to  the  Chavonons  bv  the  Departments,  dated  September  29, 
1779.  Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  100,  278-280. 

Tenbrooks,  Peter,  Capt.  Account  current  with  Lt.  Col.  John  Butler. 
Mss.  Canadian  Archives,  B105,  193-94. 

REGIMENTS  AND  ROSTERS 

Sullivan  Expedition.  Roster  of  Officers  Printed — New  York  Cen- 
tennial Volume,  p.  315-329. 

The  New  Eleventh  Pennsylvania.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  V,  Vol.  3, 
p.  631-32. 

Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Roll  of  the  field  and  staff  and 
other  commissioned  officers,  commanded  by  Lt.  Col.  Adam  Hubley, 
Jr.,  Wyoming,  July  20,  1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  V,  Vol. 

3,  p.  638. 

Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Monthly  return  of  detachment  under 
Col.  Wm.  Butler,  dated  June  13,  1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch. 
V,  Vol.  2,  p.  1029. 

Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  Junction  of  Col.  Butler’s  command 
with  that  of  Gen.  James  Clinton,  assembled  at  Cannajoharie. 
Printed — Pa.  Arch.  V,  Vol.  2.  p.  1030. 

Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment.  List  of  soldiers  killed,  September  13, 
1779,  in  the  Gennesee  Country.  Printed — -Pa.  Arch.  V,  Vol. 

2,  p.  1055. 

German  Regiment;  its  origin.  Printed — Pa.  Arch  II,  Vol.  11,  p. 
73. 

Hartley,  Col.  Thomas,  Regiment.  Record.  Printed — Pa.  Arch.  V, 
Vol.  3,  p.  737-38. 
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Hartley,  Col.  Thomas.  Regiment.  Roster  of  field  and  staff  officers;. 
Printed — Pa.  Arch.  Y,  Vol.  3,  p.  739. 

Hubley,  Adam,  Lt.  Col.  State  of  the  lltli  Pa.  Regiment  command- 
ed by  Lt.  Col.  Hubley,  Sunbury,  June  15,  1779.  Printed — Pa. 
Arch.  V,  Vol.  3,  p.  615-18. 

Hubley,  Adam,  Col.  Return  of  the  state  of  the  regiment  (11th  Pa.) 
made  at  Sunbury,  June  25,  1779.  Printed — Pa.  Arch  II  Vol 
11,  p.  5. 

Pennsylvania  State  Regiment  of  Artillery  (Procter’s)  Record.  Printed 
— Pa.  Arch.  V,  Vol.  3,  p.  961. 

Procter’s  Regiment.  Return  of  men  enlisted  in  Pa.  Regiment  Ar- 
tdlery,  commanded  by  Col.  Thomas  Procter,  dated  Easton,  June 
9,  1779.  Original— New  York  Public  Library,  Em.  8017. 

Roster  of  Officers,  Sullivan’s  Expedition,  1779.  Furnished  by  Hon. 
Charles  P.  Greenough,  of  Boston,  Mass.  Published  New  York 
Centennial  Volume,  p.  315-329. 

Wyoming  Valley  Companies.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  II,  Vol.  11,  p.  111-18. 

DIARIES,  JOURNALS  AND  ORDERLY  BOOKS 

Barber,  Francis,  Lt.  Col.,  Department  of  Adjutant  General.  3rd  Jer- 
sey Regiment.  Order  Book,  May  26,  1779  to  September  6,  1779. 
Printed  Notes,  Sullivan  Expedition  of  1 1 /9,  p.  1-89,  edited  by 
Louise  Welles  Murray.  Original  Mss.  New  Jersey  Historical 
Society. 

Barton,  William,  Lieut.  1st.  N.  J.  Regiment,  Maxwell’s  Brigade. 
Diary  of  Journal,  June  8 to  October  9,  1779,  covering  the  whole 
campaign.  Published  in  the  ‘‘Proceedings  New  Jersev  Historical 
Society  , Vol.  2,  p.  22-43;  also  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p 

3-14. 

Beatty,  Erkuries,  Lieut,  and  Paymaster,  4th  Pa.  Regiment.  Journal 
including  account  \ an  Schaick’s  Expedition  against  Onondaga 
towns;  also  includes  Sullivan  campaign.  Portion  of  journal  pub- 
lished “Cayuga  County  Historical  Collections”,  No.  i,  1879.  Pub- 
lished New  York  Centennial  \ ol  nine,  p.  15-38.  Original  manu- 
script in  Archives  New  York  Historical  Society. 

Bell,  William  Mordt.  Orderly  Book.  Original— Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

Blake,  Thomas,  Lieut.  1st  N.  II.  Regiment.  Journal,  May  13,  1777, 
J?.  October  25,  1779,  covering  the  whole  campaign.  Published 
Kidder  s “History  of  the  First  New  Hampshire  Regiment”  - also 
New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  38-42. 

Burrowes,  John,  Major,  Spencer’s  5th  N.  J.  Regiment.  Journal 
August  23,  1779  to  October  13,  1779.  Published  New  York  Cen- 
tennial \ olume,  p.  42-52.  On  roster  given  as  Captain.  Original 
— Mrs.  E.  Breese  Stevens,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
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Campfield,  Jabez,  Surgeon,  Spencer’s  N.  J.  Regiment  (5th).  Journal, 
May  23,  to  October  2,  1779,  covering  whole  campaign.  Published 
“Proceedings  of  New  Jersey  Historical  Society”,  2d  series,  Vol. 
3,  p.  117,  136;  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  52-62;  printed 
“Wyoming  County  Democrat”,  December  31,  1873  to  January  28, 
1871 

Davis,  Nathan,  Private,  1st  N.  H.  Regiment.  Article  entitled  “His- 
tory of  the  Expedition  against  the  Five  Nations  commanded  by 
General  Sullivan  in  1779”,  by  Nathan  Davis.  Communicated  to 
“Historical  Magazine”  for  April,  1868,  by  Rev.  Pliny  H.  White, 
President,  Vermont  Historical  Society. 

Dean,  Judge  James,  Interpreter  and  1st  Judge,  Herkimer  County,  N. 
Y.  Journal — no  copy  to  be  found.  From  “List  of  Journals  and 
Narratives  not  Published”,  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  310. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  Lt.  Col.,  Commanding  3d  N.  H.  Regiment.  Journal, 
June  16  to  October  15,  1779.  Portions  published  “Cayuga  County 
Historical  Collections”,  No.  1,  1879.  Published  New  York  Cen- 
tennial Volume,  p.  62-80.  Charles  P.  Greenough,  Boston,  present 
owner  (1886). 

Elmer,  Ebenezer,  Surgeon,  Maxwell’s  N.  J.  Brigade.  Extracts  from 
Journal,  covering  Sullivan’s  campaign  to  August  13,  1779. 
Printed — -“Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Historical  Society”, 
Vol.  2,  p.  43-50;  published  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  80-86. 

Fellowes,  Moses,  Sergt.,  3rd  N.  H.  Regiment.  Journal,  July  22  to 
September  20,  1779.  Published  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p. 
86-91.  Original — A.  Tiffany  Norton,  Lima,  N.  Y.  (1886). 

Fogg,  Jeremiah,  Capt.  2nd  N.  II.  Regiment  (Roster)  Journal.  150 
copies  issued  pamphlet  form,  entitled  “Journal  of  Major  Jeremiah 
Fogg,  during  the  Expediton  of  General  Sullivan  in  1779,  against 
the  Western  Indians”;  imprint  being  “Exeter,  N.  H.,  The  News- 
letter Press,  1879”.  Published  New  York  Centennial  Volume, 
p.  92,  102. 

Gookin,  Daniel,  Ensign,  2nd  N.  H.  Regiment.  Journal,  ends  Septem- 
ber 5,  1779.  Published  “New  England  Historical  and  Genealogi- 
cal Register”,  1862,  Vol.  16,  p.  27;  entitled  “Revolutionary  Jour- 
nal of  Daniel  Gookin”;  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  102-107. 

Gore,  Obadiah,  Dairy  in  Sullivan  Expedition,  1779,  p.  19,  two  illus- 
trations reprinted  from  Vol.  19,  “Proceedings  and  Collections” 
of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. 

Grant,  George,  Sgt.  Maj.  3d  N.  J.  Regiment.  Journal,  May  17  to 
November  3,  1779.  Reprinted  from  “Wyoming  Republican”  in 
Hazard’s  “Register  of  Pennsylvania”,  Vol.  14,  p.  72-76.  Ex- 
tracts printed  “Cayuga  County  Historical  Collections”,  No.  1, 
1879.  Published  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  107-114. 

Hardenburgh,  John  L.,  Lieut.  (Col.  Van  Courtland’s)  2nd  N.  Y. 
Regiment.  Journal,  May  1 to  October  23,  1779.  Published 
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“Cayuga  County  Historical  Collections”,  No.  1,  1879;  New  York 
Centennial  Volume,  p.  115-137. 

Hubley,  Adam,  Lt.  Col.,  11th  Pa.  Regiment.  Journal,  July  30  to  Octo- 
ber 7,  1779.  Published  in  Appendix  to  Miner’s  “History  of  Wy- 
oming”; Pa.  Arch.  II,  Vol.  11;  New  York’s  Centennial  Volume, 
p.  145-68.  Tioga  County  Historical  Society. 

Jenkins,  John,  Lt.  & Guide,  Spalding’s  Independent  Wyoming  Com- 
pany. Journal,  June  5,  1778  to  March  17,  1781.  Portion  relating 
to  Sullivan  Campaign  (April  1 to  December  19,  1779)  published 
New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  168-177. 

Livermore,  Daniel,  Capt.  3d  N.  H.  Regiment.  Journal,  May  17  to 
December  7,  1779.  Published  “Collections  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Historical  Society”,  Vol.  6,  p.  308;  New  York  Centennial  Volume, 

p.  178-192. 

Machin,  Thos.,  Capt.,  2nd  N.  Y.  Artillery  Regiment.  Journal,  April 
19  to  23,  1779.  Col.  Van  Schaicks  Expedition  against  Onondagas. 
Table  of  Distances,  March  Gen.  Sullivan’s  Army.  Published 
Magazine  American  History,  November  1879.  Published  New 
York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  192-97. 

McKendry,  William,  Lt.  & Quarter  Master  (Col.  Adams)  6th  Mass. 
Regiment.  Journal  October  25,  1777  to  January  3,  1780.  Pub- 
lished in  full,  “Proceedings  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  2nd 
series,  Vol.  2,  p.  436-478”,  October  1866.  Published  (portion 
covering  Sullivan  Campaign,  June  1,  1779  to  January  3,  1780) 
New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  198-212. 

McNeill,  Samuel,  Brigade  Quartermaster.  Journal,  August  26  to  Sep- 
tember 7,  1779.  Printed— Pa.  Arch.  II,  Vol.  15,  p.  754-59. 

Myers,  Christian,  Capt.  Orderly  Book,  Wyoming,  June  15  to  October 
2,  1779.  71  pages  (Photostat). 

Newmn.  Referred  to  in  Miner’s  History  of  Wyoming.  Supposed 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  office  of  Record  of  the  Times 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  April  9,  1869. 

Norris,  James,  Capt.  3d  N.  H.  Regiment.  Journal,  June  18  to  October 
25,  1779,  known  as  “Journal  of  Major  Norris”.  Published  “Pub- 
lications of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society”,  Vol.  1,  p.  217-252. 
Extracts  Jones’  “History  of  New  York”,  Vol.  2,  note  1,  p.  613. 
New  fork  Centennial  Volume,  p.  223-40. 

Nukerck  (Newkirk)  Charles,  Capt.  2d  N.  Y.*  Regiment.  Journal  May 
1,  1779  to  December  11,  1780.  Published  New  York  Centennial 
Volume,  p.  213-222. 

Pierce,  William,  Capt.,  Col.  Harrison’s  Regiment  Artillery.  First 
P'  C.  to  Gen.  Sullivan.  Journal — no  copy  to  be  found.  From 
List  of  Journals  and  Narratives  not  published.”  New  York 
Centennial  Volume,  p.  310. 
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Prince,  Kimball,  Sergt.  Maj.,  2nd  N.  Y.  Regiment.  Diary.  In  posses- 
sion of  son,  Frederick  Prince,  as  late  as  1822,  but  stolen  from  a 
trunk  during  ravages  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  City. 

Roberts,  Tliomas,  Sergt.,  Capt.  Burrowes  Company,  Spencer’s  N.  J. 
Regiment  (5th).  Journal  (incomplete).  Published  (portion  May 
29  to  September  10,  1779).  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p. 
240-45.  Original  New  York  Historical  Society  1866. 

Rogers,  William,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  Hand’s  Brig.  Journal,  June  15  to 
and  including  August  28,  1779.  Printed — “Rhode  Island  Tracts”, 
No.  7.  There  credited  to  “Manufacturers’  and  Farmers’  Jour- 
nal of  Providence”  appearing  in  1823.  Copied  from  “Philadel- 
phia Gazette”.  Portion  printed  in  Philadelphia  in  “American 
Universal  Magazine,  in  1797”,  Vol.  1,  p.  390-399;  Vol.  II,  p.  86-91, 
200-206.  Published — New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  246-266. 

Rogers,  William,  Quartermaster  Srgt.,  Malcom’s  N.  Y.  (or  2nd  N.  Y. 
Regiment).  Journal,  April  5,  1779  to  September  14,  1779.  Pub- 
lished New  York  Centenn’al  Volume,  p.  266.  Original — B.  L. 
Rogers,  Newark,  N.  J.  1866. 

Shreve,  John,  Lieut.,  2nd  N.  J.  Regiment.  Personal  Narrative.  Pub- 
lished “Magazine  of  American  History”,  Vol.  2,  p.  571,  572. 

Shute,  Samuel  Moore,  Lieut.,  2nd  N.  J.  Regiment.  Journal,  May  29 
to  November  9,  1779.  Published  New  York  Centennial  Volume, 
p.  267-74.  Original — William  E.  Porter,  Bridgeton.  N.  J.,  1879. 
Copy  with  Wm«  S.  Stryker,  N.  J.,  1866. 

Sullivan,  John.  Journal  of  his  campaign  to  the  Susquehannah, 
August.  177'h  M"iS.  "n dorse/’-  Sullivan  Campaign  to  the  Susque- 
hanna nnd  a draft  of  same,  10  pp.  Mss.  Penna.  Historical  Society, 
Philadelphia. 

Van  Iloven burgh,  Rudolph,  Lieut.,  5th  N.  Y.  Regiment.  Journal, 
June  16,  1779  to  November  24.  1780.  Journal,  published  New 
York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  275-284. 

Webb,  Nathaniel  (Officer),  2nd  N.  Y.  Regiment.  Diary.  Published 
“Ehnira  Daily  Republican”,  September  11  and  12,  1855.  New 
York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  285-288. 

Weidman,  Cant.  J.  Notes  during  Campaign.  Mss.  Pa.  Historical 
Society,  Philadelphia,  typed  copy.  Beginning  June  19,  Head 
Quarters  Wyoming,  ending  October  17,  with  Head  Quarters  at 
Easton.  Endorsed^ — Grant  Weidman,  September  27,  1915. 

PERSONAL  NARRATIVES,  ETC. 

Gano,  Rev.  John,  Chaplain,  Clinton’s  Brigade.  Narrative  in  “His- 
torical Magazine”  for  November,  1861,  p.  330. 

Grant,  Thomas,  Surveyor.  Published  “Historical  Magazine”,  1862, 
Vol.  6,  p.  233  and  p.  273.  New  York  Centennial  Volume,  p.  137- 
145.  Extracts  printed  “Cayuga  County  Historical  Collections ”7 
No.  1,  1879, 
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Maxwell,  Thompson.  Narrative,  entitled  “The  Narrative  of  Major 
Thompson  Maxwell  . Published  “Historical  Collections  of  the 
Essex  Institute”,  Vol.  7,  No.  3. 

Salmon,  John,  Orderly  Sergt.,  Capt.  Simpson’s  Company,  Morgan’s 
Riflemen.  Account.  Printed— 1st  Edition,  Seaver’s’  “Life  of 
Mary  Jemison”;  also  in  O’Reilly’s  “Sketches  of  Rochester”. 

Van  Campen,  Moses.  Account.  Reproduced  ’in  Pnitt’s  “Border 
Life  ; also  “Sketches  of  Border  Adventures  in  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Major  Moses  Van  Campen”,  etc.  by  John  N.  Hubbard 
(Bath,  N.  Y.  1842). 

\ an  ( ortlandt,  Philip,  Col.,  2nd  N.  Y.  Regiment.  Autobiography, 
1825.  Communicated  to  “Magazine  of  American  History”  by 
Pierce  C.  ^ an  Wyck,  s ol.  2,  p.  278.  Originally  published  “Elmira 
Daily  Advertiser”,  February  17,  1879. 


NEWSPAPERS,  ACCOUNTS,  ARTICLES,  ETC. 

Kieffer,  Rev.  H.  M.  (Editor — “The  Guardian”).  “The  Old  Sullivan 
R°ad  . Printed  in  The  Guardian,  monthly  magazine,  in  Vol.  37, 
No.  11,  November  1886,  and  the  following  issues.  Reformed 
Church  Publications  Board,  907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 

(Parker,  A.  C.).  Sullivan’s  Expedition.  Printed— Museum  Service 
\ob  3,  #2.  February  15,  1928.  Published  bv  Rochester  (N  Y )’ 
Municipal  Museum. 

“Sullivan’s  Departure  from  Providence”,  March  1779— Providence 
Gazette,  April  3,  1779.  Newspaper  report. 

Continental  Congress.  Journals.  Sullivan  Expedition  References, 
\ ol.  14,  May  22  to  September  1,  17(9.  pp.  626  788  887  889  900 
954,  988,  989,  1004,  1009. 

A letter  of  May  20,  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan.  Sullivan’s  letter 
is  m the  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  No.  160,  folio  245 
Continental  Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  626. 

The  Board  of  War,  July  1,  1779.  Report  in  the  Papers  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  No.  147,  III.  folio  493.  Continental  Congress 
Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  788. 

Letter  of  July  21,  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan  at  Wyoming  Sulli- 
vans  letter  is  m Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  No.  160 
ioho  249,  the  enclosures  on  folios  255-290.  Continental  Congress 
Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  887.  ' 

0eTTm  Voiri14e)’  My  26'  lm-  C'ontine»M  Congress  Journals,  p. 

Letter  of  July  26.  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan  at  Wyoming  Sulli- 

Iar  Son!ternS  m.  the  PaPers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  No.  160, 
tolio  - ‘4.  ( ontmental  Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  900 

Board  of  War.  a letter  of  August  13,  1779.  Papers  of  the  Continental 
^oH4SSp  N9°5414 ‘ ' ln’  f0h°  571'  Continental  Congress,  Journals, 
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Letter  of  August  15,  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan.  Papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  No.  160,  folio  298.  Continental  Congress, 
Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  988. 

Letter  of  August  15,  1779  from  General  Washington.  Papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  No.  152,  VII,  folio  573.  Continental  Con- 
gress, Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  989. 

Committee  to  whom  letter  of  August  15,  1779  was  referred.  Conti- 
nental Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  1004. 

Letter  from  the  Board  of  War,  August  31,  1779.  Continental 
Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  14,  p.  1009. 

Continental  Congress.  Journals.  Sullivan  Expedition  References, 
Vol.  15,  September  13  to  November  30,  1779.  pp.  1049,  1146,  1161, 
1163,  1169,  1181,  1263,  1333. 

Letter  of  September  7,  1779  from  General  Washington.  Papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  No.  152,  VII,  folio  727.  Printed — Writ- 
ings of  Washington,  (Ford),  VIII,  39;  Sullivan’s  letter  is  on 
folio  731.  Continental  Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1049. 

Letter  of  September  30,  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan.  Continental 
Congress  Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1146. 

Letter  of  October  2,  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan.  Papers  of  Conti- 
nental Congress,  No.  160,  folio  328;  his  speech  is  on  folio  832. 
Continental  Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1161. 

Report  of  Committee  to  whom  was  referred  letter  of  August  21,  1779 
from  Board  of  War.  In  handwriting  of  John  Mathews.  Papers 
of  the  Continental  Congress,  No.  19,  V,  fobo  449.  Continental 
Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1163. 

Letter  of  October  9,  1779  from  General  Washington,  enclosing  letter 
of  September  28,  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan.  Papers  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  No.  152,  VIII,  folio  81,  folio  85.  Conti- 
nental Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1169. 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Treasury,  October  16,  1779.  Continental 
Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1181. 

Letter  of  November  6,  1779  from  General  Washington.  Letter  of 
November  9,  1779  from  Maj.  Gen.  Sullivan.  Washington’s  letter 
in  Papers  of  the  Continental  Congress,  No.  152,  VIII,  folio  167 ; 
Sullivan’s  letter  in  No.  160,  folio  340.  Continental  Congress, 
Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1263. 

Consideration  of  Congress  on  letter  of  November  9,  1779  from  Maj. 
Gen.  Sullivan.  Continental  Congress,  Journals,  Vol.  15,  p.  1333. 

Library  of  Congress.  Calendar  of  Washington  Mss.  Sullivan  Expedi- 
tion References,  pp.  50,  52,  143,  144,  145. 

Washington,  George.  Headquarters,  Middlebrook  (New  Jersey), 
February  12,  1779.  Two  contemporary  copies.  1 p.  L.  C.  Calen- 
dar Washington  Mss. 
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Washington,  George.  (Middlebrook,  New  Jersey).  Letter  to  Col. 
Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  (Camp  Raritan,  New  Jersey),  February 
H 1779.  Contemporary  copy.  2 pp.  Enclosed  in  a letter, 
Wadsworth  to  Col.  Ephraim  Blaine  1779,  February  15,  1779. 
L.  C.  Calendar  Washington  Mss. 

Washington,  George.  (Middlebrook,  New  Jersey).  Order  to  the  Com- 
misary  General  of  Purchases  (Col.  Jeremiah  Wadsworth,  Camp 
Raritan,  J\ew  Jersey),  March  2,  1/79.  Contemporary  copy.  2 pp. 
L.  C.  Cal.  Washington  Mss. 

(Washington,  George).  (Middlebrook,  New  Jersey).  A summary  of 
intelligence  obtained  from  (Brig.)  Gen.  (Edward)  Hand,  Colonels 
(James)  Coxe,  Samuel  Patterson  and  Charles  Stewart.  L.  C.  Cal. 
Washington  Mss. 

Washington,  George).  Sixteen  questions  propounded  to  Col.  James 
Cox  and  Col.  Samuel  Patterson.  A.  D.  4 pp.  L.  C.  Cal.  Wash- 
ington Mss. 

Washington,  George.  _ New  Windsor,  New  York.  Letter  to  (Maj.) 
Gen.  (John)  Sullivan  (Easton,  Pennsylvania ),  Julv  5 1779.  D. 

5.  4 pp.  L.  C.  Cal.  Washington  kiss. 

(Washington,  George).  (West  Point,  New  York).,  Washington’s 
lettei  to  Sullivan,  May  13,  1/  <9.  Sparks,  Writings  of  Washington, 

6,  264  and  Washington  to  Congress,  August  15,  1779,  Ford  AVrit- 
mgs  of  Washington,  8,  8,  L.  C.  Cal.  Washington  Mss. 

(Hand,  Edward).  Answers  to  nineteen  questions  propounded  by  Gen 
George  Washington.  L.  C.  Cal.  Washington  Mss. 

(Cox,  James)  Col.  New  Jersey  militia  and  Patterson,  Samuel,  Col., 
Delawai  e detachment  of  flying  camp  and  Brig’.  Gen  Delaware 
Militia.  A.  D.  4 pp. 

(Stewart,  Charles).  Col.  and  Commissary  Gen.  of  issues.  Answers 
to  sixteen  questions  propounded  by  Gen.  George  AVasliington  L. 
C.  Cal.  Washington  Mss. 

Minutes  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council,  February  27,  1779. 
Printed — Pa.  Colonial  Records,  Arol.  11,  p.  709. 

Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  Minutes  of  June  21, 
1(79  (extract).  Printed — Pa.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  12,  26-27. 

Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  Minutes  of  July  10, 
1779.  Printed — Colonial  Records,  Vol.  12,  p.  43. 

Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  Minutes  of  August  12, 
1779  (extract).  Printed— Pa.  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  12°  p.  72. 

Supreme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania.  Minutes  of  August  17, 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Archaeology 
Frances  Dorrance,  Chairman 

The  work  of  the  State  Historical  Commission  for  the  investigation' 
and  preservation  of  information  on  the  American  Indian  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  described  in  this  report,  was  definitely  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  Governor  Fisher’s  administration  through  the  provisions  made 
in  the  Administrative  Code  and  the  General  Appropriations  Bill.  The 
interested  and  sustained  enthusiasm  of  all  members  of  the  Commission, 
beginning  with  the  discussion  of  a proposed  plan,  presented  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  in  Dr.  Keith’s  office  and  ex- 
panding with  the  development  of  the  work,  has  secured  an  unexpected 
justification  of  its  promotion  and  support  by  the  important  findings 
of  the  Susquehanna  Expedition,  a brief  preliminary  report  of  which 
will  follow"  this  general  account  of  the  undertaking  as  a whole. 

A beginning  of  a scientific  study  of  Indian  Archaeology  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  Avas  made  in  1916,  when  under  the  direction  of  the 
Heye  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  three  scientists  of  note,  War- 
ren G.  Moorehead,  Dr.  George  P.  Donehoo,  and  Alanson  Skinner,  made 
a preliminary  investigation  of  the  Susquehanna  River  region,  starting 
at  the  New  York  state  line  and  ending  at  Harrisburg.  Dr.  Donehoo ’s 
report  of  the  expedition  Avas  published  in  the  second  report  of  this 
Commission. 

Nearly  a.  decade  passed  before  the  first  expedition  was  followed  by 
any  general  or  extensive  plan  for  investigation  although  local  interest 
in  several  regions  and  the  Avork  of  a number  of  individual  collectors 
had  led  to  some  valuable  discoveries  and  study  notably  in  Berks, 
Bradford  and  Bucks  Counties  and  in  the  Susquehanna  Watershed 
where  in  1892  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer  had  made  considerable  research 
for  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  A copy  of  his  report  Avith  maps 
and  sketches  is  now  in  the  Commission  Archives  in  the  State  Library. 

In  1924  the  attention  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological 
Society  in  Wilkes-Barre  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  no  systematic  effort 
to  locate  and  preserve  the  evidence  of  Indian  culture  had  been  made 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  that  the  National  Museum  in  Washington  re- 
ported less  information  about  the  Indian  occupation  of  Pennsylvania 
than  of  almost  any  other  state  in  the  Union,  while  its  aboriginal  history 
is  more  important  than  that,  in  many  states  where  such  surveys  have 
been  undertaken.  Dr.  Ales  Hrdlicka  of  the  National  Museum  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Anthropological  Association  Avrote  Miss  Frances 
Dorrance,  the  Director  of  the  Society  that  a comprehensive  archaeo- 
logical survey  and  exploration  of  Pennsylvania  is  a scientific  necessity. 
“ The  great  territory  covered  by  the  State  was  well  peopled  by  the  pre- 
historic as  well  as  the  early  historic  aborigines  and  a knowledge  of  its 
prehistory  is  necessary  to  a proper  understanding  of  the  history  of 
the  American  Indian  as  well  as  to  the  history  of  the  State.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  imperative  need  of  the  Avoi-k,  interest  was  aroused  and 
plans  made  to  investigate  the  eastern  section  of  the  State  by  a pre- 
liminary paper  survey.  These  plans  were  endorsed  by  the*  leading 
archeologists,  historians  and  educators  throughout  the  countrv  in- 
cluding the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Institute;  Pennsylvania  Federa- 
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lion  of  Historical  Societies;  National  Research  Council;  American 
Anthropological  Association ; Anthropological  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Science;  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundaton;  New  York  State  Museum; 
Rochester  Municipal  Museum. 

Approximately  13,000  letters  were  sent  by  the  Wyoming  Historical 
and  Geological  Society  to  the  2100  postmasters  in  the  Eastern  Terri- 
tory; to  historical  and  patriotic  societies;  Farm  Bureau  and  Grange 
leaders ; foresters ; school  teachers ; Boy  Scout  masters  and  many  hun- 
dred known  individual  collectors  in  the  forty-one  counties  comprising 
the  portion  of  the  State  from  the  Delaware  River,  through  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  Susquehanna  Watershed,  to  the  Alleghenies.  West  of  the 
Alleghenies  the  tribal  culture  and  relations  were  entirely  different. 
Posters  for  distribution  and  question  blanks  to  be  filled  out  were  en- 
closed in  the  letters.  The  newspapers  throughout  the  region  cooperated 
generously ; publishing  articles  sent  them,  explaining  the  survey  and 
asking  all  individuals  who  had  found  Indian  artifacts  to  communicate 
with  the  Society. 

The  subject  of  the  Indian  is  apparently  more  popular  with  the 
average  citizen  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The  Society  did  not  wait 
long  for  the  response.  The  postman  was  swamped  with  replies,  vary- 
ing in  interest  and  importance  from  “Don’t  know  nothing  about  these 
goods,”  to  the  invaluable  information  turned  in  by  amateur  collectors 
and  well-known  historians.  Photographs  of  rocks  covered  with  Indian 
picture  writing,  soon  to  be  covered  by  one  of  the  superpower  dams, 
were  received.  Old  trails  soon  to  be  obliterated  by  railroad  cuts  and 
fills  were  brought  to  the  Society’s  attention.  Persons,  having  know- 
ledge of  special  regions,  recorded  on  maps  furnished  them  for  the 
purpose,  the  location  of  burial  grounds,  village  and  camp  sites,  caches, 
etc.  All  the  information  was  arranged  by  county  and  the  names  of 
the  many  persons  offering  further  help  listed  for  future  reference. 

Of  the  2,000  questionaires  returned  (one  out  of  every  six  mailed) 
nearly  1800  brought  information.  More  than  450  offers  of  help  were 
received  and  1200  collections  located.  In  all  more  than  1900  sites 
were  reported.  These  sites  were  marked  on  a state  map,  a photostat 
reproduction  of  which,  together  with  examples  of  letters  sent  to  vari- 
ous organizations  and  types  of  individuals,  the  broadside  and  question 
blank  and  a synopsis  of  arguments  for  the  work  including  endorsing 
letters  are  deposited  in  the  archives  of  this  Commission. 

The  map  was  displayed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  An- 
thropological Association  in  New  Haven,  December  1925  and  the  Sur- 
vey described-together  with  an  outline  of  a plan  for  extending  the 
work  to  field  investigation,  based  on  the  Survey  findings  and  research 
in  records  and  books,  and  to  the  coordination  of  the  complete  findings, 
their  editing  and  publication  in  a series  of  county  atlases,  histories, 
description  of  sites,  trails,  collections,  etc.  The  Council  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anthropological  Association  passed  the  following  resolution  en- 
dorsing the  work : — 

Resolved : 

That  the  American  Anthropological  Association  endorses  the  de- 
velopment of  State  Archaeological  Surveys  when  directed  and  carried 
on  by  properly  qualified  students  of  prehistoric  culture. 
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In  tlie  absence  of  any  such  State  Survey  in  Pennsylvania  it  heartily 
endorses  the  project  of  the  Wyoming-  Historical  and  Geological  Society 
of  Wilkes-Barre  for  a systematic  field  investigation  in  the  tribal  his 
tory  and  culture  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 


Passed  at  annual  meeting 
December  28-30,  1925. 


A true  copy  from  the  records 

(Signed)  A.  V.  Kidder, 
Secretary. 


Immediately  following  this  action,  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker  made 
the  Archaeological  Survey  the  subject  of  his  presidential  address  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies,  January  11,  1926, 
outlining  in  it  the  work  already  accomplished,  the  plans  for  extending 
it,  and  the  imperative  need  of  wide  support  and  quick  action  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  magnificent  undertaking  of  investigating  sites  by 
eminent  archaeologists,  before  it  should  be  too  late.  Photostats  of 
the  map  showing  the  1900  sites  already  located  were  distributed  to 
historical  societies,  and  interested  individuals  and  a large  poster, 
showing  the  map  and  explaining  the  Survey,  was  displayed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Building  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  in  Philadelphia. 

Recognizing  the  connection  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geo- 
logical Society  with  the  work,  Governor  Fisher  in  July,  1927,  graci- 
ously appointed  the  Director  of  the  Society,  (Miss  Frances  Dorrance) 
on  the  Historical  Commission,  which  in  turn  appointed  her  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Archaeology,  the  Commission  acting  as  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  in  the  general  administration. 

The  Commission  purchased  from  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geo- 
logical Society  the  data  obtained  through  the  preliminary  survey,  and 
undertook  extending  it  to  cover  the  remaining  section  of  the  state. 
For  this  they  engaged  Mrs.  Aianson  Skinner,  whose  late  husband 
had  so  ably  assisted  in  the  1916  Susquehanna  Expedition.  The  returns 
from  the  Western  section  were  as  satisfactory  and  as  impelling  as 
those  from  the  Eastern  counties,  giving  promise  of  even  greater  op- 
portunities for  work  in  the  less  densely  settled  counties.  Five  thou- 
sand letters,  similar  in  character  to  those  used  in  the  Eastern  survey 
were  sent  out  bringing  in  1(J00  helpful  replies  by  means  of  which  the 
sites  reported  could  be  added  to  those  on  the  map  of  the  Eastern  sec- 
tion thereby  completing  the  State.  The  large  map,  on  which  were 
marked  the  localities  where  sites  have  been  reported,  is  now  in  the  State 
Library  together  with  the  many  hundred  returned  question  blanks 
arranged  by  counties,  the  county  maps  on  which  sites  and  trails  have 
been  marked,  hundreds  of  newspaper  clippings,  photographs  of  arti- 
facts, and  other  material  all  of  which  have  been  put  on  file  in  the  His- 
torical Commission  room,  including  a collection  of  slides  purchased 
from  Dr.  Moorehead  which  clearly  illustrate  the  work  of  that  early 
preliminary  Susquehanna  Expedition  of  1916. 

The  Historical  Commission  and  the  Committee  of  the  Federation 
of  Historical  Societies  in  collaboration  prepared  a prospectus  for  the 
undertaking,  and  a folder  with  the  cut  of  the  map  showing  the  sites 
in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  be  used  in  securing  publicity  and  funds. 
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Unexpected  publicity  came  in  the  February  15,  1928  issue  of'  Museum 
Service  of  the  Rochester  Municipal  Museum  in  an  editorial  describing 
the  survey  and  the  need  of  a scientific  standard  for  it.  At  the  request 
of  the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Women  Voters,  Miss  Dorrance,  Di- 
rector of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society;  Secretary, 
of  the  Historical  Commission  and  Director  of  its  Indian  Research 
Committee  prepared  an  article  on  the  Pennsylvania  Indian  Survey 
which  was  published  in  the  January  1929  Bulletin  of  the  League  Copies 
of  all  this  publicity  material  will  be  found  in  the  -Archives  of  the 
Commission,  including  also  the  annual  reports  sent  to  the  national 
Research  Council  section  on  State  Archaeological  Surveys  published 
in  the  American  Anthropologist , and  those  published  in  the  reports  of 
the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society. 

At  last  realization  of  the  hard-worked  for  dream  for  field  work 
came  with  the  interest  of  Mr.  John  'Walls  aroused  by  Mr.  Godcharles 
Director  of  the  State  Library  and  Museum  and  the  cooperation  of  the 
Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation  in  preserving  the  Indian  rock 
writings  soon  to  be  submerged  by  the  Company ’s  dam  now  building  at 
Safe  Harbor.  The  Power  Company  has  been  most  generous  with  its 
cooperation  and  funds  and  through  this,  the  Commission  has  been  able 
to  accomplish  a magnificent  piece  of  work,  the  account  of  which  fol- 
lows in  Mr.  Cadzow ’s  report. 

Mrs.  Skinner  in  addition  to  conducting  the  western  preliminary 
survey  also  inspected  many  collections  in  Dauphin,  Juniata,  Lycoming, 
Clinton,  Columbia,  Suhivan  and  Montour  Counties,  the  information 
secured  being  reported  on  cards,  sites  marked  on  maps  (rural  delivery 
and  highway)  and  a few  sites  visited.  She  listed  types  of  artifacts, 
secured  photographs  of  the  collections,  and  in  every  possible  way  re- 
corded the  information  which  would  so  soon  be  lost  through  the  death 
of  the  older  collectors,  the  scattering  of  their  collections,  etc.  She  also 
prepared  a synopsis  of  the  types  of  Pennsylvania  stone  artifacts  as 
found  to  date  which  is  filed  with  her  reports  in  Harrisburg. 

The  report  of  Mrs.  Skinner’s  visits  to  the  local  collectors,  illustrated 
with  photographs,  is  filed  in  the  Archives  of  the  Historical  Commission 
in  Harrisburg. 

Mrs.  Skinner  searched  the  manuscripts  and  printed  records  to  be 
found  in  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society  Library  for 
material  on  the  Pennsylvania  Indian,  including  local  and  county  his- 
tories, special  articles  and  books,  personal  narratives,  such  as  those  of 
the  early  missionaries  to  the  Indians,  etc.,  and  prepared  a partial 
bibliography  on  the  Pennsylvania  Indian. 

While  all  this  is  fundamental  to  the  study  of  the  American  Indian 
in  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Skinner’s  direct  personal  contribution  to  the 
work  is  the  ethnological  material  she  secured  from  living  representatives 
of  the  Seneca  and  Shawnee  tribes. 

In  the  summers  of  1928  and  1929  she  spent  some  weeks  on  the 
Allegheny  Reservation  in  New  York  and  the  Cornplanter  Reservation 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  collected  traditions,  folklore,  ceremonies,  customs, 
etc.,  to  the  extent  of  307  manuscript  pages,  sixty  (60)  dictaphone  recr 
ords  of  ceremonial  songs  and  dances,  and  still  and  motion  pictures  as 
well  as  the  following  specimens  for  the  State  Library:  Two  piece 
woman’s  dress,  pair  corn  husk  dolls,  bowl  and  dice  game,  Seneca 
wooden  spoon,  rattle,  sacred  Ne-ga-ne-ga-a  medicine,  varieties  of  beans 
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used  on  reservation,  turtle  rattle,  splints  for  basket,  showing  how 
baskets  are  made,  mortar  and  pestle. 

As  an  example  of  the  material  secured  by  Airs.  Skinner  the  Open- 
ing Speech,  used  at  all  Seneca  ceremonies,  is  printed  here  in  full  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  considered  so  sacred  that  much  persuasion  was 
needed  to  get  the  Indians  to  give  it  to  her. 

0-AN-DO-GIE-YA-DE-GAN 
Opening  Speech  of  Any  Ceremony 

Now  I am  appointed  to  inform  you  that  the  Creator  of  our  lives  has 
commanded  there  should  be  words  of  praise,  of  blessing  and  of  thanks- 
giving on  earth.  That  on  any  event,  when  there  shall  be  any  gather- 
ing of  people,  we  should  give  thanks  for  all  the  things  which  lie  has 
given  us.  That,  we  now  assemble  those  of  us  who  are  present  at  this 
place.  We  shall  now  combine  our  minds  in  giving  thanks  to  each 
other.  That  we  all  greet  and  give  thanks  that  we  are  thankful  for 
those  of  us  who  are  still  left  alive  to  assemble  at  this  time.  (The  term 
morning,  afternoon  or  night  is  supplied  to  fit  the  occasion.)  That  we 
give  thanks  that  we  are  all  well  for  if  there  were  any  sickness  or  death, 
we  would  have  heard  it  by  this-  time.  So,  therefore,  we  give  thanks 
and  greetings  one  to  another.  “Don-ne-hue”  (That  is  all.) 

“N-lio”,  (approval  of  those  assembled.) 

Now  another.  It  was  His  will  that  there  should  be  land  underneath 
the  sky  which  the  people  would  walk  upon.  That  the  man  being 
whom  He  created  should  dwell  on  this  land  and  enjoy  all  its  privileges 
and  therefore  should  show  his  appreciation  by  giving  thanks  at  all 
times,  day,  or  night.  Now  it  is  as  He  has  willed.  We  here  on  earth 
are  making  free  use  of  the  land,  He  has  created  for  us.  Day  and 
night  we  enjoy  it..  We  now  combine  as  one  mind  in  giving  thanks  and 
blessings  to  the  Earth  which  our  Creator  has  given  us  for  our  enjoy- 
ment. So  now  we  must  all  think  this  day,  those  of  us  who  are  here 
now.  ‘ ‘ Don-ne-hue.  ’ ’ 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  He  has  willed  there  should  be  spring’s  and  running 
water,  streams  and  lakes  upon  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  so  that  people 
He  has  created  shall  have  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  from  them. 
Now,  it  is  as  He  lias  willed  to  this  day.  We  are  enjoying  them  in  our 
needs  and  use  as  He  has  created.  Now  we  will  combine  as  one  mind  in 
giving  thanks  to  the  springs,  streams  and  lakes.  Now  you  must  all 
think  we  have  said  so.  ‘‘Don-ne-hue.” 

“N-lio.” 


Now  another.  It  was  His  will,  there  should  be  grass,  herbs,  trees 
and  forests  to  grow  by  their  own  force  on  earth  so  that  the  people 
shall  derive  their  well  being  and  health  from  their  medicinal  potencies. 
This  to  continue  for  the  duration  of  the  earth.  He  has  created  it  and 
it  is  now,  and  has  been,  as  He  has  created,  to  this  day.  There  are  all 
the  growing  things,  the  grass,  shrubbery,  trees  and  the  forests  which 
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we  still  enjoy  as  He  lias  intended  it  should  be  for  our  welfare.  So 
now  we  shall  all  solemnly  combine  as  one  mind  in  giving  thanks  to  all 
growing-  grass,  shrubbery,  trees  and  the  forests  for  all  the  good  we 
have  derived  from  their  presents.  So  now  we  will  all  think  in  this 
wise.  ‘ ‘ Don-ne-hue.  ’ ’ 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  It  was  His  will,  there  should  be  wild  animals,  so  he 
placed  them  on  the  earth  to  exist  and  wander  all  over  the  land,  the 
forests  and  the  woods.  He  has  created  them  for  our  enjoyment  -and 
welfare,  that  we  might  secure  their  meat  and  the  enjoyment  of  hunt- 
ing. That  we  may  have  health,  strength  and  life  from  its  presents. 
It!  is  still  as  He  has  created  and  intended  for  ns  to  this  day,  although 
they  are  diminishing  in  numbers  through  civilization.  We  still  enjoy 
some  of  the  game  which  still  exists.  So  now  at  this  time  we  shall  all 
solemnly  combine  in  giving  thanks  to  the  animals  which  still  exist  as 
it  is  now  and  may  it  continue  to  be  so.  So  we  will  now  all  think  in 
this  wise.  ‘ ‘ Don-ne-hue.  ’ ’ 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  It  was  His  will  there  should  be  birds  to  fly  in  the 
forests,  streams  and  fields ; small  birds  and  large  ones.  He  has  created 
all  the  smaller  birds  for  our  pleasure  as  well  as  for  our  use,  and  the 
larger  birds  for  various  purposes,  and  it  is  still  as  He  had  willed.  We 
hear  the  birds  of  all  plumage  and  varieties. up  to  the  largest  birds  just 
as  He  has  created  them  to  this  day.  So  we  will  now  give  thanks  to  the 
birds  He  has  created  that  they  may  still  remain  so  to  this  day.  Yes, 
we  must  think  as  one.  “Don-ne-hue.” 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  It  was  His  will  that  He  should  place  on  earth  a 
means  of  sustenance  which  will  grow  during  the  warm  season.  That 
it  shall  be  through  our  own  labor  and  efforts  that  we  raise  this  means 
of  sustenance.  That  he  has  commanded  us  to  recognise  and  call  them 
Diohe’-kon.  (The  main  supporters  of  life,  the  Three  Sisters,  the  corn, 
beans  and  squash.)  It  is  still  as  He  has  created  to  this  day.  We  re- 
tain our  strength,  health  and  happiness,  day  and  night,  from  His  own 
kindness  to  us.  So  now  we  all  unite  in  giving  thanks  to  the  Three 
Sisters,  the  main  sustenance  of  life  This  shall  be  our  thoughts  as  it 
is.  “Don-ne-hue.” 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  He  has  willed  there  shall  be  air  in  motion  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  That  it  shall  help  us  day  and  night  to  breathe  and  retain 
our  health  and  happiness.  That  it  shall  be  just  as  mild,  without 
causing  any  sickness  or  destruction  of  life.  That  it  is  as  He  has 
created  to  this  day.  We  enjoy  the  air  in  motion  day  and  night  so  we 
will  now  combine  in  one  thought  and  give  thanks  to  the  wind  which 
the  Creator  has  given  us.  May  it  still  remain  as  it  is.  This  will  be 
our  thoughts.  ‘ ‘ Don-ne-hue.  ’ ’ 

“N-ho.” 
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Now  another.  It  was  His  will  that  He  should  appoint  certain  ones, 
whose  duty  it  shall  bo  to  look  after  and  care  for  all  growing  things 
which  He  lias  planted  for  our  welfare.  These  He  has  commanded  us 
to  recognize  and  call  them  our  relatives.  That  we  shall  address  them 
as  our  Grandfathers,  Ha-de-wen-no-da-dis,  The  Thunder  Spirits.  That 
they  shall  begin  their  appointed  duties  when  the  earth  is  warm  again. 
That  it  shall  be  their  duties  to  cleanse  all  impurities  and  refresh  all 
growing  things,  the  springs,  and  the  streams.  That  it  is  as  He  has 
commanded  for  we  often  hear  their  voice,  the  thunder,  as  they  go 
about  their  duties.  That  they  always  come  from  the  west  as  He  has 
created  and  commanded  them  so  to  do.  So  now  we  all  unite  solemnly 
in  giving  thanks  and  blessings  to  our  grandfathers.  Ha-de-wen-no-da- 
dis,  the  Thunder  Spirits  who  come  from  the  west.  That  they  may  still 
remain  as  they  have  been  in  the  past.  So  let  our  mind  be  as  it  is 
‘ ‘ Don-ne-hue.  ’ ’ 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  It  was  His  will  there  should  be  sky  over  our  heads 
and  in  this  sky  there  shall  be  one  who  gives  light  and  heat,  and  causes 
health  and  happiness  and  helps  all  the  growing  things  to  grow.  That 
we  shall  recognize  and  address  him  as  our  elder  brother,  Endeka-ga- 
qua,  the  daylight  orbit,  or  the  sun.  And  it  is  as  He  had  commanded 
and  created  to  this  day,  for  we  are  now  enjoying  the  light  and  the 
warmth  of  our  elder  brother,  the  sun.  So  noAv  we  all  combine  in 
solemnly  thanking  and  blessing  our  elder  brother,  the  sun,  at  this  time 
of  day.  May  he  still  remain  to  fulfill  his  duty  as  long  as  the  earth  and 
all  II is  creation  will  last.  So  let  our  minds  be  as  one  and  remain  so 
as  it  is.  “Don-ne-hue.” 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  He  has  willed  that  after  daylight  has  passed  it  shall 
be  dark  and  we  shall  call  it.  night.  Thefe  shall  be  another  object 
placed  in  the  sky.  It  shall  be  her  duty  to  give  light.  That  we  shall 
recognize  and  address  her  as  our  grandmother,  Soy-ca-ga-qua,  the 
night  orbit,  or  the  moon.  It  shall  be  her  duties  to  regulate  all  the 
various  ceremonies  of  the  seasons  by  her  changing  positions,  and  each 
change  shall  be  known  by  a certain  name  and  we  shall  be  governed 
by  it.  Furthermore,  He  has  willed  that  mankind  shall  bear  life  which 
will  continue  in  the  form  of  children  who  will  populate  the  earth. 
This  duty  imposed  upon  her  is  most  sacred  and  shall  continue  as 
long  as  the  Creator  deems  fit.  Now  it  is  as  lie  has  commanded  that 
we  are  enjoying  the  presence  and  protection  of  our  grandmother,  the 
moon,  that  we  have  observed  our  religion  according  to  her  changes. 
That  we  shall  see  our  children  continue  to  be  among  us  to  take  our 
place  as  our  Creator  has  willed  it  should  be  to  this  day.  So  now,  let 
us  join  together  and  solemnly  give  thanks  and  blessings  to  our  Grand- 
mother, the  moon,  for  all  her  duties  which  she  has  fulfilled  and  is  to 
this  day.  May  she  continue  for  the  duration  of  this  earth  and  all  that 
He  has  created.  Now  let  our  minds  be  as  it  is.  “Don-ne-hue,” 
“N-ho.” 
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Now  another.  It  is  His  will  that  when  it  is  night  there  should  be 
stars  in  the  sky  which  shall  be  as  helpers  to  mankind  by  their  posi- 
tion. That  some  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  conducted  according  to 
the  position  of  some  of  the  star  groups.  Furthermore,  they  shall 
produce  moisture  on  earth  which  will  promote  the  growth  of  all  grow- 
ing things.  So  now,  it  is  all  as  He  has  created:  at  night-time  we  look 
above  our  heads  and  see  the  multitude  of  stars.  It.  is  all  as  He  has 
created.  We  shall  now  combine  as  one  and  give  thanks  and  blessings 
to  the  stars  which  dot  the  sky  at  night.  So  let  our  thoughts  be  as  it 
is.  “Don-ne-hue.  ” 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  When  He  created  the  earth  and  all  the  various  forms 
and  agencies  for  the  welfare  of  man,  He  thought  and  decided  He 
should  appoint  four  beings  as  guardians  who  would  help  Him  protect 
mankind,  to  look  after  them  at  all  times,  to  keep  away  misfortune  and 
all  illnesses  as  much  as  they  can.  That  they  should  be  aware  of  our 
actions  and  thoughts  at  all  times,  day  and.  night.  That  they  shall 
call  the  four  beings  the  Four  Messengers,  of  His  choosing,  the  pro- 
tectors, those  who  dwell  in  the  Sky  World,  His  own  helpers.  That 
it  must  be  through  their  everlasting  kindness  and  protection,  we  are 
here  at  this  time  assembled.  That  we  have  not  heard  of  any  serious 
illness  or  death  in  our  midst,  that  wre  are  able  to  be  present  in  health 
and  happiness.  So  now  we  shall  all  solemnly  combine  in  giving  thanks 
to  our  chosen  helpers,  the  Four  Guarding  Spirits  those  who  dwell  in 
the  Sky  World,  the  Four  Messengers,  Ha-de-on-ya-ga  oo-no.  So  let 
our  minds  be  as  it  is.  “Don-ne-hue.” 

“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  Now  He  has  willed  and  commanded  that  he  should 
leave  his  message  on  earth  that  the  people  should  know  His  thoughts 
as  he  wants  them  to  be,  so  He  has  chosen  one  who  would  relate  the 
message  to  the  people.  He  has  chosen  our  great  man,  Handsome  Lake, 
to  reveal  to  us  all  His  desires  that  we  might  know  how  to  redeem  our- 
selves and  prepare  ourselves  to  be  received  in  the  heaven  world  when 
we  pass  in  from  this  earth.  That  the  said  Handsome  Lake,  our  great 
man,  has  duly  fulfilled  his  duty  placed  upon  him  by  his  Creator, 
that  we  still  adhere  and  retain  the  teachings  of  Handsome  Lake,  the 
message  of  our  Creator  of  this  day.  That  it  is  our  belief  and  we 
know  it  to  be  true,  for  our  great  man  and  teacher  has  now  passed 
on  and  is  happy  in  the  spirit  world  where  our  Creator  has  made  a 
place  for  the  chosen  and  redeemed  persons  to  go  after  life.  So  now 
we  will  solemnly  unite  those  of  us  here  to  give  thanks  to  our  great 
leader,  Handsome  Lake,  Let  our  minds  be  as  it  is.  “Don-ne-hue.” 
“N-ho.” 


Now  another.  He  has  willed  and  commanded  there  shall  be  words 
of  blessing,  praise  and  acknowledgment  for  all  good  and  recognition 
of  those  who  are  appointed  with  duties  for  the  welfare  of  man.  That 
whenever  two  or  more  persons  pass  or  meet  on  our  paths  or  bj^-roads, 
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they  shall  have  words  of  salutation  and  greeting.  That  we  shall  com- 
bine in  one  voice  to  start  from  the  very  beginning  on  earth  and  give 
thanks  to  all  things,  which  we  enjoy,  upward  to  the  sky  world  where 
He  deemed  He  would  reside.  That  even  brief  remarks  given  in  haste 
shall  be  heard  by  Him.  So,  now,  we  have  fulfilled  His  very  wishes. 
We  shall  now  humbly  and  solemnly  give  thanks  to  the  maker  of  life, 
He  who  controls  all  those  of  us  who  are  present,  so  let  that  be  your 
thoughts, 

I now  have  spoken  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  These  are  the  words 
you  have  listened  to  with  your  attentive  ears.  1 have  done  my  best. 
“Don-ne-hue.” 

“N-ho.” 


Mrs.  Skinner’s  Shawnee  research  was  equally  successful,  although 
in  the  beginning  the  suspicious,  superstitious  attitude  of  the  Shawnee, 
whom  Mrs.  Skinner  interviewed  in  Oklahoma  in  the  summer  of  1930, 
made  the  entire  project  seem  doubtful.  Great  tact,  many  interviews, 
attendance  at  Indian  councils,  were  all  required  to  secure  the  consent 
of  the  older  Indians,  but  once  given,  their  cooperation  was  satisfactory 
and  much  otherwise  unprocurable  information  was  recorded.  Mrs. 
Skinner’s  descent  from  Wyandotte  ancestry,  her  parents'  acknowl- 
edged influence  as  teachers  and  agents  on  the  reservation  were  potent 
factors  in  her  strug'gle  to  attain  her  end.  She  has  prepared  two  hun- 
dred pages  of  manuscript  similar  in  subject  matter  to  that  of  the 
Senecas,  but.  quite  different  in  nature  owing  to  the  difference  in  the 
tribal  cultures;  also  some  dictaphone  records  and  photographs  and 
an  herbarium  of  the  plants  used  by  the  Shawnee  for  medicine. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  type  of  material  secured  from  the  Shawnee, 
their  Bread  Dance  ceremony,  which  has  never  before  been  recorded, 
is  published  here. 

BREAD  DANCE  CEREMONY 

This  ceremony,  which  is  apparently  the  oldest  ceremony  among  the 
Shawnee,  is  claimed  to  have  been  given  to  the  Chillacothe  band  or  clan 
of  the  Shawnee  by  their  Grandmother,  the  Supreme-Being,  after  the 
creation  of  the  world.  No  more  definite  information  could  be  secured 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  ceremony.  It  is  said  that  Pickgowetha  and 
Gispogotha  adopted  it;  also,  that  the  Spedotha  clan,  the  White  Oak 
Shawnee,  adopted  it  after  a revelation  one  of  the  members  of  the 
tribe  had  with  their  Grandmother.  The  Gispogotha,  Thewegla 
and  Maygujay  bands  or  clans  did  not  originally  have  the  Bread  Dance 
ceremony.  The  War  Dance  to  the  members  of  these  bands  is  the  most 
sacred  ceremony.  However,  they  attend  the  Bread  Dance  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  the  world  was  created,  the  Pick- 
gowetha clan  did  not  receive  any  ceremony,  so  they  adopted  the  Bread 
Dance  and  help  the  members  of  the  Gispogotha  clan. 

The  Bread  Dance  ceremony  is.  considered  the  most  sacred  ceremony 
among  the  Eastern  and  Cherokee  Shawnee  bands,  and  is  held  every 
Spring  just  before  planting  season  to  give  thanks  for  all  blessings 
and  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  Grandmother  so  that  they  will  have 
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bountiful  crops.  In  the  Fall  after  harvesting  lias  been  made  the 
ceremony  is  again  held. 

The  Bread  Dance  is  conducted  differently  among  the  White  Oak 
people  and  the  Absentee  Shawnee,  and  for  that  reason,  both  accounts 
are  given  as  the  informants  related  them.  The  following  account  is 
as  the  White  Oak  people  conduct  it. 

The  ceremony  is  held  at  the  stamp  dance  grounds,  several  miles  north- 
west of  the  town  of  White  Oak,  Okla.  and  off  from  the  main  highways. 
The  people  come  to  the  dance  grounds  and  pitch  their  tents  to  camp 
during  the  ceremony.  All  the  people  do  not  come  on  the  first  day, 
but  dwindle  along,  some  coming  in  every  day  for  the  first  three  days. 

During  the  First  Day  of  the  ceremony  the  football  game  is  played. 

Four  men  and  four  women  are  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
activities.  These  men  take  charge  of  supplying  the  meat  for  the 
ceremony.  In  former  days  when  wild  game  was  more  plentiful  these 
men  were  the  hunters.  The  women  have  to  attend  to  the  gathering 
of  the  ashes  from  the  individual  homes  and  tend  to  the  baking  of  the 
corn  bread.  One  woman  and  one  man  of  those  selected  act  as 
leaders.  They  may  appoint  as  many  additional  helpers  as  they  need. 

After  the  women  have  been  appointed,  they  place  a hoop  to  which 
has  been  tied  bunches  of  various  seeds  around  the  woman  leader’s 
neck.  These  seeds  are  strung  and  tied  to  the  hoop  by  making  a hole 
in  the  seed  with  a needle  and  putting  the  thread  through  the  hole. 
There  must  be  four  of  every  kind  of  seed  that  is  attached,  and  the  four 
kernels  of  white  flint  corn  must  be  put  on  first.  The  others,  four 
beans,  four  cucumber  seeds,  four  pumpkin  seeds,  four  squash  seeds, 
etc.  follow  but  are  not  put  on  in  any  particular  order. 

The  selected  women  line  up  at  the  West  entrance  of  the  dance 
grounds,  the  leader  first,  and  march  into  the  dance  ground.  The  hoop 
is  removed  from  around  the  woman’s  neck  and  placed  in  the  tree 
where  it.  remains  until  the  morning  of  the  fifth  day. 

The  hoop  is  made  from  a small  white  oak  tree.  It  must  be  the 
entire  tree  as  the  branch  or  portion  of  a tree  cannot  be  used. 

Second  Day 

The  women  gather  the  ashes  from  the  houses  and  pound  the  corn 
into  flour  with  the  aid  of  the  mortar  and  pestle. 

Third  Day 

The  women  bake  large  loaves  of  bread  in  the  bake  ovens  which  have 
been  covered  with  hot  ashes.  There  must  be  at  least  eight  loaves  made ; 
one  for  each  of  the  animal  clans.  The  turtle  woman  bakes  her  loaf 
and  marks  it  to  represent  the  turtle’s  back.  The  woman  of  the  wolf 
clan  marks  her  bread  in  imitation  of  the  wolf  tracks,  and  so  on  until 
all  the  women  have  made  their  bread.  This  bread  is  given  on  the 
fourth  day  to  the  male  members  who  have  assisted  with  the  ceremony. 

The  bread  should  all  be  baked  by  noon  of  this  day.  In  the  after- 
noon all  the  women  helpers  assemble  in  front  of  the  dance  ground  and 
face  the  South,  standing  in  a single  line.  When  all  have  assembled 
they  turn  and  march  toward  the  West,  still  marching  in  a single  line, 
to  gather  wood  for  the  ceremony  on  the  next  day.  The  leader  of  the 
women  heads  the  line.  Two  younger  women,  follow  in  a wagon  and 
haul  the  wood  back  to  the  dance  grounds. 

As  the  White  Oak  people  do  not  hunt  or  kill  their  own  game,  they 
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purchased  a live  calf  for  this  particular  ceremony  of  1930.  «1  ust  after 
the  women  had  gone  to  fetch  the  wood,  the  men  went  toward  the  East 
and  took  the  calf  back  some  distance  away  from  the  dance  grounds 
and  butchered  it. 

The  women  returned  later  with  the  wood.  This  time  the  young 
women  in  the  wagon  preceded  the  line.  The  women  marched  back 
to  the  grounds  in  the  same  order  as  they  had  gone.  One  woman  helper, 
who  had  remained  behind,  fetched  a pail  of  water  and  placed  it  at 
the  west  end  of  the  dance  grounds  where  the  women  deposited  the 
wood,  so  that  the  women  might  drink  before  leaving  for  the  second 
load  of  wood.  These  women  had  to  cut  the  wood  as  well  as  to  haul  it. 

The  men  had  not  finished  cleaning  and  cutting  up  the  meat  before 
the  women  returned  with  the  second  load. 

Each  family  prepares  their  own  meals  at  their  own  tents.  In  former 
years  it  was  the  custom  that  no  one  was  to  begin  eating  before  the 
men  had  returned  with  the  meat,  but  like  many  other  customs,  the 
present  day  Shawnee  do  not  hold  to  the  true  form,  as  everyone  had 
started  to  eat  before  the  men  returned  with  the  meat. 

When  the  men  were  ready  to  return  the  leader  whooped  four  times 
before  coming  into  camp.  They  deposited  the  meat  and  also  the  skin 
to  which  the  hoofs  of  the  calf  still  remained  attached  upon  the  altar 
at  the  west  end  of  the  dance  grounds.  This  altar  was  erected  by  the 
men  and  stood  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground  so  that  no  animals 
could  molest  the  meat,  just  previous  to  butchering  the  calf.  The 
meat  was  allowed  to  remain  uncovered  on  top  of  the  altar  all  night 
as  an  offering  to  the  Grandmother  so  that  she  might  partake  of  it. 

The  first  and  second  nights  while  in  camp  a fire  was  built  inside 
of  the  dance  grounds  but  just  a little  west  of  the  center  and  the  stamp 
dances  were  danced.  These  dances  are  social  or  pleasure  dances  and 
lasted  unitl  about  eleven  o ’clock.  But  the  night  of  the  third  day  no 
dancing  was  done.  The  people  remained  in  their  own  tents  or  went 
about  visiting  each  other.  Everyone  retired  early. 

Fourth  Day 

This  day  is  rightfully  the  ceremonial  day,  as  the  previous  days  have 
no  ceremonies  and  are  devoted  to  preparatory  work  for  the  ceremony. 

About  5 :00  A.  M.  one  of  the  officers  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
stamp  grounds  and  called  for  everyone  to  arise,  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  he  called  again,  and  in  a short  time  everyone  was  up  and 
hurrying  about  morning  duties.  After  all  had  finished  with  their 
breakfasts,  the  women  helpers  assembled  at  the  altar  and  washed 
and  cut  up  the  meat  which  the  men  had  already  removed  from  on 
top  of  the  altar.  The  liver  was  divided  and  distributed  to  those  who 
wanted  it  as  it  was  not  used  in  the  ceremony.  The  meat  Avas  then 
put  into  a large  iron  kettle  and  cooked  over  the  fire  at  the  west  end 
of  the  dance  grounds.  Later  in  the  morning  the  women  made 
smaller  loaves  of  corn  bread  and  dropped  them  into  the  boiling  meat. 
These  were  removed  when  they  had  finished  cooking.  While  the  meat 
was  cooking  two  women  cleaned  the  dance  ground  and  swept  it  with 
the  buck  bush  brooms. 

As  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  dinners  they  washed  and 
dressed  in  their  ceremonial  dress.  The  women  wore  gay  dresses  over 
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which  they  tied  white  aprons ; mocassins,  bright  silk  bandanna  han- 
kerchiefs  around  their  heads,  and  a fancy  bright  colored  shawl  over 
their  shoulders.  The  men  wore  civilian  clothes  only  instead  of  wear- 
ing shoes  they  wore  moccasins,  and  in  their  hats  they  wore  a large 
feather,  or  long  gay  ribbons  tied  to  it.  No  particular  kind  of  feather 
is  used.  Both  men  and  women  apply  red  paint  to  their  cheeks. 

A large  white  cloth  is  spread  out  in  the  center  of  the  dance  ground 
on  which  the  small  loaves  of  bread  are  piled.  The  meat  is  brought 
into  the  dance  grounds  in  baskets.  The  women  helpers  line  up  at 
the  west  entrance  of  the  dance  ground.  Each  woman  carries  her  large 
loaf  of  bread  which  represents  her  animal  clan  and  walksi  in  and 
places  it  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  white  cloth  nearest  the  singers. 

The  singers,  drummer  and  men  who  use  the  horn  rattles  sit  on  the 
north  side  of  the  dance  grounds.  The  men  who  help  during  the  bread 
dance,  who  were  in  former  days  the  hunters,  sit  on  the  south  side 
directly  across  from  the  singers.  The  women  helpers  sit  at  the  west 
end  on  the  north  side  of  the  dance  grounds. 

Before  the  dancing  is  begun  the  preacher,  Frank  Daugherty,  who 
is  said  to  be  a deseendent  of  Tensquadewah,  the  Shawnee  prophet  gives 
a thanksgiving  speech  and  tells  the  people  to  do  only  good  and  what 
is  right,  that  they  should  not  talk  and  make  unkind  remarks  about 
their  fellow  men,  and  that  they  should  not  drink. 

When  the  speaker  finishes  the  singers  begin  the  Bread  Dance  songs. 
The  women  dance  eight  times,  then  the  men  dance  eight  times.  The 
last  dance  the  men  and  the  women  dance  at  the  same  time.  The  women 
and  men  dance  in  single  separate  lines,  the  women  on  the  outside. 
This  dance  is  called  the  Pumpkin  dance  and  it  is  customary  for  the 
woman  to  pay  her  partner,  who  dances  beside  her,  for  dancing  with  her. 

Sometimes  while  the  women  are  dancing  they  line  up  in  front  of 
the  singers  and  sing  with  them.  It  is  said  that  at  times  during  the 
ceremony,  the  Grandmother  is  heard  singing  above  all  the  others,  that 
she  is  so  pleased  that  her  grandchildren  are  continuing  their  worship 
that  her  joy  is  so  great  that  her  singing  can  be  heard  on  earth. 

When  the  Pumpkin  Dance  is  finished  the  food,  meat  and  bread  are 
distributed.  The  large  loaves  of  bread  are  given  to  the  male  helpers, 
or  hunters,  and  the  small  loaves  are  given  to  all  the  other  men  of  the 
tribe.  The  meat  is  distributed  to  all  of  the  women. 

The  people  then  go  to  their  own  tents  and  prepare  and  eat  their 
supper.  When  it  is  quite  dark  another  fire  is  built  inside  of  the 
dance  grounds  at  the  west  end.  The  people  then  gather  and  dance 
the  stamp  dances  all  night.  At  about  midnight  they  build  the  second 
fire  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  dance  grounds. 

The  dancing  is  stopped  at  dawn  and  the  hoop  taken  down  from  the 
tree  and  the  seeds  distributed  among  the  people.  They  then  go  to 
their  tents  and  sleep.  Later  in  the  day,  the  fifth  day,  the  Shawnee 
football  game  is  played.  This  concludes  the  Bread  Dance  for  the 
Spring  ceremony. 

The  Fall  ceremony  is  held  in  the  same  manner,  only  instead  of  play- 
ing the  football  game,  the  peach  stone  game  is  played. 
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Bread  Dance  songs  recorded  on  dictaphone 

Thank  you 
I am  up  there 
Let  us  go  over  there 
Thank  you 
Start  dancing 

This  person  is  making  fun  of  me 
You  are  laughing  at  me 
I see  someone  out  there 
I am  up  there 

Someone  is  making  fun  of  me 
Someone  is  making  fun  of  me 

The  manuscript  of  the  Seneca  and  Shawnee  material,  photographs 
and  dictaphone  records  are  filed  in  the  Archives  of  the  Commission 
at  Harrisburg. 

The  results  of  the  ethnological  research  under  the  Department  of 
Anthropology  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  are  most  satisfactory. 
Some  fifty  phonograph  records  of  Delaware  ceremonies  are  on  file  in 
the  Commission’s  room  at  Harrisburg. 

Dr.  Speck  himself  conducted  a lengthy  study  of  the  Delaware  cus- 
toms and  traditions  with  the  assistance  of  Chief  War  Eagle,  an  in- 
telligent Delaware  Indian  from  Oklahoma.  This  extensive  work  on 
the  great  Walum  Ollum  ceremony  has  been  printed  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  its  second  publication.  With  its  literal,  interlineal,  and  free 
translations  of  the  original  text  and  its  colored  illustrations  it  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  recorded  Delaware  material. 

The  Commission  also  sent  Chief  War  Eagle  to  Oklahoma  to  secure 
specimens  for  the  State  Museum.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  secure 
for  Pennsylvania  the  Delaware  Long  House  from  the  representatives 
of  that  tribe  in  Oklahoma,  but  while  most  of  those  in  authority  ap- 
proved of  the  sale  there  were  enough  dissenting  members  to  make  it 
impossible. 

The  wide  spread  and  intense  interest  shown  by  the  returns  from 
the  preliminary  survey  had  strengthened  the  realization  of  the  oppor- 
tunity tor  the  work  and  the  need  for  immediate  action  while  the  in- 
terest. aroused  by  the  inquiry  is  still  keen,  but  an  alarming  feature 
which  became  more  apparent  with  the  extension  of  the  work  is  the 
vandalistic  digging  by  well  intentioned,  but  ignorant  amateurs  or  by 
definite  pot  hunters,  who  mistake  the  awakening  interest  in  Indian 
artifacts  to  indicate  a high  market  value  for  them  which  does  not 
exist.  With  the  session  of  a new  legislature  just  begun  in  the  Spring 
of  1929,  the  question  of'  the  possibility  of  enacting  some  law  to  regu- 
late this  indiscriminate  vandalistic  digging  was  raised,  letters  were 
written  to  all  states,  where  archaeological  research  has  been  made,  only 
to  discover  that  where  laws  against  indiscriminate  digging  have  been 
passed  they  have  been  ineffectual  in  so  far  as  stopping  unskilled 
digging  on  private  property  is  concerned.  The  question  of  a Bill  to 
prevent  the  digging  of  Indian  artifacts  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  not 
through  a desire  to  promote  scientific  research,  was  taken  up  with  the 
Attorney  General’s  office  where  it  was  thought  that  such  a Bill  would 
be  unconstitutional.  The  only  remedy  suggested  by  the  scientists,  who 
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had  tried  to  stop  it,  seemed  to  lie  in  the  educational  work  done  in  North- 
ern Illinois  by  Prof.  Pay1  Cooper-Cole  of  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
getting  the  people  to  realize  that  the  antiquities  of  their  neighborhood 
are  real  assets  to  the  community,  emphasizing  the  need  of  scientific 
records  of  the  investigation,  not  the  so-called  value  of  the  finds  which 
are  really  worthless,  unless  supplemented  by  information. 

To  undertake  such  an  educational  campaign,  the  commission  in 
March  1929,  engaged  Donald  A Cadzow,  a trained  archaeologist,  re- 
cently with  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation, 
and  a member  of  several  important  archaeological  expeditions  for  a 
two  months  educational  campaign.  By  lectures  and  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  personal  interviews,  Mr.  Cadzow  not  only  was  able  to  mold 
public  opinion,  but  also  secured  definite  support  of  the  work  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  State.  His  report,  publicity  material  and  reso- 
lutions, endorsing  his  work  are  filed  at  Harrisburg.  So  successful  was 
he,  that  the  Commission  extended  his  term  until  his  departure  in  June 
to  conduct  an  expedition  to  Alaska  for  the  Cambridge  University 
(England)  Museum  necessitated  ending-  it. 

During  the  making  of  the  preliminary  survey  both  by  the  Wyoming- 
Historical  and  Geological  Society  and  the  Historical  Commission  actual 
archaeological  investigations  were  started.  In  1923-24,  the  Wyoming 
Historical  and  Geological  Society  engaged  Max  Schrabisch,  a well- 
known  archaeologist,  specializing  in  the  study  of  rock  shelters  as  oc- 
cupied by  Indians,  to  explore  the  Luzerne  County  region.  His  find- 
ings were  published  in  the  “Proceedings  and  Collections”  of  the  So- 
ciety, Volume  19,  page  47-218.  and  also  reprinted  separately.  The 
Historical  Commission  later  also  paid  Mr.  Schrabisch  for  work  lie  had 
done  in  Pike  County  and  on  the  Upper  Waters  of  the  Delaware  River 
Valley,  which  has  been  issued  as  “Archaeology  of  Delaware  River 
Valley,  between  Hancock  and  Ding-man’s  Perry  in  Wayne  and  Pike 
Counties,”  constituting  volume  I of  the  publications  of  the  Historical 
Commission  and  a valuable  contribution  to  Pennsylvania  Archaeology. 
A supplemental  report  by  Mr.  Schrabisch  has  been  purchased  by 
the  Commission. 

The  Historical  Commission  was  notified  in  July,  1928  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a so-called  circular  mound,  near  Kane,  McKean  County,  and 
asked  to  investigate  it.  Miss  Dor  ranee  was  sent  to  Kane,  where  Wil- 
liam Ritchie,  a representative  of  the  Rochester  Municipal  Museum,  met 
her,  and  both  were  taken  to  see  the  site  by  Mr.  John  Henretta,  who 
had  reported  it  to  the  Commission. 

As  evidences  of  Indian  occupation  were  found  by  a superficial  ex- 
amination and  as  the  community  was  interested  in  having  the  investi- 
gation made,  the  Historical  Commission  cooperated  with  them  by  put- 
ting men  in  the  field  for  six  (6)  weeks.  The  results  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  a fortified  village  near  the  main  North  and  South  Indian 
trail  in  the  hilly  northwestern  part  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had 
been  thought  the  Indians  had  no  permanent  abode.  The  report  by 
Mr.  Ritchie  is  in  the  Commission’s  files  in  Harrisburg. 

This  initial  example  of  the  field  work  to  be  done  in  the  state  was 
indeed  the  introduction  to  the  most  important  phase  of  the  work,  the 
actual  location  of  Indian  remains  in  situ,  ivith  scientific  records,  which 
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has  culminated  in  the  great  finds  of  the  Susquehanna  Expedition  at 
Safe  Harbor. 

In  the  summer  of  1929,  definite  projects  were  carried  out  in  the 
field.  One  under  the  Historical  Commission  was  conducted  by  R.  C. 
Jones  and  Junius  Bird,  trained  archaeologists,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  Museum,  exploring  parts  of  Dauphin  and  adjoining  coun- 
ties. (See  Mr.  Jones’  report,  page  89). 

In  order  to  complete  the  record  of  archaeological  field  work  three 
other  projects  should  be  mentioned  here.  One  was  the  direct  outcome 
of  Mr.  Cadzow’s  educational  work  and  thus  is  associated  with  the 
Commission.  During  the  time  he  spent  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  he  so  interested  prominent  citizens  there  that  it  was  possible 
for  the  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania  through  its  West- 
moreland-Fayette  County  Branch  to  carry  on  a successful  field  expedi- 
tion under  the  direction  of  Robert  A.  Miles  of  Irwin,  Robert  Engberg 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  George  Fisher  of  Finleyville,  Pa. 
Mr.  Engberg ’s  report  is  published  in  the  April  1930  issue  of  the  Maga- 
zine of  Western  Pennsylvania  History.  This  work  has  been  continued 
with  great  success  during  the  season  of  1930  and  all  the  archaeological 
material  found  is  on  exhibit  in  the  Museum  of  the  Westmoreland- 
Fayette  Branch  at  History  Musenm,  near  Seottdale. 

The  two  other  shorter  expeditions  in  the  summer  of  1929  fall  under 
the  work  of  the  Federation  of  Historical  Societies  Committees  both 
cooperating  with  Dr.  T.  B.  Stewart  of  Lock  Haven  in  the  Susquehanna 
Valley  in  Clinton  County.  Representatives  of  the  University  Museum 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Rochester  Municipal  Museum  made  investga- 
tions  near  Great  Island  where  the  destructive  erosion  by  river  floods 
has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  exploration  before  all  further  pos- 
sibility of  finding  evidences  should  be  lost.  The  report  of  the  Univer- 
sity Museum  work  appeared  in  their  Bulletin  for  Jan.  1930  and  that 
of  the  Rochester  Municipal  Museum  is  filed  in  the  Commission’s  Arc- 
hives. 

Correspondence  with  Gerald  B.  Fenstermaker  of  Lancaster  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  State  Museum  his  wonderful  collection  of  pot- 
tery and  traders’  material  found  in  Lancaster  County.  The  Historical 
Commission  has  been  able  to  finance  the  purchase  of  this  collection  for 
the  State  Museum.  At  the  time,  it  was  considered  the  finest  known 
collection  of  American  Indian  archaeological  material  from  a single 
locality  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  makes  a most  impressive 
exhibit  in  the  State  Museum  which  warrants  a trip  for  its  inspection. 
But  the  results  of  the  Susquehanna  Expedition  at  Safe  Harbor  when 
placed  in  the  State  Museum  will  make  even  this  splendid  collection 
seem  insignificant.  Since  Mr.  Cadzow’s  preliminary  report  is  printed 
in . this  volume  mention  need  be  made  here  only  of  the  fact  that 
this  magnificent  undertaking  is  the  direct  outcome  of  the  preliminary 
work  of  the  Commission,  that  in  itself  it  would  justify  all  the  effort 
and  money  expended  to  date,  and  that  through  the  publicity  given  it, 
the  work  has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  entire  Commonwealth  in 
a most  spectacular  way,  the  possibility  of  great  archaeological  wealth 
still  to  be  found  here  and  the  imperative  need,  the  actual  obligation, 
of  extending  it  to  cover  the  state,  and  thus  complete  the  work,  so  well 
started  by  the  Historical  Commission  in  its  administration. 
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The  Commission  lias  also  purchased  the  collection  of  Indian  artifacts 
belonging  to  George  Fisher,  of  Finlevville,  which  is  extensive  and 
typical  of  the  Indian  culture  of  Western  Pennsylvania.  It  will,  there- 
fore, round  out  the  Indian  material  in  the  State  Museum.  Through 
the  addition  of  the  Fenstermaker  and  Fisher  collections  and  the  magni- 
ficent finds  at  Safe  Harbor  and  vicinity,  the  Commission  has  greatly 
enriched  the  archaeological  section  of  the  museum. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mrs.  Louise  Welles  Murray,  Director 
of  the  Tioga  Point  Museum,  Athens,  the  National  Research  Council 
has  granted  that  museum  $1500  for  field  work  in  Athens  and  vicinity. 
This  work  is  being  done  under  James  B.  Griffin,  student  of  Dr.  Fay 
Cooper-Cole,  of  Chicago  University.  This  grant  established  a prece- 
dent for  the  Council  in  cooperating  with  state  archaeological  surveys. 

One  result  of  lasting  importance  is  the  formation  of  the  Society  for 
Pennsylvania  Archaeology,  which  is  bringing  into  cooperation  the  in- 
terest and  work  of  all  Pennsylvanians  interested  in  archaeology.  The 
Society  was  organized  in  1920,  has  held  two  annual  meetings,  and 
several  special  ones,  it  is  to  be  incorporated  during  1931,  and  will 
serve  as  a stimulus  to  the  work  and  a unifying  bond  to  all  workers  and 
well  wishers  of  archaeology  in  this  state.  The  two  bulletins,  published 
in  1930,  are  filed  in  the  Commission  archives  in  Harrisburg. 
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Report  of  Robert  W.  Jones,  Wild  Rose,  Wisconsin 

Student  University  of  Chicago 
THE  CLEMSON  MOUND 
Introductory 

The  Clemson  Mound  is  found  upon  Clemson ’s  Island,  of  123  acres, 
located  upon  the  Susquehanna  river,  directly  across  from  the  village 
of  Halifax,  in  the  township  of  Halifax,  lying  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  Dauphin  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  mound  is  located  1816 
feet  north,  north  east,  half  east,  (35°  east  of  North)  of  the  southwest 
tip  of  the  Island,  upon  a level  and  fairly  high  held  that  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  nearly  a century.  Originally,  the  mound  appears  to  have 
been  conical  in  form,  and  approximately  forty  feet  in  diameter,  by  eight 
high.  Long  repeated  ploughings  have  completely  obliterated  the 
mound,  only  a few  tiny  fragments  of  bone  and  pottery  remain  upon 
the  surface,  confirming  tradition  that  many  skeletons  and  several  frag- 
ments of  pottery  were  ploughed  up  upon  this  site.  The  materials,  be- 
neath the  surface,  found  by  this  expedition  have  suffered  much  from  the 
plow,  from  the  roots  of  various  plants,  (particularly  alfalfa)  and  still 
more  from  the  repeated  passing  over  the  site  by  the  heavy  tractor  with 
its  spiked  wheels. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  report  the  author  wishes  to  thank  Mr. 
Clemson,  the  owner  of  the  Island,  whose  earnest  cooperation  and 
friendly  assistance  has  made  this  work  possible,  and  also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  Klinger,  and  Mr.  Guy  Clemson,  the  residents  of  the  island,  who 
have  received  the  members  of  the  party,  not  merely  as  boarders,  but 
also  as  friends. 

The  excavation  of  this  mound  was  undertaken  as  part  of  the  work 
of  the  State  Archaeological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  carried 
on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  of 
which  the  author  of  this  report,  and  his  co-worker,  Mr.  Junius  Bird, 
were  employes.  The  other  two  members  of  the  expedition,  Messrs. 
Henry  K.  Deisher  and  Eugene  Gardner,  were  members  of  the  staff  ot 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Museum. 

Construction  of  the  Mound 

Excavation  began  Monday  afternoon,  May  27,  1929.  The  mound  . 
was  covered  by  the  same  growth  of  heavy  alfalfa  sod  as  the  rest  of  the 
field  in  which  the  mound  was  located.  The  hay  growing  over  and  near 
the  mound  had  been  cut,  leaving  a clear  space  for  work.  The  century 
of  plowing  that  reduced  the  mound  to  the  level  of  the  field,  had  made 
it  impossible  to  determine  the  axis  of  the  mound ; so  the  north-south 
line  was  so  used.  The  cleared  space  within  which  the  mound  was 
known  to  lie,  was  thereupon  staked  off  at  five  foot  intervals.  The  stake 
lines  running  north  and  south  were  identified  by  letters,  and  the  stake 
lines  running  east  and  west  by  numbers ; in  each  case  beginning  at  the 
northwest  stake  (Al).  In  this  way  the  area  was  divided  into  five  foot 
squares.  Within  these  squares  the  positions  of  the  various  finds  were 
to  be  located  with  reference  to  their  distances  from  the  north-south  and 
the  east-west  stake  lines.  The  depth  below  the  surface  was  also  noted. 
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The  mound  having  neither  noticeable  height  nor  visible  outline,  the 
next  task  was  to  determine  its  exact  location.  To  this  end  three  test 
trenches  each  four  feet  wide,  were  started,  aimed  at  the  estimated 
center  of  the  mound,  and  carried  on  until  the  burials  were  encountered. 
The  first  began  in  the  north  and  ran  southward.  The  second  began  in 
the  south  and  ran  northward  between  the  same  stake  lines.  The  third 
began  in  the  west,  and  ran  eastward.  Later,  finding  that  this  west 
trench  lay  too  far  towards  the  south,  a second  trench,  parallel  to  it, 
and  ten  feet  farther  north,  was  dug.  (See  ground  plan.) 

A comparison  of  the  cross-section  of  the  mound  revealed  by  the  test 
trenches,  with  that  of  the  surrounding  field,  shown  by  a test  pit  dug 
thirty- three  feet  north  west  of  stake  B 3.  (four  feet  each  way  and  four 
feet  deep),  revealed  little  difference.  In  other  words,  the  former  mound 
was  simply  heaped  up,  without  any  preliminary  hollowing  out,  or  lay- 
ing down  of  floor  or  platform. 

In  great  measure  the  drawings  of  the  various  cross-sections  must 
supply  the  details.  The  next  few  paragraphs  will  deal  with  a more 
general  description  of  the  various  layers  of  earth. 

The  three  cross-sections  here  presented  from  the  northern  trench 
reveal  a range  of  variation  not  found  in  the  other  trenches.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Section  B,  a considerable  amount  of  charcoal,  partic- 
ularly at  the  base  of  the  humus  line ; several  potsherds,  teeth,  bone  frag- 
ments, and  flint  flakes,  were  found  below  the  level  affected  by  the  plow. 
This  indicated  that  this  disturbance  was  of  human  origin  and  probably 
related  to  the  erection  of  the  former  mound.  The  stratification  of  the 
section  revealed  by  the  western  trench,  upon  the  other  hand,  was  uni- 
form. In  the  outer  half  of  this  trench  potsherds  and  teeth  were  found 
in  a scattered  distribution  in  the  lower  six  inches  of  the  humus  layer. 
In  the  inner  half,  potsherds  were  found  at  the  same  depth  in  three 
pockets.  The  largest  of  these  pockets  contained  fifty-three  fragments, 
the  others,  three,  and  four,  respectively.  In  the  second  western  trench, 
another  large  pocket  of  potsherds,  a large  flat  stone,  and  an  assortment 
of  small  bone  fragments  were  found.  As  the  stratification  was  approxi- 
mately uniform  throughout  the  length  of  the  southern  trench  from 
stakes  E 11  and  F 11,  to  stakes  E 7,  and  F 7,  cross-section  F may  be 
considered  a fair  sample  of  this  area.  In  the  outer  three  squares  of  this 
southern  trench  a dozen  scattered  fragments  of  bone,  teeth,  and  pottery 
were  found  at  varying  depths,  averaging  less  than  those  found  in  the 
other  trenches.  In  the  inner  ten  feet  of  this  trench  a large  pocket  of 
potsherds,  and  four  rather  large  stones  were  found  at  depths  of  from 
six  to  ten  inches.  Around  these  stones  the  soil  was  disturbed  to  a 
depth  of  twenty-one  inches ; below  two  of  these  stones  the  first  burial 
was  found.  As  this  was  not  uncovered  completely  until  later,  it  bears 
the  number  ten  instead  of  one. 

It  will  be  noted  that  section  G,  taken  at  right  angles  with  the  southern 
end  of  section  A,  does  not  show  a clear  line  between  the  humus  layer 
and  the  subsoil,  but  that  this  transitional  band  narrows  and  disappears 
in  section  H.  In  section  I,  a streaked  area  in  which  contrasting  lenses 
of  top  soil  and  of  subsoil  appear,  which  may  possibly  represent  contrast- 
ing basket  loads  of  earth,  deposited  in  the  erection  of  the  mound,  o!r 
perhaps  after  later  burials  there.  In  this  layer,  a considerable  amount 
of  charcoal  and  some  bone  fragments  were  found.  Beside  this  layer,  a 
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circular  floor  pit  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
eight  inches  below  the  general  subsoil  level,  (floor  pit  I,)  was  found. 
This  contained  some  few  bone  fragments,  and  bits  of  charcoal,  bection 
J shows  two  more  circular  floor  pits.  Floor  pit  II  was  nine  inches  in 
depth  and  twentv-two  inches  in  diameter,  and  contained  considerable 
quantities  of  charcoal  and  of  bits  of  burned  subsoil  Floor  pit  III  was 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  and  seven  inches  deep.  It  contained  a 
quantity  of  charcoal  and  burned  subsoil,  and  near  its  bottom,  an  arrow 
head  of  triangiflar  type.  Section  1 is  very  similar  to,  being  only  twelve 
inches  west  of  section  J,  and  extends  five  feet  further  south.  It  is 
practically  a continuation  of  section  H,  beginning  twelve  inches  west 
of  the  south  end  of  section  IT,  and  extending  ten  feet  farther  south. 

It  shows  another  cross-section  of  floor  pit  II,  which  is  here  twenty- 
seven  inches  across  and  fifteen  inches  deep.  Here  also  were  found  con- 
siderable masses  of  charcoal  and  burned  subsoil.  A lens  of  charcoal, 
overlaid  by  burned  subsoil  was  also  found  m this  sectiom  1 his  is 
probably  similar  in  its  origin  to  the  fire  pit  which  it  resembles,  in  its 
shape  and  contents.  Section  Iv  shows  regular  stratification,  mainly 
characterized  by  a thinner  humus  layer,  overlying  a seven  inch  layer 
of  soil  lighter  in  color,  and  more  sandy  in  its  composition  than  tlie 
subsoil  below  it.  Sections  M and  N were  taken  to  show  the  construction 
of  what  may  be  called  the  fire  pit,  which  will  be  described  elsewhere. 
Section  0 shows  a shallow  layer  of  topsoil  distinctly  marked  oft  from 
(he  subsoil,  bv  a nearly  level  meeting  line.  Cross-section  P,  at  right 
angles  to  Section  O,  is  mute  similar  to  it.  Section  Q,  located  parallel 
to'and  five  feet  east  of  Section  0,  differs  in  that,  the  line  between  top- 
soil and  subsoil  is  far  less  definite,  and  that  it  slopes  rather  sharply 
southward.  Unlike  Sections  0 and  P,  charcoal  and  potsherds  were 
found  along  this  section  in  fair  quantity. 

A phase  of  the  construction  problem  is  the  presence  of  what  for 
want  of  a better  term  have  been  called  “floor  pits,”  in  the  area  bounded 
bv  stake  lines  F and  II,  three  and  six.  Really  these  are  nothing  more 
than  local  disturbances  in  the  underlying  basic  reddish  yellow  sand 
e!av  subsoil  As  has  been  indicated  above,  only  one  of  them  yielded 
anything  beyond  a few  pieces  of  charcoal  and  burned  subsoil.  Some- 
what similar  floor  pits  were  observed  by  the  writer  of  this  report  upon 
the  periphery  of  the  Oakwood  Mound  near  Joliet,  Illinois,  during  (die 
excavation  of  that  mound  in  1928.  Eyen  as  the  purpose  of  the  latter 
pits  remains  a puzzle  to  the  Illinois  Archaeological  Survey,  so  must  the 
purpose  of  the  former  remain  a mystery  to  the  writer  of  this  report. 

A further  detail  in  the  construction  to  be  noted  is  the  presence  of 
charcoal  and  of  burned  subsoil  scattered  irregularly  throughout  the 
area  excavated,  particularly  in  the  areas  within  which  burials  were 
found ; and  the  occasional  finding'  of  scattered  bits  of.  charred  bone, 
some  of  which,  being  cranial  fragments,  are  undoubtedly  human,  and 
the  others  are  probably  so.  The  presence  of  ash  layers  in  connec- 
tion with  burials  was  also  noted  in  the  Oakwood  Mound.  They  difter 
in  having  been  mainly  ashes  instead  of  charcoal.  The  difference  m 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  made  ashes  more  clearly  visible  in  the 
Oakwood  Mound,  may  perhaps  explain  part  of  this  difference. 

The  mound  contained  a considerable  number  of  stones,  several  of 
them  slabs  of  some  size,  some  of  the  latter  were  used  to  cover  burials 
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as  will  be  explained  later.  In  general  the  stone  fragments  and  slabs 
were  found  in  rather  close  proximity  to  burials. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  the  composition  of  the  mound 
yields  no  definite  clue  as  to  the  group  of  people  who  built  it.  Its  out- 
lines have  been  obliterated,  and  its  general  make-up  renders  it  a more 
or  less  noncommittal  affair.  We  must  turn  to  other  evidence. 

Skeletal  Materials 

As  the  numbering  of  the  skeletal  materials  upon  the  ground  plan 
indicates,  a total  of  nineteen  more  or  less,  (usually  less)  complete 
skulls  were  found.  This  figure  is  lower  than  that  of  the  probable  total 
number  of  burials  represented.  In  most  cases  the  bones  were  in  a poor 
state  of  preservation,  and  much  broken.  Usually  they  were  so  mixed, 
due  to  the  practice  of  disarticulated  burial,  that  was  here  followed,  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  identify  the  bones  belonging  to!  the  individual 
represented  by  a particular  skull.  The  skulls  were  all  in  very  frag- 
mentary condition,  but  several  of  them  are  sufficiently  complete  to  al- 
low a relatively  complete  restoration. 

Scattered  teeth  found  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  mound 
tell  the  story  of  burials,  usually  adult,  that  time,  the  plow,  and  the 
elements  have  destroyed. 

Because  of  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the  burials  the  sex  and  ap- 
proximate age  at  the  time  of  death  of  most  of  the  individuals  repre- 
sented have  not  as  yet  been  determined.  Later  study  may  reveal  more 
in  that  direction,  and  after  the.  restoration  and  measurement  of  the 
skulls  have  been  carried  out,  where  possible,,  some  clue  as  to  the  tribal 
origin  of  these  individuals  may  also  be  hoped  for.  The  appearance,  and 
wear  upon  the  teeth,  of  most  of  the  skulls  indicate  that  they  were  those 
of  adults.  This  preponderance  may  perhaps  be  larger  than  was  orig- 
inally the  case  as  the  bones  of  children  are  less  resistant  to  decay. 

With  regard  to  mode  of  burial,  four  methods  may  be  noted : The 

single  disarticulated  burial;  the  multiple  disarticulated  burial;  the 
crematory  disarticulated  burial,  and  the  semi-flexed  burial.  In  most 
cases  the  position  of  the  bones  was  very  difficult  to  describe  accurately, 
partly  because  of  their  fragmentary  condition,  and  partly  because  of 
the  extremely  mixed  and  tangled  position  in  which  they  were  found. 
Many  photographs  were  taken,  but  as  the  camera  equipment  of  the 
expedition  was,  up  to  the  last  week,  limited  to  a not  at  all  reliable 
Brownie  2a,  supplemented  by  a cine-kodak,  but  few  pictures  are  avail- 
able for  this  report. 

The  depth  of  the  burials  is  of  rather  less  importance  here  than  in 
most  mounds,  because  only  the  lowest  of  the  several  levels  of  burials 
that,  without  doubt,  formerly  existed,  remained  for  study.  The  mound 
surface  being  level  with  the  field,  the  depth  figures  are  not  affected  by 
the  height  of  the  mound.  They  have  a relatively  small  range,  extend- 
ing from  nine  inches  down  to  twenty-four  inches. 

The  first  burial  to  be  uncovered  was  number  one,  consisting  of  a 
skull  of  adult  age  in  very  fragmentary  condition.  The  sex  is  doubtful. 
It  was  uncovered  May  28,  1929.  Burial  number  two  was  found  next 
day,  it  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  single'  disarticulated  burial.  It 
appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a man  of  over  thirty-five!  years  of  age. 
The  skull  faced  upward.  The  long  bones  and  spinal  column  were 
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found  close  together,  and  for  the  most  part,  parallel  to  each  other,  to 
the  south  of  the  skull.  The  vertebrae  being  in  position  suggested  that 
reburial  had  taken  place  before  the  ligaments  had  completely  disap- 
peared. The  bones  were  in  comparatively  good  condition,  but  much 
broken,  a process  in  which  the  large  hat  slab  of  stone  that  covered  the 
entire  burial  was  largely  instrumental,  particularly  for  the  crushing  in 
of  the  face,  as  the  position  of  the  fragments  indicated.  The  details  of 
this  burial,  as  well  as  of  all  others  to  be  discussed,  are  shown  in  the 
drawings  submitted  with  this  report. 

The  same  day  the  first  multiple  disarticulated  burial  comprising 
skulls  three,  four,  and  five,  was  found  near  burial  two,  but  was  separate 
from  it.  The  arrangement  of  the  bones  is  as  though  they  had  been 
gathered  up,  helter-skelter,  into  baskets,  dumped  unceremoniously  in 
a hole  dug  into  the  mound,  and  covered  over.  The  bones  are  much 
broken  and  include  a rather  large  proportion  of  limb  bones.  The 
skulls  were  cracked  and  broken,  but  not  scattered. 

Burial  number  six  was  of  the  single  disarticulated  type,  and  was 
more  nearly  complete  than  the  others,  several  of  the  bones,  including 
a femur,  being  unbroken.  The  spinal  column  had  been  folded  double 
and  had  apparently  been  tied  with  the  long  bones  in  the  form  of  a 
bundle,  for  burial.  It  evidently  represents  an  individual  of  rather  ad- 
vanced years.  Charcoal  was  found  with  this  burial  in  moderate 
quantity. 

Burial  number  seven  is  very  incomplete,  consisting  of  some  cranial 
fragments,  half  a mandible,  and  a few  fragments  of  other  bones.  Two 
fragments  of  charred  bone  were  found  in  this  burial.  The  fragment 
of  jaw  bone  suggests  that  it  represents  an  individual  of  between 
twenty-two  and  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

Burial  number  eight  consists  merely  of  scattered  fragments  of  skull 
and  limb  bones,  with  part  of  a mandible.  It  has  evidently  been  badly 
disturbed.  Apparently  it  represents  an  individual  of  between  five  and 
eight  years  of  age,  as  several  primary  teeth  Avere  present  in  the  mandi- 
ble fragment  Avith  well-formed  secondaries  beloAV  them. 

Burial  number  nine  is  very  similar  in  condition  to  number  eight, 
but  represents  an  adult  of  perhaps  twenty-five  years  of  age  The  man- 
dibular fragment  contained  a large  abscess  cavity  that  occupied  the 
positions  of  the  first  and  second  molars. 

Burial  number  ten  is  also  very  incomplete,  but  is  interesting  because 
it  lies  directly  over  crematory  burial  II  an  elongated  oval  pile  of  small 
fragments  of  charred  bone  that  had  apparently  been  tightly  wrapped 
up  before  burial.  It  Avas  oval  in  cross-section.  Crematory  burial 
Number  I lay  six  inches  to  the  Avest,  and  Avas  very  similar  to  crematory 
burial  Number  It.  The  tAvo  crematory  burials,  and  burial  number  ten, 
were  covered  by  tAvo  large  slabs  of  stone  placed  closely  together,  side  by 
side. 

Burial  number  eleven  was  also  very  fragmentary,  and  wrns  loosely 
associated  with  burial  number  ten  and  the  two  crematory  bundle 
burials. 

Burial  number  twelve  was  also  of  the  single  disarticulated  type. 
Most  of  the  bones  Avere  in  good  condition  and  fairly  complete,  but  much 
broken.  The  bones  of  the  feet  and  legs  had  evidently  been  buried  be- 
fore the  ligaments  had  disappeared,  as  they  Avere  in  their  natural  posi- 
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tion  in  relation  to  each  other.  The  lower  jaw  was  in  position,  but  the 
bones  of  the  right  foot  had  been  crowded  between  it  and  the  upper 
jaw.  Much  charcoal  and  some  burned  subsoil  was  found  in  this 
burial.  An  extra  jawbone  indicated  that  this  burial  contained  part  of 
another  individual. 

The  second  multiple  disarticulated  burial  was  next  encountered.  It 
consists  of  skulls  numbers  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  and  sixteen,  with 
a few  fragments  of  another  skull,  (16a.)  and  a bewildering  tangle  of 
other  bones,  largely  limb  bones,  usually  much  broken.  Skull  number 
thirteen  was  found  directly  over  skull  number  fourteen  and  crushed 
into  it.  Skull  fifteen  was  broken  and  scattered  among  the  other  bones. 
One  of  its  fragments  exhibited  parallel  marks  not  easy  to  explain. 
Skull  sixteen  was  nearly  complete.  A potsherd  similar  in  type  to  those 
found  on  the  periphery  of  the  mound,  was  found  in  this  burial.  Near 
it  was  the  rodent  hole  which  may  explain  its  presence.  The  entire 
ossuary  ’ay  upon  and  was  somewhat  mixed  with  a layer  of  burned  sub- 
soil, below  which  a thin  layer  of  charcoal  was  noted. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  finds  at  this  site  is  the  firepit. 
This  is  oval  in  shape,  and  seventy-eight  inches  long  by  sixty  wide,  by 
thirty-six  inches  deep.  Lining  it  is  an  ash  and  humus  layer  a foot 
thick,  then  an  inverted  arc  of  charcoal  between  one  and  three  inches 
thick;  within  and  directly  above  this  was  a thicker  inverted  arc  of 
burned  subsoi1,  three  to  seven  inches  thick.  Within  and  above  this 
was  a layer  of  the  ordinary  yellow  brown  subsoil,  with  traces  of  the 
red  produced  by  burning. 

The  nature  of  the  red  burned  layer  had  been  ascertained  by  building 
a fire  and  producing  a very  similar  material. 

Upon  the  southwestern  edge  of  the  fire-pit,  and  partly  within  it, 
burial  number  seventeen  was  found.  This  consists  of  the  skull  and  leg 
bones  of  one  individual,  and  the  mandible  and  maxillary  from  another 
(17a.)  Unlike  many  of  the  other  single  disarticulated  burials,  the 
bones  were  not  closely  placed.  The  position  of  the  leg  bones  in- 
dicate that  reburial  took  place  before  the  ligaments  had  disappeared. 
The  skull  was  in  very  poor  condition,  both  sets  of  teeth  showed 
moderate  wear.  Although  much  decayed  and  broken,  none  of  the 
bones  exhibited  any  signs  of  charring.  This  proves  that  the  burial 
was  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  fire-pit. 

About  a foot  north  from  the  foregoing,  burial  number  eighteen  was 
found.  This  burial,  consisting  of  long  bones  and  most  of  a skull,  is 
remarkable  in  that  it  is  completely  charred,  with  the  bones  still,  for 
the  most  part,  holding  together,  although  much  broken.  This  charring 
is  doubtless  related  in  its  original  to  the  fire-pit,  for  the  fragments  far- 
thest from  the  center  of  the  fire-pit  are  the  least  completely  charred. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  burials  uncovered  was,  without  doubt, 
the  semi-flexed  infant  burial,  number  nineteen,  found  directly  over 
the  burned  subsoil  layer,  near  the  center  of  the  fire-pit.  Unlike  all 
others,  this  was  not  a disarticulated  burial.  The  bones  were  charred 
and  pressed  flat.  A fragment  of  pottery,  was  found  directly  over  the 
pelvis.  It  would  seem  as  though,  after  the  fire  in  the  pit  had  been 
partly  buried,  skeleton  number  eighteen  had  been  placed  there  beside 
the  corpse  of  an  infant  of  about  one  year  of  age ; and  more  earth  heaped 
on.  After  carefully  removing  the  earth  above  burial  nineteen,  three 
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coats  of  water  glass  was  applied,  and  the  block  of  earth  in  which  it  lay 
carefully  removed  and  boxed,  to  be  later  removed  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Museum. 

In  most  cases  the  bones  were  broken  crosswise.  A few,  particularly 
in  the  second  multiple  disarticulated  burial,  were  split  lengthwise. 
Had  it  been  more  frequently  met  with,  this  latter  feature  might  have 
suggested  that  the  bones  had  been  split  for  the  extraction  of  marrow, 
and  therefore  that  the  people  burying  them  had  been  cannibals.  The 
marks  of  teeth,  of  different  types  have  been  observed  upon  several  of 
the  bones,  two  femurs  and  an  ulna  from  the  first  disarticulated  multiple 
burial,  a femur  and  fibula  from  burial  number  two,  and  particularly 
two  humeri  found  in  burials  number  eight  and  number  nine  respective- 
ly. The  larger  abcess  in  the  mandible  of  burial  nine  has  been  noted. 
Skull  number  six  shows  the  results  of  disease,  (or  possibly  of  contu- 
sions). A depression  in  the  ball  of  the  femur  found  with  number  six 
seems  to  also  indicate  disease.  A detailed  laboratory  study  of  the  skele- 
tal materials  concerned,  will,  it  is  hoped,  reveal  more  along  these  lines. 

In  the  case  of  each  of  the  burials  noted,  with  the  exception  of  burial 
nineteen,  interment  took  place  at  the  subsoil  level  or  slightly  above  it, 
after  a period  of  exposure  in  which  dismemberment  was  possible,  and 
perhaps  disturbed  previous  burials.  In  at  least  two  instances,  several 
reburials  took  place  at  the  same  time.  The  closer  arrangement  of  many 
of  the  single  burials  may  perhaps  be  due  to  their  having  been  placed, 
or  dumped,  in  a smaller  grave.  No  two  of  the  skulls  were  found  fac- 
ing in  exactly  the  same  direction.  Many  were  so  fragmentary  that 
this  point  could  not  be  ascertained. 


CULTURAL  OBJECTS 


With  the  exception  of  potsherds,  very  little  in  the  way  of  cultural 
materials  were  found  in  the  mound.  This  may  be  due  to  the  paucity 
of  the  culture  of  which  these  individuals  formed  a part;  to  the  incon- 
sequence of  the  individuals  buried ; or  perhaps  it  was  not  the  custom 
of  the  builders  of  this  mound  to  bury  artifacts  with  the  deceased. 

The  materials  of  stone  can  tell  us  little.  The  four  arrow  points,  of 
flint  or  ryolite,  net  sinker,  and  hammerstone  might  very  possibly  have 
got  into  the  mound  by  accident.  Of  objects  of  shell,  bone  or  metal, 
there  were  none. 

Of  pottery,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  much,  but  in  a very  frag- 
mentary condition.  Reference  to  the  chart  will  show  that  the  distri- 
bution of  pottery  was  mainly  peripherial  in  relation  to  the  area  occu- 
pied by  burials.  Some  of  these  fragments  may  represent  vessels  buried 
in  the  upper  portions  of  the  former  mound,  brought  down  by  the  plow 
along  with  the  surrounding  earth.  Some  progress  was  made,  during 
wet  days,  towards  assembling  and  restoring  these  pots,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  of  them  can  be  restored  more  or  less  completely.  When 
this  restoration  takes  place,  without  doubt,  another,  and  a far  more 
complete  and  detailed  study  of  this  pottery  will  be  made,  to  which 
this  field  report  is  preliminary. 

The  pottery  found  in  the  Clemson  Mound  was  of  a gray  or  light 
brick  red  ware,  tempered  usually  with  a rather  fine  to  medium  grit 
that  seemed  to  be  largely  quartz.  The  bisque  was  usually  of  a dark 
gray.  The  slip  was  sometimes  g’ray,  and  sometimes  light  brick  red,  in 
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some  cases  red  on  the  inner  surface  and  gray  upon  the  outer.  Some 
few  small  fragments  of  a thin  ware  of  brighter  red  were  found.  The 
outer  surface  was  nearly  always  rough.  In  some  cases  the  cord 
wrapped  paddle  had  been  used,  in  others  the  exact  method  used  is  un- 
certain. Incised  designs  were  usual] y found  along  the  outside  sur- 
faces of  the  rim  fragments,  and  often  upon  the  inside  surfaces  as  well. 
These  were  probably  impressed  upon  the  wet  clay  with  a sharp  stone  or 
bone  point.  In  many  cases  another  type  of  decoration  appeared;  a 
regularly  placed  row  of  small  round  perforations,  extending  most  of 
the  way  through  the  rim  with  corresponding  beads  or  knobs  on  the 
other  side.  The  perforations  were  sometimes  upon  the  inside  surface, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  outside,  of  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Most  of  the 
ware  is  fairly  thin,  but  a few  fragments  axe  approximately  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  these  are  all  from  near  the  bottom  of  the  pots. 

CULTURAL  AFFINITIES 

Little  can  as  yet  be  said  concerning  this  point.  The  stone  materials 
might  occur  anywhere.  The  skulls  have  yet  to  be  restored  before  the 
cephalic  and  other  indices  can  be  taken ; and  the  number  restorable  is 
too  small  for  any  certain  evidence  from  this  direction.  A detailed 
study  of  the  pottery  may  reveal  more.  In  general,  the  Clemson  Island 
pottery  seems  to  be  quite  similar  to  that  classified  by  Alanson  Skinner 
at  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  of  New  York  City,  as  Algon-* 
kian.  In  referring  to  the  hole  and  beading  type  of  rim  decoration, 
Christopher  Wren  (1)  quotes  Professor  C.  C.  Willoughby  (2)  as  classi- 
fying “This  style  of  decoration  as  archaic  Algonquin  because  it  has 
been  found  deeply  buried  in  small  heaps  in  the  tidal  regions  of  Maine.” 


(1)  A study  of  North  American  Indian  Pottery.  Christopher 
Wren,  Wilkes-Barre,  1914,  republished  from  Vol.  XIII  Proc.  of  Wyom- 
ing Historical  and  Geological  Society. 

(2)  Contribution  to  the  Putnam  Anniversary  Volume,  1909,  on 
Pottery  of  the  New  England  Indians,  p.  84-f. 


The  other  data  consulted  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  and 
therefore  the  author  of  this  report,  pending  the  results  of  a further 
study,  provisionally  classifies  the  pottery,  and  therefore  the  mound,  as 
Algonkin. 

'A.  'A.  ja  Jr,  ' jr,  ja  jr,  Jr,  jr.  ,y,  jr,  ja  ja  jl 
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THE  SECOND  CLEMSON  ISLAND  SITE 

Many  years  ago  Mr.  Clemson  informed  the  party,  a great  tree  had 
been  uprooted  near  the  house,  revealing  a few  beads  of  the  type  that 
had  been  traded  to  the  Indians  in  early  times.  A further  search  had 
resulted  in  more  beads  of  the  same  type  being  revealed.  Mr.  Clem- 
son was  not  sure  as  to  whether  or  not  any  artifacts  or  pottery  had 
been  uncovered,  as  he  never  had  paid  any  attention  to  them.  He  showed 
one  of  the  beads,  it  was  of  oval  shape,  about  an  inch  long,  and  of 
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opalescent  glass.  He  also  pointed  out  the  place  where  the  find  had 
been  made. 

This  site,  located  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  due  west  of  the 
Clemson  house,  and  directly  upon  the  crest  of  the  quite  steep  slope  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  was  excavated  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Deisher,  June  20 
and  21. 

The  upper  ten  inches  of  the  earth  removed  was  entirely  sterile. 
This  earth  may  have  been  washed  there  during-  the  great  flood  of  1889, 
or  it  may  have  been  dumped  there  during  the  digging  of  the  roadway 
a few  feet  north  of  the  site,  that  ran  down  to  the  boat  landing. 

Upon  this  site  nearly  a hundred  potsherds,  rather  similar  in  type  to 
those  found  in  the  mound ; four  arrow  points,  and  many  flint  and  ryo- 
lite  flakes  were  found  at  depths  varying  from  ten  to  twenty-four 
inches.  The  area  excavated  was  rectangular  in  shape,  measuring 
twenty-one  feet  long  by  twelve  wide,  excavated  to  a depth  of  about 
thirty  inches. 

Mr.  Clemson  further  informed  the  party  that  since  the  beads  were 
found,  over  twenty  feet  of  ground  has  been  washed  away  by  the  river 
at  this  point.  The  process  may  have  commenced  long  before,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture  as  to  the  location  of  the  shore  line  during  the 
period  of  Indian  occupancy.  It  appears  probable  that  much  has  been 
washed  away  from  near  this  site,  where  an  encampment,  or  village, 
seems  to  have  stood,  at  that  time. 

OTHER  DATA  CONCERNING  CLEMSON ’S  ISLAND 

A very  considerable  amount  of  materials  have  been  collected  upon 
the  surface  at  Clemson ’s  Island.  These  include  fragments  of  steatite 
vessels,  bannerstones,  pottery  and  stone  artifacts.  The  downstream 
end  of  the  island  has  been  the  most  fruitful  in  this  direction.  A par- 
ticularly large  number  of  sinkers  was  found.  Further  investigation 
of  the  passible  village  site  on  the  southwest  end  of  the  island  was 
blocked  by  the  fact  that  it  was  planted  in  vegetables  and  intensively 
cultivated. 

A trip  to  explore  Lingle  Island,  a smaller  island  a short  distance 
upstream,  yielded  very  little  of  interest.  The  same  proved  true  of 
Bressler  Island,  a rather  large  island  a short  distance  downstream. 
In  both  cases,  the  land  had  not  been  cultivated  for  some  years,  and 
search  for  surface  indications  was  correspondingly  difficult.  Test 
pitting  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  west  shore  of  Lingle  Island  yield- 
ed a single  potsherd,  and  a few  ryolite  chips.  Nothing  was  revealed 
by  the  test  pits  dug  upon  Bressler  Island. 

THE  BOOK’S  MOUND 
Introductory 

The  Book’s  Mound  is  found  upon  the  farm  owned  by  Holmes  Book, 
and  at  present  leased  by  Clinton  Richardson,  Doyles  Mills,  P.  0.,  Penn- 
sylvania. Its  more  specific  location  may  be  defined  as:  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  south,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  west  of  Brvner’s 
Bridge,  at  which  point  Tuscarora  Creek  is  crossed  by  a side  road  lead- 
ing to  route  535,  and  approximately  two  miles  from  Academia,  in 
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Beale  Township,  Juniata  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  site  is  located 
upon  low,  but  normally  dry  ground,  subject  to  flood  during  high 
water,  as  was  shown  by  the  flood  that  covered  the  former  top  of  the 
mound  to  a depth  of  eighteen  inches,  the  day  after  excavation  was 
completed.  It  did  much  to  delay  the  restoration  of  the  mound,  and1 
the  erection  of  the  marker  that  was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which 
permission  to  excavate  the  mound  was  granted.  As  the  photograph 
suggests,  Tuscarora  Creek  at  this  point  is  a stream  of  fair  size  that 
may  have  been  utilized  as  a canoe  route  by  the  aborigines. 

Near  the  mound  is  what  tradition  claims  to  have  been  formerly  the 
site  of  an  Indian  stronghold,  or  fort.  Standing  upon  high  ground, 
protected  on  one  side  by  Tuscarora  Creek,  upon  another  by  a small 
tributary  with  steep  banks,  and  by  a swampy  area  upon  a third  side, 
the  site  seemed  suited  to  that  use.  Potsherds  and  flakes  found  upon  the 
surface  testified  that  Indians  had  at  least  camped  there.  Beyond 
that,  over  a century  of  the  plow  has  erased  all  evidences.  A more 
detailed  examination  by  extensive  test  pitting  might  possibly  have  re- 
vealed more,  but  time  was  limited,  as  the  site  was  discovered  near  the 
close  of  the  work  upon  the  mound. 

In  the  area  adjacent  to  the  mound,  particularly  near  the  river  bank, 
chips  were  found  in  fair  quantity  with  an  occasional  potsherd. 

At  the  very  outset  of  this  report  the  author  wishes  to  thank  Mr.  J. 
Holmes  Book,  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  his  brother,  Mr.  Charles  Book, 
for  having  done  their  utmost  to  protect  the  mound  from  vandalism 
during  past  years,  absolutely  forbidding  their  tenants  from  plowing 
over  the  site,  and  for  the  hearty  cooperation  that  they  gave  when  the 
time  for  a scientific  examination  of  the  mound  had  arrived.  In  their 
honor,  the  site,  formerly  misleadingly  known  as  the  Tuscarora  Mound, 
or  simply  as  the  Indian  Mound,  is  referred  to  in  this  report  as  the 
Book’s  Mound.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Clinton  Richardson,  the 
leaseholder  of  the  farm  of  which  the  mound  was  a part.  His  friendly 
cooperation  was  also  of  great  assistance  in  the  work.  To  Mrs.  Belle 
Beale,  in  whose  home  the  party  were  received  as  boarders,  and  treated 
with  the  warmest  hospitality,  to  Mr.  Francis  Cooper,  to  Mr.  Cloycl 
Pennibecker,  to  Mr.  Warren  Ivoheler,  to  Dr.  Chamberlain,  and  to  a 
host  of  other  collectors  of  Indian  relics,  and  others,  who  have  done 
much  to  assist  in  the  work  in  its  more  general  aspect,  that  of  scouting 
for  information  concerning  sites  and  collections  in  the  general  vicinity 
of  Academia,  Port  Royal,  Mifflintown,  and  Lewistown,  thanks  are  due. 
The  services  of  Mr.  Homer  Kepler  of  Millerstown,  who  first  gave  in- 
formation concerning  the  site,  and  took  the  party  there  in  his  car, 
were  particularly  appreciated. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  MOUND 

The  Book’s  Mound  was  known  of  locally  since  the  time  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  has  been  discussed  in  the  two  histories  of  Juniata  County 
that  have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  author  of  this  report.  Mr.  N.  J. 
Jones,  in  his  Book — History  of  the  Early  Settlement  of  the  Juniata 
Valley,  Philadelphia,  1856,  page  84,  mentions  the  mound,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  examined  it  personally.  Mr.  John  W.  Jordan,  Librarian 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I,  Lewis  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York,  1913,  quotes  Dr.  Guss,  an  early  (1866)  observer  who 
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collected  the  traditions  of  the  locality  concerning-  the  mound  as  fol- 
lows : 

“Professor  A.  L.  Guss  gives  the  following  account  of  a mound  and 
fort  found  in  Beale  Township,  Juniata  County.  ‘At  Bryner’s  Bridge, 
two  miles  from  Academia,  there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Indian 
Mound,  of  human  bones,  and  near  by  there  was  once  an  Indian  fort. 
The  mound  is  upon  the  Creek  bottom  about  a hundred  yards  from  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge  on  the  upper  side  of  the  road  and  now  (1866) 
consists  of  an  unplowed  spot  thirty  feet  long  by  twenty  wide  grown 
up  with  wild  plum  bushes.  Originally  it  was  a huge  sepulcher.  Octo- 
genarians living  near,  informed  the  writer  that  they  had  conversed 
with  the  original  settlers  concerning  it,  and  were  told  that  when  they 
first  saw  it,  it  was  as  high  as  a hunter’s  cabin,  and  that  its  base  covered 
an  eighth  of  an  acre.  Other  old  folks  describe  it  as  having  been  twelve 
feet  high  and  one  hundred  feet  in  diameter  with  an  oval  base.  Ninety 
years  ago,  there  stood  upon  it  a large  elm  tree.  Some  eighty  years  ago 
this  property  was  owned  by  George  Casner,  who  with  his  sons  Frede- 
rick, Jacob  and  John,  hauled  out  the  greater  portion  of  the  mound  and 
scattered  it  over  the  fields.  An  old  lady  says  she  saw  the  bottom  “all 
white  with  bleaching  bones  after  it  had  rained.”  Even  after  this 
spoliation  the  mound  was  six  feet  high,  but  afterwards  it  was  plowed 
up  for  a number  of  years  until  it  became  nearly  level.  Students  from 
the  Academy  frequented  it  for  teeth  and  other  relics.’ 

‘ ‘ Quite  a number  of  stone  axes  and  flint  arrow  heads,  pipes  and  other 
relics  were  exhumed  all  of  which  have  been  lost  sight  of  and  carried 
away.  It  is  believed  by  intelligent  old  people  that  this  mound  was  the 
result  of  some  terrible  battle  between  two  hostile  tribes  who  thus  sum- 
marily disposed  of  their  dead.” 

Miss  Mildred  Milliken,  of  Port  Royal  states  that  her  brother  Dr. 
Stewart  Milliken,  whose  address  is  lost,  had  dug  into  the  mound  thirty- 
five  years  ago. 

Notwithstanding  the  no-trepassing  notices  conspicuously  posted, 
there  has  been  some  recent  unauthorized  digging,  as  the  vandal  pit 
testified.  Fortunately  this  was  so  located  that  no  important  damage 
was  done.  One  of  these  diggers  who  informed  the  party  that  he  had 
dug  in  the  pit  two  years  previously,  showed  a very  commendable  spirit 
in  turning  over  the  potsherds  that  he  had  found  there.  The  pit,  he  said, 
existed  before  he  had  dug  into  it.  Several  others  have  probably  dug 
there  also. 

The  traditions  concerning  the  mound,  encountered  by  the  writer 
of  this  report  agree  in  substance  with  those  collected  by  Professor  A. 
L.  Guss  in  1866.  The  tradition  of  the  spoliation  by  George  Casner 
was  particularly  vivid.  It  appears  that  the  hauling  away  of  Indian 
remains,  for  fertilizer  by  Casner,  was  blamed  for  the  extraordinary 
series  of  misfortunes  that,  tradition  states,  befell  him  soon  after,  losses, 
bankruptcy,  insanity,  and  finally  suicide. 

Excavation  of  the  mound  has  shown  that  the  area  formerly  covered 
was  smaller  than  that  claimed  by  tradition,  and  its  height  in  all  proba- 
bility, considerably  less.  The  rather  large  proportion  of  the  bones  and 
teeth  of  children,  and  of  women,  tends  to  refute  the  popular  idea  that 
the  mound  was  erected  after  a battle.  Moreover,  disarticulated  burial, 
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which  was  here  followed,  assuredly  was  not  a “summary  disposition 
of  the  dead.” 

The  often  repeated  vandalism  to  which  the  mound  had  been  sub- 
jected, combined  with  its  having  been  plowed  completely  for  many 
years,  and  partially  during  the  entire  time,  lias  doubtless  wrought 
grave  injury.  Most  of  the  mound  was  gone,  yet  much  remained  to 
be  uncovered  by  the  State  Archaeological  Survey,  consisting  at  that 
time  of  the  author  of  this  report  and  his  co-worker,  Junius  Bird,  and 
Alton  Beale,  all  three  employes  of  the  State  Historical  Commission. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  MOUND 

Excavation  began  August  5,  1929.  The  mound  was  marked  by  a 
thicket  of  wild  plum  trees,  with  a small  oak  in  the  center,  thickly  in- 
fested by  poison  ivy.  This  unploAved  area  measured  about  forty  feet 
long  by  thirty  wide.  Surrounding  it  was  a cornfield. 

After  clearing  away  most  of  the  wild  plum  trees,  and  all  the  under- 
growth, chalk  lines  running  the  one  north  and  south,  the  other  east 
and  west,  were  stretched  across  the  highest  point  of  the  mound.  Stakes 
were  driven  in  at  five  foot  intervals  along  these  lines,  those  running 
from  west  to  east  being  temporarily  lettered  A,'  B,'  etc.,  while  those 
running  from  north  to  south  were  numbered  1',  2',  etc.  After  ascertain- 
ing that  the  chalk  lines  were  both  taut  and  level,  measurements  from 
the  ground  to  the  line  were  made  at  five  foot  intervals  and  the  con- 
tours charted.  Test  trenches  were  next  commenced  along  these  lines 
running  six  or  nine  inches  north  of  the  east  and  west  line,  and  three 
to  six  inches  to  the  west  of  the  north  south  line,  each  trench  being  com- 
menced at  its  extremities,  beyond  the  estimated  borders  of  the  mound, 
and  extended  toward  the  estimated  center  of  the  mound,  until  skeletal 
materials  were  found  in  fair  quantity,  (except  in  the  case  of  the  south 
trench).  Three  of  the  trenches,  those  begun  in  the  north,  south  and 
west,  were  of  twenty-four  inch  width. 

To  the  trench  proceeding  from  the  east,  double  the  width  of  the 
others  extending  from  stake  H6,  to  M6,  particular  attention  was 
given.  Here  the  ground  was  gone  over  by  steps  and  every  shovelful 
looked  over  with  particular  care.  In  the  upper  six  inches  thoroughly 
disturbed  by  the  plow,  nothing  of  interest  was  found.  In  the  second 
layer,  between  the  depths  of  six  and  thirteen  inches,  charcoal  bits  of 
uncharred  bone,  and  three  or  four  potsherds  were  found  sparsely 
scattered  between  stakes  16,  and  J6.  Other  similar  materials  were 
found  in  fair  quantity  within  a radius  of  a foot  from  a point  three  feet 
west  and  two  feet  north  of  stake  116.  In  the  level  ranging  from 
thirteen  to  twenty-one  inches  from  the  surface,  little  was  found  out- 
side the  area  between  stake  16,  and  a point  two  feet  beyond  J6. 
Here  the  material  was  rather  plentiful.  Charcoal,  uncharred  frag- 
ments of  bone,  potsherds,  an  arrow  point,  and  a skull  in  the  last  stages 
of  decay,  (Skull  No.  8)  were  found.  In  the  level  below  twenty-one 
inches  in  depth,  the  materials  were  still  more  restricted  in  their  dis- 
tribution, being  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  area  between  the  stakes 
J6,  and  K6.  Here  a large  nest  of  potsherds,  some  charcoal,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments  of  charred  bone,  apparently  human, 
were  found.  The  deepest  material  was  found  at  a depth  of  thirty-two 
inches. 
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It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  fragments  of  charred  bone  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  mound,  were  also  found  usually  at  a greater  depth 
than  the  fragments  of  uncharred  bone,  and  that  their  peripherial  dis- 
tribution coincided  quite  closely  with  that  of  the  potsherds. 

A careful  record  of  the  cross-section  revealed  by  the  trenches  di- 
rectly, or  nearly  directly,  below  the  chalk  lines  used  in  measuring  the 
contours,  was  kept  and  forms  the  basis  for  much  of  the  cross-sectioning 
to  be  discussed  later. 

After  the  test  trenches  had  revealed  the  outlines  of  the  mound,  the 
area  was  staked  off  at  five  foot  intervals.  As  in  the  Clemson  Mound, 
the  stake  lines  running  north  and  south  were  identified  by  letters,  and 
the  stake  lines  running  east  and  west  by  numbers.  In  each  case  be- 
ginning at  the  north-west  stake  (A.  1.).  In  this  way  the  area  was 
divided  into  five  foot  squares,  (see  ground  plan).  "Within  these 
squares  the  position  of  the  various  finds  were  to  be  located  with  ref- 
erence to  their  distance  from  the  north-south  and  the  east-west  stake 
lines.  The  depth  below  the  surface  was  also  noted. 

The  cross-section  revealed  by  the  test  pit  dug  about  sixty  paces  west 
of  the  mound  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  western  end  of  the  west 
trench,  showing  that  the  Book  Mound,  like  the  Clemson  Mound,  was 
simply  heaped  up  without  any  preliminary  hollowing  out,  or  at  least 
that  such  hollowing  out  did  not  extend  below  the  hard-pan  subsoil, 
the  surface  of  which  will  be  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  floor. 

The  drawings  of  the  cross-sections  must  supply  most  of  the  details, 
the  next  few  paragraphs  will  deal  with  a more  general  description  of 
the  various  layers  of  earth. 

In  the  north-south  cross-section  A,  extending  from  five  feet  north 
of  stake  line  F,  to  five  feet  beyond  stake  F10,  a total  distance  of  sixty 
feet,  the  first  indication  of  the  mound  is  encountered  three  and  a half 
feet  north  of  stake  F.  Here  the  long  lens  of  soil  darker  than  the  top- 
soil outside  the  mound  area,  and  also  darker  than  the  topsoil  layer 
above  it,  lias  for  the  most  part  been  affected  by  the  plow.  This 
layer,  about  seven  inches  thick  at  stake  F,  uniformly  thickens  out  to  a 
thickness  of  fifteen  inches  at  a point  two  and  a half  feet  south  of  stake 
F2.  The  thickness  of  the  top  layer,  above,  and  not.  much  lighter  in 
color  than  this  lens,  is  nearly  uniform.  The  subsoil  lime  remains 
straight.  One  or  two  feet  north  of  stake  F3,  the  three  layers  blend  into 
each  other.  The  black  lens  disappears.  One  or  two  feet  souh  of  stake 
F3,  the  line  between  topsoil  and  subsoil  again  becomes  clear,  but  not  of 
uniform  depth,  a floor  pit,  in  which  nothing  was  found,  is  to  be  noted  a 
foot  south  of  stake  F4.  Two  and  a half  feet  north  of  stake  F6,  the 
dark  band  reappears,  the  line  between  it  and  the  subsoil  is  clear  but  it 
merges  into  the  topsoil.  It  rises  to  a peak  18  inches  high,  about  six 
inches  south  of  stake  F6.  It  next  narrows  down  to  a six  inch  band 
which  extends  to  a point  two  feet  north  of  F8,  at  which  point  it  be- 
gins to  widen  both  upward  and  downward,  attaining  its  maximum 
thickness  two  feet  south  of  stake  F8,  and  tapers  down  to  six  inches 
at.  a point  eighteen  inches  south  of  stake  F9.  It  disappears  rather 
abruptly.  The  presence  of  the  vandal  pit  confirms  the  idea  that  the 
ground  has  been  considerably  disturbed  between  stakes  F6  and  F7. 
This  may  also  explain  the  narrowing  down  of  the  dark  layer  between 
stakes  F7  and  F8. 
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The  east-west  cross  section  B is  approximately  eight  feet  south  of 
the  true  center  of  the  mound.  It  does  not  pass  through  the  area  in 
which  burials  were  made,  excepting  the  isolated  skull  No.  8 and  small 
fragments  of  bone.  The  cross  section  extends  from  two  feet  west  of 
stake  6 to  a point  five  feet  east  of  stake  16,  a total  length  of  sixty-seven 
feet.  The  dark  band  appears  six  inches  west  of  stake  6,  beloAv  which 
it  is  six  inches  thick.  The  thickness  increases  upward  regularly  to  a 
maximum  of  twenty-five  inches  below  stake  E6.  The  subsoil  line  is 
clear  and  straight  up  to  stake  C6,  then  it  becomes  indefinite  up  to  a 
foot  beyond  E6.  In  the  area  between  one  foot  west  of  D6  to  one  foot 
east  of  E6  is  a rather  peculiar  dome  shaped  lens  of  lighter  soil  quite 
similar  to  the  topsoil.  Three  feet  east  of  E6  the  three  layers  begin 
to  merge  into  each  other.  At  G6  they  again  become  rather  clearly 
defined.  The  black  layer  here  has  narrowed  down  to  eight  inches  at 
which  approximate  thickness  it  remains  up  to  two  feet  east  of  stake 
16.  Six  inches  beyond  this  point  the  dark  band  has  disappeared. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  diameter  of  the  mound  measured  north  and 
south,  from  the  one  end  of  the  dark  layer  to  the  other  is  sixty-three 
feet,  and  its  diameter  from  east  to  west,  similarly  measured,  is  fifty- 
five  feet.  Considering  that  this  latter  measurement  is  south  of  the 
true  center,  the  mound  may  be  regarded  as  approximately  circular  in 
shape.  At  its  highest  point,  disregarding  the  earth  thrown  out  of  the 
vandal  pit,  it  was  twenty  inches  higher  than  the  surrounding  field. 

Cross  sections  C and  D,  at  right  angles  with  each  other,  give  an 
explanation  of  the  stratification  upon  the  eastern  edge  of  the  mound. 

Chart  number  one,  with  cross  sections  F,  G,  and  H,  explains  the 
fire  pit  and  locates  the  thin  slabs  of  charred  wood  found  there. 

Chart  number  two  gives  information  concerning  the  slab  of  wood 
found  above  and  below  skeletal  materials  near  stake  F4  supplement- 
ing the  photographs  taken  of  it. 

Cross  section  I extends  from  two  feet  north  and  two  feet  three 
inches  east  of  stake  H2  to  one  foot  eight  inches  south  and  two  feet 
three  inches  east  of  stake  H5,  being  thus  eighteen  feet  eight  inches 
long  and  twelve  feet  east  of,  and  parallel  to,  the  north-south  cross  sec- 
tion. Its  principal  feature  is  an  uneven  floor  with  a deep  floor  !pit 
below  stake  F4.  The  upper  border  of  the  dark  layer  is  on  the  other 
hand  quite  regular,  its  thickness  varying,  therefore,  downward  instead 
of  upward. 

Cross  section  J extends  from  sixteen  inches  north  of  stakes  B8  to 
sixteen  inches  north  of  and  three  feet  east  of  stake  H8,  being  parallel 
to,  and  nine  feet  south  of  the  east-west  cross  section  line.  In  its  gen- 
eral type  it  is  quite  similar  to  cross  section  six,  the  floor  being  uneven 
with  a floor  pit  one  foot  east  of  stake  D8,  and  a rather  peculiar  exten- 
sion of  a slender  finger  of  hard  pan  subsoil  up  to  within  nine  inches 
of  the  surface  fourteen  inches  west  of  stake  E8.  One  ash  and  charcoal 
layer,  an  inch  thick,  and  eleven  inches  below  the  surface,  extends  from 
twelve  inches  west  of  stake  C8  to  twenty-four  inches  east  of  that  stake. 

Cross  section  K extends  from  stake  J7  to  stake  J8,  its  purpose  is  to 
show  the  floor  pit  that  lies  halfway  between  these  stakes. 

In  the  center  of  the  mound  was  an  area,  roughly  circular,  about 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  dark  layer  is  absent.  The  line 
between  this  area  and  the  surrounding  dark  layer  is  not  definite,  the 
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one  merges  into  the  other,  as  is  shown  in  the  north-south  cross  section. 
Within  this  central  area  nearly  all  the  burials  were  found.  In  or  over 
the  dark  layer,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fire  pit,  above  which  a quantity 
of  broken  bones  were  found,  the  isolated  skulls,  number  eight,  and 
number  twenty-two,  and  very  nearly  all  of  the  pottery,  charred  bone, 
pipe  fragments  and  artifacts  were  found.  The  outlines  of  this  cen- 
tral area  are  not  indicated  upon  the  floor  plan,  because  the  line  of  de- 
marcation was  not  clear.  Its  center  was  approximately  a foot  south 
of  stake  F4  and  its  radius  six  or  seven  feet.  A reference  to  the  floor 
plan  will  explain  the  general  distribution  of  materials. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  descriptions  of  the  cross  sections,  four 
floor  pits  were  found.  Unlike  the  ones  found  at  Clemson’s  Island, 
they  were  not  localized  in  their  distribution.  They  were  empty  ex- 
cepting the  pit  between  J7  and  J8,  which  contained  a human  tooth 
and  some  fragments  of  pottery. 

A further  detail  of  construction  to  be  noted  is  the  presence  of  ash, 
charcoal  and  burned  soil  layers,  and  a shallow  fire  pit.  In  the  area 
bounded  by  stake  lines  C and  16  and  8 these  layers  were  usually  very 
thin  and  level.  They  ranged  in  depth  from  eleven  to  twenty-eight 
inches.  Charcoal  was  also  found  scattered  irregularly  throughout  this 
area.  A reference  to  the  floor  plan  will  point  out  the  location  of  the 
ash  and  charcoal  layers.  The  small  fire  pit  was  approximately  thirty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  at  its  deepest,  sixteen  inches  below  the  surface, 
it  differs  from  the  nearby  charcoal  layers  in  that  it  is  bowl  shaped  in- 
stead of  flat,  and  in  that  it  is  considerably  thicker  with  an  inverted  are 
of  burned  soil  above  the  charcoal  about  two  inches  thick. 

Among  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  the  finds  in  the  mound, 
was  the  wafer  thin  portion  of  a charred  log  that  charring  had  preserved 
Its  depth  was  sixteen  inches.  Directly  under  it  were  skulls  six 
and  twelve  and  upon  it  rested  skull  five  and  other  bones.  Skulls  three 
and  four  were  upon  the  same  level  as  the  log  and  very  close  to  its  north 
edge.  It  revealed  sixty  or  more  growth  rings.  Several  coats  of  shel- 
lac were  used  as  a preservative  and  then  paraffin  and  cheesecloth  to 
hold  the  slab  together.  It  was  separated  crosswise  into  sections  and 
removed.  It  is  hoped  that  a tree  ring  study  of  these  fragments  and  of 
the  even  broader  slabs  of  charred  wood  found  in  the  fire  pit  will  reveal 
the  approximate  date  of  the  erection  of  the  mound.  This  study  lxas 
not  been  made  up  to  the  time  of  the  writing  of  this  report.  Dr.  Doug- 
las of  the  University  of  Arizona,  who  has  recently  succeeded  in  dating 
Pueblo  Bonito  and  other  ruins  in  the  southwest  by  the  tree  ring  method 
has  been  consulted,  but  has  not  examined  the  materials  as  yet.  It  has 
been  arranged,  however,  that  the  materials,  or  a sampling  of  them, 
are  to  be  sent  to  him  for  study.  After  he  lias  examined  the  slabs  he  can 
better  say  whether  or  not  they  are  a potential  source  from  which  the 
approximate  date  of  the  mound  can  be  ascertained,  as  soon  as  a tree 
ring  series  for  the  eastern  states  is  Avorked  out.  Unfortunately  the 
weather  sequences,  upon  which  the  tree  ring  method  of  study  is  de- 
pendent, were  not  the  same  in  the  eastern  as  in  the  southwestern  area, 
and  therefore  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to  deduce  the  date  from 
his  southwestern  series.  A corresponding  eastern  series  can  and  prob- 
ably will  be  worked  out;  Dr.  Douglas’  work  shows  the  method. 

Dr.  Douglas  further  suggested  that  if,  as  is  likely,  the  several  slabs 
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are  from  different  trees,  cross  dating  may  be  possible,  each  slab  acting 
as  a check  upon  the  findings  deduced  from  each  of  the  others. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  slab  and  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  surrounding  burials  is  shown  in  the  photographs  accompanying 
this  report  and  its  position  in  relation  to  the  stake  lines  in  chart  num- 
ber two. 

The  fire  pit  found  near  the  slab  described  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graphs is  shown  in  detail  by  the  chart  of  its  ground  plan  chart  number 
one,  and  by  the  cross  sections  F,  Gt,  and  II.  As  was  the  case  with  the 
first  slab  found,  bone  materials  (burial  number  eleven),  were  found 
above  one  of  the  slabs  of  charred  wood  found  in  the  pit.  (Slab  3) 
These  were  removed  in  the  same  manner  as  slab  number  one,  and  will 
provide  added  data  for  the  tree  ring  study. 

Unlike  the  fire  pit  found  in  the  Clemson  Mound,  no  charred  bone 
was  found  in,  above,  or  even  near  the  fire  pit.  The  uncharred  bones 
found  above  it  may  have  been  interred  at  a date  subsequent  to  the  fire 
pit.  In  its  outline  the  pit  is  oval,  but  flattened  upon  one  side.  Char- 
coal and  burned  earth  was  present,  but  much  less  regular  in  its  distri- 
bution as  though  most  of  the  fire  had  been  allowed  to  burn  itself  out 
instead  of  being  buried.  Directly  above  the  subsoil  is  a six  or  seven 
inch  inverted  arch  of  grayish  yellow  soil  streaked  with  ashes,  charcoal 
and  burned  subsoil.  Above  it  is  a layer  of  very  dark  soil,  evidently 
part,  of  the  dark  lens  described  in  the  cross  sections ; in  this  bits  of 
burned  subsoil  were  found.  In  part  of  the  fire  pit  a layer  of  burned 
subsoil  up  to  three  inches  thick  is  seen  between  the  ash  and  the  black 
layers.  (See  section  4C). 

Stones  Avere  found  in  considerable  numbers  throughout  the  mound, 
usually  isolated.  The  two  small  piles  of  stone  uncovered  are  noted  upon 
the  floor  plan.  Unlike  the  Clemson  Mound,  the  Book’s  Mound  con- 
tained no  examples  of  stone  slabs  being  used  for  covering  burials. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  said  that  the  composition  of  the  Book’s 
Mound,  like  that  of  the  Clemson  Mound,  affords  no  definite  clue  as  to 
the  identity  of  its  builders.  Here  also  Ave  must  turn  to  other  evidence. 

Skeletal  Materials 

As  the  numbering  of  the  skulls  shown  upon  the  ground  plan  indicates, 
a total  of  twenty-two  skulls  were  removed.  A larger  number  of  in- 
dividuals were  represented,  however,  as  the  skulls  were  assigned  num- 
bers only  when  the  fragments  were  near  enough  together  to  indicate 
their  relationship,  and  sufficiently  preserved  to,  (with  several  excep- 
tions) permit  of  a relatively  complete  restoration.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  Clemson  Mound,  which  it  much  resembled,  the  bones  Avere  usually 
in  a poor  state  of  preservation,  and  much  broken.  Here  also  the  prac- 
tice of  disarticulated  burial,  of  both  the  single  and  multiple  types, 
made  it  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  identify  the  bones  belonging  to  the 
particular  skeleton  represented  by  a given  skull.  The  skulls  Avere  all 
badly  crushed,  but  several  of  them  appear  to  be  sufficiently  complete 
to  permit  a restoration  that,  will  yield  some  useful  measurements.  The 
scattered  teeth  here  also  indicate  the  former  presence  of  burials  that 
time,  the  elements  and  the  ploAV  have  destroyed.  These,  as  compared 
Avith  the  isolated  teeth  found  in  the  Clemson  Mound,  reveal  a larger 
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percentage  of  primary  and  of  unerupted  secondary  teeth;  and  therefore 
a larger  percentage  of  young  individuals  buried  in  the  mound. 

The  crushed  and  often  for  the  most  part  decomposed  condition  of 
most  of  the  skulls  renders  the  determination  of  the  sex,  and  approxi- 
mate age  at  the  time  of  death,  of  most  of  the  individuals  represented 
rather  hard  to  determine.  After  such  restoration  as  is  possible  has 
been  carried  on  it  will  be  time  to  say  more  about  some  of  the  burials. 
Some  clue  as  to  the  tribal  relationships  of  the  individuals  represented 
may  also  be  hoped  for.  Quite  often  a numbered  skull  has  with  it 
fragments  of  one  or  more  other  skulls. 

Fortunately  the  camera  equipment  was  much  better  than  during  the 
excavation  of  the  Clemson  Mound.  The  series  of  photographs  ac- 
companying this  report,  plus  the  ground  plan  of  the  mound,  will  give 
a detailed  presentation  of  the  positions  in  which  the  disarticulated  bones 
were  found,  clearer  than  is  possible  by  written  description.* 

Here,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Clemson  Mound,  the  depths  of  the 
burials,  are  of  less  consequence  than  is  usual  in  mound  burials,  as  only 
the  lowest  of  the  several  layers  of  burials  that  once  existed  l’emained 
for  study.  The  height  of  the  mound  had  not  affected  the  depth  of  the 
burials,  as  compared  with  their  height  above  the  floor  of  the  mound, 
as  it  was  nearly  the  same  over  almost  all  the  burials. 

As  had  been  before  mentioned  the  subsoil  floor  of  hard  pan  was  not 
level.  It  was  a light  brown  in  color,  with  small  darker  spots. 

The  first  burial  to  be  uncovered  was  found  at  a depth  of  nine  inches, 
one  foot  north,  and  one  foot  west  of  stake  F4,  face  upward,  chin  to- 
wards the  northwest.  It  was  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  had 
belonged  to  a man  of  perhaps  thirty  years  of  age.  Unfortunately,  this 
skull  was  smashed  by  souvenir  hunters  while  the  party  was  absent  at 
dinner.  The  photograph  shows  the  remains.  Unfortunately  no  photo- 
graph had  been  taken  of  the  skull  in  position  before  its  destruction. 
Some  of  the  teeth  had  been  carried  away.  This  was  the  only  act  of 
the  kind  encountered  during  the  entire  seasons  work. 

Skull  number  two  was  found  at  a depth  of  seventeen  inches  and 
located  two  inches  northwest  of  stake  F4.  It  lay  upon  the  right  side 
facing  southeast.  The  lower  jaw  and  six  vertebrae  were  attached  to 
the  skull  at  the  time  of  burial.  As  is  shown  by  the  photographs,  the 
skull,  particularly  the  frontal  bone  and  the  face,  were  crushed  almost 
flat,  and  were  found  resting  upon  parallel  limb  bones.  Its  sex  is  rather 
doubtful,  but  it  is  certainly  adult,  and  not  past  middle  age. 

Skull  number  three  was  found  at  a depth  of  sixteen  inches  and  at 
a distance  of  fourteen  inches  east  of  stake  F4.  It  rested  upon  its  base 
with  the  face  toward  the  west.  The  bundle  of  limb  bones  beside  skull 
two  partly  covered  it.  The  face  had  been  completely  crushed  by  down- 
ward pressure,  it  lay  upon  parallel  limb  bones  as  was  the  case  with 
skull  two.  The  crushing  has  made  its  sex  rather  doubtful.  Observation 
of  the  teeth  indicates  that  it  belonged  to  a rather  young  adult. 

Skull  number  four  was  found  at  a depth  of  sixteen  inches,  and  at  a 
distance  of  three  inches  southeast  of  stake  F4,  under  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  leg  bones  found  over  skull  number  three.  It  lay  upon  the  left 
side  facing  north.  The  skull  is  in  very  poor  condition,  badly  crushed, 
the  left  side  has  almost  entirely  rotted  away.  The  teeth  are  badly  worn. 


* In  the  files  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission. 
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showing  that  the  skull  represents  an  individual  of  somewhat  advanced 
years  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  series  of  photographs  relative  to  the  uncovering  of  skulls  three 
and  four  will  show  the  details  regarding  the  rather  unusual  arrange- 
ment of  limb  bones  adjacent  to  those  skulls  as  well  as  the  skulls  them- 
selves. 

Skull  number  five  was  found  nine  inches  south  and  three  inches  east 
of  stake  F4,  at  a depth  of  fourteen  inches,  directly  over  the  slab  of 
charred  wood.  It  was  badly  crushed,  apparently  after  burial,  and 
seems  to  have  been  lying  on  its  right  side  facing  the  northwest  before 
this  crushing  took  place.  The  sex  and  the  age  at  the  time  of  death 
have  not  been  determined. 

Skull  number  six  was  found  twelve  inches  south,  and  thirty  inches 
east  of  stake  F4,  at  a depth  of  eighteen  inches,  under  the  eastern  end 
of  the  charred  slab.  It  lay  upon  its  right  side,  facing  north.  It  was 
crushed  and  in  a poor  state  of  preservation.  Age  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  sex,  are  doubtful. 

Skull  number  seven  was  found  twenty-eight  inches  northwest  of 
stake  G4,  at  a depth  of  fifteen  inches.  It  rested  upon  its  base  facing 
south.  It  lay  beneath  a mass  of  much  crumbled  long  bones.  Photo- 
graphs show  three  stages  of  its  uncovering.  It  belonged  to  a man  of 
over  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  position  of  skull  number  eight  was  remarkable  in  its  distance 
from  the  other  burials,  being  found  in  the  eastern,'  exploratory  trench 
three  feet  south  of,  and  three  inches  west  of,  stake  J5,  at  a depth  of 
seventeen  inches.  It  was  not  accompanied  by  any  other  part  of  the 
skeleton.  Its  condition  was  much  decayed  and  its  position  doubtful 
owing  to  its  having  been  partly  scattered  as  well  as  broken.  One  of  its 
mastoids  contained  a set  of  ear  bones  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
well  developed  secondary  teeth  below  the  still  functioning  primary 
teeth  indicated  that  it  had  belonged  to  a child  of  six  or  seven  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  death. 

Skull  number  nine  was  found  two  feet  north  of  stake  F5  at  a depth 
of  ten  inches.  It  seems  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  then  reburied.  The 
skull  and  limb  bon.es  are  much  broken  and  scattered.  With  it  are  parts 
of  two  other  skulls.  This  burial  can  tell  us  little. 

Skull  number  ten  was  found  thirty  inches  north  and  thirty  inches 
west  of  stake  G5,  at  a depth  of  twenty  inches.  It  rested  upon  its  base 
and  faced  northwestward.  It  had  been  badly  crushed. 

Skull  number  eleven  had  been  badly  smashed  and  scattered  along 
with  other  bones  within  a radius  of  fifteen  inches  east  and  south  of 
stake  G4  and  directly  above  the  third  slab  of  charred  wood.  Its  depth 
was  thirteen  inches.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  two  photographs,  little 
can  be  learned  from  this  burial.  It  is  of  interest  mainly  because  found 
above  the  charred  slab. 

Skull  number  twelve  was  found  beneath  and  in  contact  with  the 
central  portion  of  the  first  charred  slab,  fourteen  inches  south  and 
twelve  inches  east  of  stake  F4.  It  was  so  badly  decayed  that  little 
more  than  its  impression  remained.  Its  depth  was  seventeen  inches. 

The  skulls,  numbering  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  inclusive,  were  found 
together  in,  a rather  large  multiple,  disarticulated  burial  of  which 
several  photographs  were  taken  and  accompany  this  report. 
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Skull  number  thirteen  was  found  twenty-five  inches  north  and 
eighteen  inches  west  of  stake  F5  at  a depth  of  sixteen  inches.  It  rested 
upon  its  right  side  facing  the  southwest.  It  was  the  skull  of  a young 
man  whose  unerupted  third  molars  placed  him  as  about  eighteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Skull  number  fourteen  was  found  thirty-two  inches  north  and 
twenty-eight  inches  east  of  stake  F5  at  a depth  of  nineteen  inches.  It 
was  lying  upon  its  right  side,  facing  northwestward. 

Skull  number  fifteen  was  found  twenty-four  inches  north  and  forty 
inches  east  of  stake  F5  at  a depth  of  sixteen  inches.  It  lay  upon  its 
right  side  facing  northwestward.  It  had  been  badly  crushed.  The  age 
at  the  time  of  death  was  about  eighteen. 

The  burials  found  in  the  Book ’s  Mound  may  be  summed  up  according 
to  age  and  sex  as  follows : 


AGE 


Burial  No.  1 

2 

O 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

1 cc 
o 

p 

12 

13  14  15  16  17 

18  19 

20  21  22  Tot. 

8 yrs.  or  younger 

X 

X 

Si_ 

3 

8 to  14  yrs. 

0 

14  to  22  yrs. 

X 

X 

X 

3 

22  to  30  yrs.  * 

— 

X 

X 

4 

Over  31  yrs. 

X 

X 

X 

3 

Doubtful 

X 

X 

XX  X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

9 

SEX 


Burial  No. 

1 2 

3 4 

5 6 

7 

s 

9 

10 

11  12 

13 

14  15 

16 

17 

18  19 

20 

21 

22 

Tot 

Male 

X 

X 

X 

9 

Female 

X 

X: 

2 

Doubtful  because  of  youth 

X 

X 

X 

3 

Doubtful  because  of  incomplete 
ness 

X 

XXX 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

14 

Skull  number  sixteen  was  found  forty-four  inches  east  and  eleven 
inches  north  of  stake  F5  at  a depth  of  fourteen  inches.  It  lay  upon 
its  occiput  with  the  maxillary  pointing  towards  the  west.  It  was 
evidently  the  skull  of  a young  woman  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age 
at  the  time  of  death.  Unlike  most  of  the  others,  skull  number  sixteen 
was  part  of  a bundle  burial.  It  had  evidently  been  wrapped  up  with 
the  bones  belonging  to  it  for  burial. 

Skull  number  seventeen  was  found  thirty  inches  east  and  fourteen 
inches  north  of  skull  F5,  at  a depth  of  fifteen  inches.  It  lay  upon  its 
base  facing  a little  south  of  west.  It  was  in  poor  condition  and  had 
been  badly  crushed.  The  secondary  teeth  had  partly  erupted,  placing 
it  as  the  skull  of  a child  of  about  seven  years  at  the  time  of  death. 

Skull  number  eighteen  lay  beside  and  partly  beneath  skull  seventeen. 
It  was  thirty-one  inches  east  and  eighteen  inches  north  of  stake  F5  and 
eighteen  inches  deep.  It  lay  upon  its  left  side  facing  south,  south  east, 
and  was  crushed  nearly  flat.  It  was  the  skull  of  a middle  aged  woman, 
whose  worn  teeth  contained  several  cavities. 

The  details  concerning  the  multiple  disarticulated  burial  not  men- 
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tioned  in  connection  with  the  skulls  found  there,  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
photographs  submitted  as  part  of  this  report. 

Skull  number  nineteen  was  found  thirty-four  inches  north  of  stake 
F5  at  a depth  of  seventeen  inches.  It  rested  upon  its  apes.  Its  very 
decayed  and  incomplete  condition  made  further  data  unavailable. 

Skull  number  twenty  was  found  forty-two  inches  north,  and  six 
inches  west  of  stake  F5  at  a depth  of  eighteen  inches.  Its  condition  was 
even  worse  than  skull  nineteen.  Near  it  two  small  pieces  of  charred 
wood,  rather  like  the  slabs  found  near  the  tire  pit,  were  found. 

Skull  number  twenty-one  was  found  thirty-two  inches  north  and 
ten  inches  east  of  stake  FI,  at  a depth  of  ten  inches.  No  other  bones 
were  found  with  it.  It  faced  south  westward,  and  its  condition  was 
much  decayed.  Its  unerupted  secondary  teeth  place  it  as  the  skull  of 
a child  of  about  six  years  of  age. 

Skull  number  twenty-two  was  found  thirty-six  inches  south  and 
thirty  inches  east  of  stake  C3  at  a depth  of  eighteen  inches.  No  other 
bone  was  found  with  it.  It  was  in  very  poor  condition  as  can  be  seen 
in  the  photograph.  A freshly  erupted  molar  indicates  that  the  skull 
belonged  to  a rather  young  individual. 

Following  is  a tabulation  of  the  burials  with  regard  to  their  depth, 
and  the  directions  in  which  they  were  facing. 


Skull  Depth  (inches)  i Position  (facing) 


No. 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
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14 
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15 
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18 

X 

1 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 
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X 

1 

2 
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2 
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4 
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2 
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1 

2 

1 
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In  the  matter  of  sex  and  age,  the  tables  make  it  evident  that  the 
small  number  involved,  and  the  large  proportion  of  cases  where  the 
incompleteness  of  the  skull  renders  it  doubtful,  makes  it  difficult  to 
base  any  conclusion  upon  these  figures.  It  is  of  interest  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  skulls  eight  and  twenty-one,  two  out  of  the  three  child  burials, 
were  found  at  a very  considerable  distance  from  the  other  burials  out- 
side the  central  area  in  which  nearly  all  the  burials  took  place.  They 
were  not  accompanied  by  any  other  bones.  In  these  respects  only  skull 
number  twenty-two  is  like  them.  Skull  number  seventeen,  the  other 
child  burial,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  middle  of  the  multiple  dis- 
articulated burial.  Moreover,  the  number  of  unerupted  secondary 
teeth  found  here  and  there  through  the  central  area  strongly  suggests 
that  some  of  the  doubtful  skulls  are  also  those  of  children. 

In  the  matter  of  position  there  was  much  variation ; some  rested  on 
the  base,  some  on  the  occiput,  some  upon  the  side,  and  one  even  upon 
the  apex.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  a considerable  proportion 
was  facing  the  northwest  and  that  none  faced  the  east  or  northeast. 

The  median  depth  was  sixteen  inches.  The  range  of  depths  was  very 
narrow,  extending  only  from  nine  to  twenty  inches. 

Of  the  scattered  fragments  of  charred  human  bone  along  the  peri- 
phery, mention  has  been  made  in  connection  with  the  construction  of 
the  mound. 

As  was  almost  entirely  the  case  with  the  burials  in  the  Clemson 
Mound,  interment  took  place  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  twenty-two 
burials  uncovered  in  the  Book’s  Mound  after  a period  of  preliminary 
exposure,  slightly  above  the  subsoil  layer.  Usually  more  than  one  re- 
burial seems  to  have  taken  place  at  the  same  time.  The  bones  were 
rarely  broken  lengthwise  and  revealed  no  traces  of  tooth  marks  of  any 
sort. 

Cultural  Objects 

As  was  the  case  at  the  Clemson  Mound,  objects  of  culture,  other  than 
pottery,  were  scarce  in  the  Book’s  Mound  for  probably  one  or  more  of 
the  same  possible  reasons.  The  paucity  of  the  cultures  of  which  the  in- 
dividuals buried  formed  a part.  The  inconsequence  of  the  individuals 
buried,  or  perhaps  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  builders  of  this 
mound  to  bury  artifacts  with  the  deceased. 

The  materials  of  stone,  while  more  abundant  than  was  the  case  at 
the  Clemson  Mound,  were  not  diagnostic.  Of  the  ten  arrow  points, 
eight  were  triangular  and  two  were  of  the  side  notched  variety.  The 
three  hoes,  the  four  sinkers,  and  the  pestle  were  of  a coarse  type  of 
work,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  photographs.  Some,  or 
possibly  all,  of  the  stone  material  might  have  gotten  into  the  mound  by 
accident  at  the  time  the  mound  was  built.  A very  considerable  number 
of  artifacts  has  been  found  in  the  field  upon  which  the  mound  was 
erected.  Mr.  Francis  I.  Cooper  of  Spruce  Hill  has  a collection  of 
artifacts  from  there  which  were  photographed  and  will  be  dealt  with 
in  connection  with  the  other  collections  examined. 

A large  amount  of  pottery,  all  of  it  unfortunately  in  fragments,  was 
found  along  the  periphery  of  the  mound.  In  type  it  is  upon  the  whole 
very  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Clemson  Mound.  Nearly  all  of  it  was 
found  in  the  dark  band,  the  regular  outside  outlines  of  which  seems  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  to  any  extent  plowed 
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down  from  the  former  higher  levels.  During  the  numerous  wet  days 
that  so  materially  delayed  the  latter  part  of  the  excavation  and  the 
restoration  of  the  mound,  the  pottery  was  cleaned  and  considerable 
progress  made  towards  the  restoration  of  several  pots.  Much  more  can 
be  accomplished  in  this  direction  after  this  restoration  is  completed. 
A much  more  detailed  study  of  this  pottery  will,  without  doubt,  be 
made. 

The  pottery  found  in  the  Book’s  Mound  was  of  a light  brick  red, 
or  sometimes  dark  gray  ware  tempered  with  quartz  grit,  usually  rather 
fine  in  its  texture.  Brick  red  slip  was  sometimes  found  over  a gray 
bisque,  but  never  the  reverse.  Fragments  of  the  very  thin  red  ware 
were  also  found.  The  outer  surface  was  usually  rough.  The  rims 
were  usually  decorated,  sometimes  by  incised  lines  and  sometimes  by 
perforations  and  beading  in  much  the  same  designs  as  appeared  upon 
the  Clemson  Island  pottery.  One  vessel  of  which  about  ha’f  the  rim 
and  a large  part  of  the  other  fragments  were  recovered,  was  rather 
exceptional,  having  an  all  over  herringbone  incised  design.  It  was  of 
nearly  the  same  form  as  the  other  pots  and  was  about  ten  inches  in 
diameter.  The  accompanying  photograph  will  give  a very  fair  idea 
as  to  the  different  kinds  of  surface  decoration  met  with  and  is  typical 
of  the  fragments  found  in  other  parts  of  the  mound. 

A most  interesting  part  of  the  pottery  finds  are  the  five  fragments  of 
earthenware  pipes. 

Of  ornaments  of  any  kind,  or  of  objects  of  shell,  bone,  or  metal  there 
were  none. 

Cultural  Affinities 

As  was  the  case  at  Clemson ’s  Island,  little  can  be  said  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  concerning  this  point.  The  stone  materials  are  few 
and  inconclusive.  The  skulls  have  yet  to  be  restored,  where  restoration 
is  possible,  before  cephalic  measurements  can  be  taken  and  the  indices 
worked  out.  The  number  restorable  is  too  small  at  best  for  any  certain 
evidence  from  this  direction.  The  pottery  when  studied  in  further 
detail  may  reveal  more. 

The  general  similarity  between  the  Book’s  Mound  and  that  at 
Clemson ’s  Island  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  materials  classified  as 
Algonkian,  by  Alanson  Skinner  at  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
by  Professor  C.  C.  Willoughby,  in  the  Putnam  Anniversary  Volume 
and  by  other  authors,  inclines  the  writer  of  this  report  to  provisionally 
classify  both  mounds  as  Algonkian  in  type. 

The  Milesburg  Burials 

The  Milesburg  Indian  burial  ground  was  revealed  late  in  September 
when  the  road  grader  completely  destroyed  the  first  burial  encountered. 
Hearing  of  the  discovery,  Dr.  C.  A.  Bonine  of  the  Geology  department 
of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  hastened  to  the  site.  Upon  a little  fur- 
ther digging  a second  burial  of  which  the  feet  had  been  removed  by  the 
grader  was  found.  This  Dr.  Bonine,  assisted  by  Dr.  Schwartz  of  the 
Paleontology  Department  of  the  same  college,  proceeded  to  uncover 
and  to  remove  with  the  surrounding  earth,  to  be  later  shown  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Museum.  During  this  process  photographs 
of  the  burial  in  position  and  of  the  site  where  it  was  found  were  taken. 
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Having  been  informed  concerning  the  discovery,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Archaeological  Survey  party  motored  down  to  State  College  the 
first  of  October.  (It  happened  that  the  extremely  wet  weather  forbade 
work  upon  the  Book’s  Mound  at  that  time.)  Dr.  Bonine  and  Dr. 
Schwartz  ivere  most  cordial,  giving  complete  data  concerning  their 
find  and  permission  to  include  it  in  the  report  of  the  seasons  work. 
Later  Dr.  Bonine  sent  copies  of  his  photographs  and  a tracing  of  his 
chart  showing  the  exact  location  of  the  burials.  For  this  thorough  and 
friendly  cooperation  the  author  of  this  report  thanks  Dr.  Bonine  and 
Dr.  Schwartz. 

The  location  of  the  burials  is  a block  and  a half  northeast  of  the 
intersection  between  the  Bellefonte-Tyrone  Highway  and  the  Miles- 
burg-Howard  Highway,  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  John  Sholl,  the  station 
master  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  depot  at  Milesburg.  The  chart 
will  give  the  more  exact  details  as  to  the  location  of  each  burial. 

Of  the  three  burials  found  the  first  was  totally  destroyed  by  the 
grader  and  the  third  contained  no  more  than  a few  badly  decayed  bones 
which  were  not  photographed  in  position  and  from  which  very  little 
can  be  learned.  Burial  number  two  remains  to  be  described. 

Burial  number  two  was  found  at  a depth  of  eighteen  inches  below 
the  present  level,  and,  according  to  Mrs.  Sholl  and  others,  forty  to 
forty-six  inches  below  the  original  level  of  the  ground. 

The  mode  of  burial  was  flexed,  the  knees  being  below  the  chin  and 
the  hands  in  front  of  the  face.  Between  the  hands  a flint  flake  was 
found.  The  long  axis  of  the  skeleton  was  north  and  south,  the  skull 
towards  the  north  and  facing  east.  The  soil  is  light  and  sandy,  which 
may  partly  account  for  the  excellent  state  of  preservation  in  which  the 
bones  were  found.  The  skull  was  originally  perfect.  It  was  broken 
by  a shovel  before  the  location  of  the  burial  was  known. 

The  superorbital  ridges  were  prominent,  meeting  between  the  eyes. 
Inion  development  was  strong.  The  right  mastoid  was  low  but  massive. 
Prognathism  was  extreme,  the  nose  was  wide  without  nasal  margins, 
with  a heavy  nasal  spine,  and  had  high  nasal  bones.  The  third  molars 
had  erupted  but  show  little  wear.  The  right  lower  third  molar  was 
impacted.  In  general  it  was  the  remains  of  a very  tad  man  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age 

The  third  burial  was  found  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  (estimated) 
northwest  of  the  second.  As  has  been  remarked,  only  fragments  were 
found  there. 

Directly  south  of  the  second  burial,  during  the  excavation  of  the 
cellar  of  Mr.  Owen  Heaton,  “over  a bushel  of  bones  were  found,”  a 
year  ago.  It  is  most  probable  that  other  burials  remain  in  the  vicinity 
awaiting  the  spade  of  the  archaeologist.  From  them  important  data 
concerning  the  physical  type  of  the  former  inhabitants  and,  therefore, 
of  their  tribal  stock  may  be  expected. 

Dr.  Bonine  further  stated  that  other  Indian  remains  had  been  found 
in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Shellcross,  the  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Lime  and  Stone  Co.  His  house  is  situated  on  the  bluff  above  Spring- 
Creek  upon  the  city  limits  of  Bellefonte,  This  clue  may  also  lead  to 
interesting  discoveries. 
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Report  on  Delaware  Ethnobotanical  Investigations 

Bv  Gladys  Tantaquidgeon,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1932 

During  the  spring  of  1930  the  opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  record 
a series  of  medical  practices  and  folk  beliefs  as  dictated  by  AVitapano- 
we,  “Walks  at  Daylight”  a well  informed  Delaware  of  Dewey,  Okla- 
homa, who  was  retained  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the 
Department  of  Anthropology,  in  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Historical  Commission. 

Due  to  the  genial  personality  of  my  informant,  the  task  which  I had 
undertaken  proved  to  be  a very  pleasant  one.  Witapano'xwe  is  a con- 
servative— living  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accord  with  the  teachings 
of  the  ancient  Delawares.  In  his  study  of  the  Delaware  Indian  Big 
House  Ceremony,1  Dr.  Speck  presents  an  interesting  account  of 
the  life  of  the  informant  as  well  as  historical  data  pertaining  to  the 
migrations,  locations,  and  present  status  of  the  Delawares  which  in- 
formation it  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  duplicate. 

AVitapano'xwe  is  a recognized  herbalist.  His  ability  to  serve  as  a 
practitioner  was  revealed  to  him  in  a dream-vision  in  his  youth  and 
some  of  his  remedies  were  becpieathed  to  him  by  his  mother,  who  was 
an  adept  in  the  art  of  preparing  and  administering  herbal  remedies. 
The  Delawares  regard  this  as  a gift  from  the  Creator  and  one  which 
must  be  carefully  guarded  lest  one  relinquish  his  power.  The  Dela- 
ware who  has  been  blessed  with  a medicine  vision  is  inspired,  through 
absolute  faith  in  the  unfailing  power  of  the  Creator  to  which  higher 
Spiritual  Force  he  is  ever  appealing  for  aid  in  his  professional  under- 
takings. There  are  also  those  who  are  able  to  perform  magical  cures! 
for  which  they  employ  certain  rare  plants  and  until  a fairly  recent 
period  there  were  men  who  performed  miraculous  feats  without  the 
aid  of  the  usual  plants  or  animal  agents. 

Terms  denoting  consanguinity  are  applied  to  members  of  the  plant 
and  animal  realm  which  belief  in  their  close  relation  to  mankind 
necessitates  the  observance  of  certain  propitiatory  rites  by  the  practi- 
tioners before  taking  any  of  the  animal  or  plant  species  for  use  in 
making  medicine.  The  usual  performance  is  to  place  an  offering  of 
tobacco  in  a hole  in  the  ground  on  the  east  side  of  the  plant  or  tree 
and  then  offer  a prayer  to  the  Creator  appealing  for  his  aid  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  plant  or  tree. 

The  Delawares  believe  that,  like  the  Indian,  certain  animals  and 
plants,  due  to  the  progress  of  Europeanization,  were  forced  to  seek  the 
more  remote  sections  of  the  country  and  in  some  instances  have  become 
extinct.  In  order  to  preserve  those  that  are  left,  one  must  gather  only 
enough  for  his  needs. 

AVe  find  that  like  most  pre-literate  peoples,  the  ancient  Delaware 
shared  the  usual  notions  concerning  the  causes  of  disease.  The  con- 
cepts noted  are : first,  through  sorcery,  in  which  case  the  person  falls 
into  the  power  of  some  person  possessed  of  power  which  he  exercises 
for  malevolent  purposes;  second,  breach  of  taboo,  both  religious  and 
social ; and  third,  from  natural  causes — failure  to  live  clean  physically 

1 Publications  of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  Vol.  II,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Harrisburg,  1931. 
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and  mentally  under  which  heading  is  proper  diet,  exercise  of  mind 
and  body,  the  development  of  the  spiritual  side  of  man’s  nature  being 
of  paramount  importance.  If  these  rules  are  not  observed  in  youth, 
one  is  likely  to  suffer  from  one  or  more  of  the  more  serious  bodily  ills 
which  afflict  mankind. 

Among  the  ancient  Delawares  the  sweating  rite  was  performed  as  a 
curative  process.  The  importance  of  the  sweat-lodge  for  the  earlier 
period  has  been  noted  by  Zeisberger,  Heekewelder,  and  Loskiel  and  in 
regard  to  its  more  modified  form  Harrington  and  Speck  have  dis- 
cussed the  practice  in  more  recent  studies.  According  to  the  earlier 
writers,  the  sweat-lodge  and  its  attendant  ritual  constituted  one  of  the 
major  ceremonies  which  was  held  to  propitiate  the  Creator  through 
the  mediums  fire,  water,  and  tobacco.  In  the  modern  version  reference 
is  made  to  the  use  of  the  sweat-lodge  as  a place  in  which  the  sweat 
doctor  goes  in  to  undergo  the  process  of  purification  by  means  of  ex- 
cessive perspiration  when  he  is  diagnosing  a case,  or  into  which  a 
patient  is  taken  for  treatment  which  consists  of  remaining  in  the  lodge 
as  long  as  the  person  can  endure  the  heat  and  steam  and  the  taking  of 
herbal  decoctions.  The  sweat-lodge  is  constructed  of  saplings  placed 
in  the  ground  in  a circular  arrangement  about  five  or  six  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  bent  over  and  lashed  together  to  form  a dome  shaped  frame. 
Hides  or  blankets  are  used  as  covering.  Twelve  logs,  symbolizing  the 
twelve  levels  of  Heaven  in  the  Delaware’s  belief,  are  used  in  making 
the  fire,  and  twelve  rocks  are  heated  over  which  water  is  poured  to 
produce  steam.  The  patient  is  wrapped  in  blankets  and  placed  on  a 
pallet  with  only  his  head  exposed.  The  doctor  sings  and  prays  the 
duration  of  which  is  determined  by  the  strength  of  the  patient  and  the 
nature  of  the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Witapano'xwe  and  Kokw  lPo  w7e  (Charles  Elkhair,  the  pres- 
ent head  chief  of  the  Oklahoma  Delawares)  claim  the  distinction  of 
being  the  only  men  in  the  group  who  have  the  ability  to  perform  in 
that  capacity. 

Two  features  connected  with  Delaware  doctoring  which  seemed  to 
escape  the  notice  of  investigators  in  the  field  of  Delaware  ethnology 
are  the  use  of  the  medicine  (Bezoar)  stone  and  the  function  of  the 
medicine  bundle.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  deep  religious  convic- 
tions of  the  informants  who  regard  such  objects  too  sacred  to  be  dis- 
played or  talked  about  in  the  unclean  environments  in  which  they  are 
not  infrequently  forced  to  dwell. 

While  the  use  of  the  medicine  bundle  among  the  Delawares  is  not  ac- 
companied by  the  highly  developed  ritual  as  observed  by  the  Medicine 
Bundle  Societies  of  the  Central  Algonkian  tribes  and  others  in  adjacent 
areas,  there  is  however,  a simple  code  which  characterizes  the  trend  of 
Delaware  religious  thought,  to  which  the  owners  of  the  bundles  adhere. 
The  bundles  are  said  to  contain  articles  of  sacred  authorship  as  pre- 
scribed in  one’s  dream-vision.  The  wrapping  is  of  buckskin  or  cloth. 
When  a man  becomes  advanced  in  years  he  may  transfer  his  bundle  of 
fetishes  to  a younger  man  upon  whom  he  wishes  to  bestow  some  power. 
If  he  does  not  desire  to  make  the  transfer,  the  bundle  is  buried  with 
him. 

The  medicine  stone  or  bezoar  is  very  potent  for  use  in  emergencies. 
It  is  a concretion  found  in  the  alimentary  organs  of  the  black-tailed 
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deer  and  is  deemed  to  have  such  magic  qualities  as  to  heal  and  cure 
wounds  and  diseases  that  have  been  pronounced  as  fatal.  A tea  made 
by  pouring  hot  water  over  a small  quantity  of  powder  which  is  obtained 
by  scraping  the  stone,  is  given  the  sufferer  and  if  the  tea  cannot  be 
made,  a cure  can  be  effected  by  simply  rubbing  the  stone  on  the  affected 
area.  This  was  used  by  the  warriors  in  early  times  when  they  were 
wounded  in  battle.1 

After  discussing  in  detail  the  topics  mentioned  above — theories  of 
disease  origins,  types  of  practitioners,  curative  processes,  and  the  con- 
cept of  the  relationship  among  animals,  plants  and  humans,  I have 
arranged  a list  which  includes  about  100  herbal  remedies  and  some 
thirty  in  which  other  agencies  figure.  The  herbal  remedies  are  classi- 
fied as  simple  and  compound,  the  latter  predominating.  In  going 
through  the  accounts  of  Thomas,  Heckewelder,  and  Zeisberger,  I find 
that  the  modern  Delawares  do  not  differ  so  widely  from  their  an- 
cestors of  two  centuries  ago  whose  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  prop- 
erties of  plants  caused  those  writers  to  offer  favorable  comment  upon 
their  ability  as  practitioners.  This  applies  to  the  other  phases  of 
Delaware  doctoring  which  we  have  considered. 

Some  notes  on  dreams  and  their  significance,  the  origin  of  Witch- 
craft, and  foods  and  their  preparation  have  been  incorporated  in  this 
study. 

For  completeness  in  the  task  which  I had  undertaken,  that  of  recov- 
ering therapeutic  lore  and  superstition  from  the  rapidly  passing  sur- 
vivors of  the  Delawares  who  are  still  conversant  with  traditions,  a trip 
was  made  to  the  Delaware-Muncee,  now  incorporated  with  the  Six 
Nations  of  Grand  River  Reserve,  Ontario,  Canada.  Accordingly,  the 
month  of  November  1931  was  spent  with  this  group. 

The  notes  recorded  from  certain  of  the  older  members  of  this  group 
of  mixed  Indian  and  white  blood  form  a valuable  addition  to  the  ma- 
terial of  Oklahoma  Delaware  authorship  and  a fair  percentge  of  corre- 
spondences are  noted. 

A collection  of  folk  beliefs  and  herbal  remedies  collected  among  the 
Nanticoke  of  Indian  River,  Sussex  Co.,  Delaware  also  appears  in  the 
appendix  notes.  These  notes  were  gathered  on  a series  of  trips  to  the 
Nanticoke  settlements  over  a period  of  years,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  financed  privately. 

To  review  the  content  of  this  material,  the  Delaware  system  of  health 
protection  and  disease  curing  seems  to  be  a blend  of  what  comparative 
students  have  agreed  in  calling  religion  and  primitive  science.  In 
Delaware  the  sophistry  and  the  performances  of  healing  are  religious 
while  the  knowledge  applied  in  the  processes  is  scientific.  And  yet 
where  the  action  of  the  herbs,  if  not  other  substances,  is  mechanical 
or  chemical  there  is  always  the  dependence  upon  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  healer  with  the  deep  emotional  attributes  from  which  the  Delaware 
mind  is  never  free  when  operating  in  these  channels  of  thought. 

To  the  information  contained  in  the  ethnobotanical  studies  prepared 


1 The  bezoar  stone  said  to  have  been  so  highly  prized  by  the  peoples  of  the  Orient 
was  also  known  and  used  in  other  areas  in  the  New  World  according  to  the  study 
made  by  Dr.  John  M.  Cooper  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  to  whom  I am 
indebted  for  access  to  his  manuscript  material  dealing  with  the  subject. 
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by  investigators  among  the  Algonkian,  both  Central  and  Eastern,  it  is 
hoped  that  these  Delaware  notes  will  prove  an  helpful  addition. 

(The  Commission  hopes  at  some  future  time  to  publish  the  full 
report  of  Miss  Tantaquidgeon) . 


Report  of  Donald  A.  Cadzow  on  Work  at 

Safe  Harbor 

The  work  was  started  April  22,  1930  when  the  employment  of  work- 
men and  laborers  began. 

On  April  22  workmen  and  laborers  were  employed.  On  the  24th 
Mr.  Henry  K.  Deisher  and  Mr.  Eugene  Gardner,  of  the  State  Museum 
Staff,  reported  for  duty  at  Safe  Harbor.  Later  Mr.  Deisher  returned 
to  Harrisburg  and  the  personnel  of  the  expedition  was  augmented  by 
some  college  men  interested  in  research,  namely,  Mr.  Ronald  Stein- 
metz,  Harrisburg;  Mr.  John  Stoudt,  Jr.,  Allentown;  Mr.  Frank  Siebert, 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Pennypacker  II,  Germantown. 

On  May  1,  Mr.  Duncan  reported  at  Safe  Harbor,  and  after  the  pur- 
chase of  necessary  supplies,  immediately  started  to  make  plaster  molds 
of  the  pictographs  on  Walnut  Island,  Creswell  Rock,  and  Big  and 
Little  Indian.  (Plate  No.  1)  This  work,  together  with  that  of  mak- 
ing scale  models  and  charts,  was  carried  on  until  November  15. 

The  first  problem  was  that  of  transporting  supplies  to  the  almost 
inaccessible  Walnut  Island.  After  establishing  temporary  field  head- 
quarters on  the  island,  supplies  were  brought  in  over  a dirt  road  to 
a point  opposite  the  island  on  the  York  County  side.  This  proved  im- 
practicable after  several  trips  were  made,  and  a channel  up  through 
the  rapids  above  Safe  Harbor  was  worked  out.  A substantial  boat 
was  presented  to  the  expedition  by  the  Power  Corporation,  and  this 
boat  equipped  with  an  Indian  outboard  motor  solved  the  transporta- 
tion problem. 

Molds  were  taken  from  twenty-one  groups  of  figures  on  AValnut 
Island  and  a small  adjoining  island  to  which  a temporary  bridge  was 

built. 

The  molds  were  made  of  high  grade  dental  plaster,  reinforced  with 
burlap.  They  were  poured  whenever  possible  so  that  one  mold  fits 
exactly  against  another.  With  these  molds  full-sized  accurate  casts  of 
the  writings  can  be  constructed.  A miniature  scale  model  of  Creswell 
Rock  was  made  and  cast  before  the  full-size  molds  were  taken.  An  exact 
reproduction  of  this  rock  can  be  made  from  the  records.  Molds  were 
made  of  all  the  Algonkian  figures  on  Big  and  Little  Indian  Rocks,  and 
preservative  was  placed  upon  them  to  keep  them  from  eroding.  Photo- 
gTaphs,  scale  models  and  charts  showing  elevations  and  the  figures  in 
place  were  made,  and  are  now  safely  housed  in  the  State  Museum,  to- 
gether with  180  plaster  molds. 

No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  interpret  the  petroglyphs,  and 
many  of  them  will  probably  never  be  deciphered.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  expedition  has  been  primarily  concerned  with  saving  every 
possible  record  of  prehistoric  man  in  the  area  to  be  covered  by  the  back- 
water of  the  dam. 
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PLATE  1 


Mr.  L.  J.  Duncan,  Technician  of  the  Expedition,  Making  a 
Plaster  Mold  on  Walnut  Island 


With  the  work  of  mold-making'  well  under  way,  a search  was  started 
for  possible  contemporary  evidence,  on  the  islands,  of  the  people  who 
made  the  petroglyphs.  This  was  done  with  a series  of  test  pits  sunk 
deep  in  the  soil  from  the  lower  end  of  an  island  to  the  upper  end. 
(Plate  4.)  Evidence  of  colonial  occupation  was  discovered  on  the 
upper  end  of  Walnut  Island.  A few  arrowpoints  and  fragments  of 
Algonkian  type  pottery  proved  that  the  site  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Indians. 

The  large  islands  in  the  river  opposite  Washington  Boro  presented 
scattered  surface  indications  of  aboriginal  occupation  in  the  shape  of 
broken  pottery,  quartz  flakes  and  arrowpoints,  and  undoubtedly  at  one 
time  they  were  occupied  extensively  by  the  Indians,  but  floods  and  ice 
jams  have  deposited  succeeding  layers  of  silt  on  some,  and  on  others 
have  washed  the  original  surface  away.  This  made  it  impossible  to 
obtain  an  accurate  strata  study,  and  forced  the  archaeological  party  to 
search  on  the  mainland  for  contemporary  occupations  to  the  petro- 
glyphs. 
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To  date  no  explanatory  key  lias  ever  been  discovered  generally  ap- 
plicable to  American  Indian  pictographic  symbols  which  have  always 
been  more  or  less  of  individual  origin,  and  have  become  obscured  by 
conventionalism.  Types  and  tendencies  can  be  classified  in  certain 
regions,  however,  although  no  general  application  of  interpreting  laws 
can  be  made  outside  of  certain  Algonkian  and  Pueblo  groups.  Many 
fanciful  hypotheses  formed  in  the  past  about  the  rock  writings  near 
Safe  Harbor  are  now  generally  discarded. 

From  a brief  study  of  the  pictographs,  it  is  evident  that  there  are 
three  groups  of  them.  The  earliest  very  highly  conventionalized 
figures  found  on  Walnut  Island  appear  to  the  layman  almost  like  con- 
nected modern  Asiatic  writing.  The  groups  on  Creswell  Rock  have 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Walnut  Island  group  with  easily 
deciphered  human  figures  only  slightly  conventionalized.  The  third 
group  on  Big  and  Little  Indian  Rocks  are  of  apparent  Algonkian 
origin.  In  the  latter  group  the  thunder-bird,  elk,  deer,  and  many 
other  figures  are  clearly  depicted.  (Plate  2.) 

There  has  always  been  distrust  concerning  the  actual  significance 
of  American  petroglyphs.  The  absolute  detachment  of  these  writings 
from  contemporary  archaeological  remains  has  caused  most  anthro- 
pologists to  avoid  them.  Their  antiquity  is  most  always  in  question, 
as  there  is  no  positive  way  of  proving  age  or  period.  We  will  have, 
to  examine  the  petroglyphs  in  the  Safe  Harbor  area,  in  our  final 
analysis,  as  a phase  in  the  evolution  of  human  culture.  They  may  be 
the  last  remaining  record  of  the  first  crude  effort  at  graphic  art  of 
America’s  earliest  man. 

According  to  the  best  local  information  to  be  obtained  near  Safe 
Harbor,  the  petroglyphs  on  the  lower  end  of  Walnut  Island  were 
covered  by  about  fifteen  feet  of  soil  up  to  about  forty  years  ago.  The 
land  over  top  of  them  was  supposed  to  have  had  a heavy  growth  of 
walnut  trees.  Later  the  trees  were  cut  and  rafted  down  river.  The 
island  was  then  farmed  by  a Mr.  Neff,  until  a flood  washed  most  of 
it  away.  Underneath  the  part  that  was  washed,  the  first  period 
petroglyphs  were  found.  A trench  along  the  bedrock  on  the  lower  end 
of  the  island  brought  to  light,  underneath  the  hard-packed  soil,  addi- 
tional petroglyphs,  partially  verifying  this  information.  It  may  be 
possible  to  uncover  further  evidence  on  Walnut  Island,  but  the  cost 
would  be  prohibitive.  In  our  final  report  to  the  Commission  com- 
parative analogous  data  will  be  presented,  and  the  possible  meanings 
of  some  of  the  pictographs  of  the  various  periods  will  be  discussed. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  lack  of  occupational  strata  on  the  islands 
in  the  river,  the  archaeological  exploration  party  started  work  on 
mainland  sites.  It  is  possible  to  include  in  this  preliminary  report 
only  a very  brief  outline  of  the  important  discoveries  made  by  this 
party. 

The  Algonkian  Indian  pictographs  led  to  a search  for  contemporary 
archaeological  remains  of  these  people  who  are  supposedly  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  region.  A site  was  discovered  near  Shenk’s  Ferry, 
about  one  mile  below  Big  and  Little  Indian  Rocks  and  on  the  Lan- 
caster County  side  of  the  river.  A monograph  describing  this  site  in 
detail  will  be  presented  to  the  Commission  at  a later  date,  as  active 
work  is  still  being  carried  on  at  this  point.  Briefly  summed  up  here, 
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PLATE  2 


Big  Indian  Bock  Looking  Down  Biver 


Little  Indian  Bock,  Showing  the  Thunderbird  and  Bear, 

Buffalo  and  Turkey  Tracks 

the  site  is  presenting  some  interesting  problems  and  has  produced  in 
the  shape  of  artifacts,  pottery  vessels,  pipes,  seeds  and  skeletal  studies 
of  great  importance.  One  of  the  large  pottery  vessels  recovered  is  of 
the  typical  Algonkian  pointed  bottom  type.  The  pipes  made  of  clay 
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show  the  development  of  Indian  smoking  from  the  crude  tubular 
formed  pipe  to  the  hard-baked  semi-platform  type  of  the  early  Al- 
gonkians. 

The  strictly  aboriginal  nature  of  the  artifacts  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  this  site  show  conclusively  that  they  were  pre-contact. 
Anthropometric  measurements  place  them  in  a brachycephalic  group 
with  low  facial  orbits.  The  average  adult  was  approximately  five  feet 
four  inches  in  height.  There  is,  however,  evidence  of  a short  secondary 
aboriginal  occupation  coming  to  light  at  the  present  time.  One  pit 
is  of  Iroquoian  type,  and  a recently  discovered  burial  is  dolichocep- 
halic, associated  with  contact  objects. 

A search  for  possible  contemporary  remains  for  the  pictographs 
on  Walnut  Island  and  Creswell  Rock  led  to  archaeological  exploration 
in  Manor  Township,  below  the  town  of  Washington  Boro,  and  between 
the  famous  Blue  Rock  Road  and  Turkey  Hill.  Instead  of  a people  con- 
temporaneous with  the  rock  writings  in  the  river,  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  most  of  the  remains  in  this  area  were  those  of  the  Susquehannocks, 
a tribe  of  Iroquoian  stock. 

Since  the  extermination  of  the  last  of  the  Susquehannocks,  known 
at  the  time  as  the  Conestoga  Indians,  in  the  jailyard  of  Lancaster  by 
the  Paxtang  rioters  in  1763,  a gap  of  many  years  intervened  before 
they  appear  again  on  the  historic  stage.  In  1916,  at  Athens,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Dr.  Moorehead,  Dr.  Donehoo  and  Alanson  Skinner  established 
comparative  archaeological  criteria  by  which  Susquehannock  sites  may 
be  identified.  These  objects  are  on  exhibition  at  the  Tioga  Point  Muse- 
um, Athens,  Pa.,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  New 
York  City. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  in  this  report  the  tragic  historical  and 
ethnic  background  of  the  once  powerful  Susquehannocks.  Conquerors 
of  surrounding  Algonkian  people,  they  were  the  last  of  the  small  Iro- 
quoian tribes  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  five  nations. 

“The  first  white  man  to  report  the  Susquehannocks  was  Captain 
John  Smith.  He  first  heard  the  name  ‘Susquehannock’  (roiley  river) 
from  speakers  of  the  Algonkian  tongue  while  exploring  the  waters  of 
the  upper  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  affluents.  He  heard  of  them  as  a 
mighty  people  who  dwelt  on  the  Susquehanna,  two  days’1  journey 
higher  than  his  barge  could  pass  the  rocks.” *  *l  Of  these  people  Smith 
wrote  “Such  great  and  well  proportioned  men  are  seldom  seen,  for 
they  seem  like  giants  to  the  English.”  *2 

After  archaeological  investigations  of  the  shore  line  and  some  of  the 
benches  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  mainland  party  moved  higher 
up  the  shore,  and  on  the  Strickler  farm  a burial  site  was  located.  It  is 
of  course,  impossible  to  give  a detailed  description  of  the  excavations 
in  the  limited  space  allowed  here,  so  we  shall  present  only  a few  of  the 
outstanding  characteristics  of  this  site. 

A total  of  thirty-six  (36)  burials  and  pits  were  uncovered  at  this 
place.  The  site  was  thoroughly  surveyed  and  every  artifact  was  photo- 
graphed and  sketched  in  place.  Charts  were  made  and  every  detail 
carefully  recorded.  It  was  at  this  point  the  first  odd  mortuary  custom 
of  the  Susquehannocks  was  observed.  After  the  first  fragment  of  pot- 

*1Handbook  of  American  Indians,  see  Conestoga. 

*2A  map  of  Virginia,  Oxford,  1612. 
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teiy  was  obtained  in  situ  and  a temporaiy  Iroquoian  horizon  estab- 
lished, it  was  natural  to  expect,  according  to  established  data,  some 
evidence  of  ossuary,  tree  or  scaffold  burial.  It  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  Susquehannocks  had  two  kinds  of  mortuary  customs.  A close 
bundle  burial  and  a placed  bone  burial.  Undoubtedly,  according  to 
one  ancient  Iroquoian  custom,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  placed 
upon  a bark  scaffolding  erected  upon  poles  fastened  to  limbs  of  trees 
where  it  was  left  to  waste  to  a skeleton.  Later  the  bones  were  removed 
and,  after  the  proper  ceremony,  placed  in  the  ground.  The  close 
bundle  burials  were  wrapped  in  skins  or  blankets  and  the  bones  were 
intermingled.  In  the  placed  bone  burials  an  effort  was  made  to  put  the 
bones  in  a natural  position  and  a much  larger  excavation  had  to  be 
made  for  this  purpose.  A custom  of  placing  offerings  in  the  shape  of 
pottery  vessels  and  other  objects  in  a separate  excavation,  connected 
with  the  main  grave,  was  recorded  on  this  site  and  presents  a new 
study  of  Iroquoian  habits. 

The  mortuary  customs  of  the  Susquehannocks  undoubtedly  had  a 
deep  significance,  and  they  reveal  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  tribe. 
Their  beliefs  concerning  the  nature  of  human  existence  in  life  and 
death  are  recorded  in  these  customs.  The  mystery  of  the  future  and 
love  for  the  departed  are  recorded  in  the  ground.  They  constitute  a 
record  of  unwritten  prehistory,  and  in  many  ways  exhibit  the  only 
known  ethic  standards  by  which  the  Indians  lived  and  died. 

The  Strickler  site  is  of  an  early  historic  contact  period.  This  is 
verified  by  the  numerous  trade  objects  such  as  Venetian  glass  beads, 
brass  kettles,  jewsharps,  iron  knives,  long  rifle  barrels,  etc.,  found  in 
the  ground.  Burial  twenty-two  (22)  had  a large  fragment  of  armor, 
suggestive  of  a Fifteenth  Century  gorget,  placed  over  the  fragmentary 
piece  of  human  skull  found  in  the  grave.  Preserved  by  the  copper 
salts  in  one  of  the  brass  kettles  a perfect  wooden  spoon  was  found. 

Aboriginal  objects  were  plentiful  on  the  Strickler  site.  Outstanding 
among  these  are  thirty-eight  (38)  pottery  vessels  of  typical  Susque- 
hannock  form.  The  ware,  according  to  Dr.  Arthur  Parker,  foremost 
authority  on  Iroquois  pottery,  is  what  is  known  as  “pigeon  blood”. 
Upon  making  the  vessel,  which  was  built  in  coils,  pigeon  blood  was 
added  to  the  pounded  clay  and  mixed  with  the  shell  filler.  When  the 
vessel  was  baked  it  became  very  hard  and  not  as  brittle  as  it  Avould  have 
been  without  the  blood. 

Many  of  the  pottery  vessels  were  decorated,  and  there  is  a decided 
difference  between  the  forms  on  this  S'usqueliannock  site  and  those 
discovered  on  an  older  site  excavated  in  Washington  Boro.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  variations  and  possible  conoy  intrusions  here, 
as  many  of  the  vessels  still  have  to  be  mended  and  restored.  A neck- 
lace of  perforated  elk  teeth,  innumerable  beads  of  shell  and  bone,  and 
hundreds  of  other  objects  to  be  described  and  illustrated  later  were 
recovered  and  preserved.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
artifacts  found  on  this  site  were  the  smoking  pipes.  A very  large  terra 
cotta  pipe  had  an  owl  effigy  facing  the  smoker.  A small  terra  cotta 
pipe  bowl  was  formed  to  represent  a wolf ’s  head,  and  a very  unusual 
pipe  had  two  running  deer  etched  on  the  bowl. 

Another  Susquehannock  site  explored  was  under  an  old  logging  road 
in  the  village  of  Washington  Boro  where  permission  was  obtained  from 
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village  authorities  to  excavate.  On  either  side  of  the  roadway  the  site 
has  been  destroyed  by  vandals  seeking  trade  beads  and  relics  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  and  the  destruction  of  local  prehistory  is  irreparable. 
There  were  unquestionably  hundreds  of  objects  destroyed  by  these 
diggers,  together  with  the  mute  records  left  by  the  Indians. 

In  this  strip  of  ground  once  used  as  a logging  road  the  expedition 
recovered  artifacts  and  data  from  seventy-nine  (79)  burials.  The  re- 
corded information  from  a small  section  of  this  very  interesting  site 
would  more  than  consume  the  space  alloted  here.  Outstanding  among 
the  artifacts  recovered  are  innumerable  beautiful  examples  of  the  cera- 
mic art  of  the  Susqueliannocks.  The  rims  of  many  of  these  vessels 
were  decorated  with  human  and  animal  effigy  figures  with  collars  upon 
which  elaborate  designs  were  etched.  The  vessels  ranged  from  the  size 
of  a thimble  to  a large  one  measuring  twenty-seven  inches  high  by 
fifty-six  inches  around  the  rim.  Definite  epochal  periods  ranging  from 
pre-contact  to  early  and  late  contact  are  illustrated  in  the  forms  re- 
covered. 

Very  few  anthropometric  measurements  were  obtained  upon  this 
site  due  to  lack  of  articular  surfaces  on  the  disintegrated  bones.  Those 
secured  upon  the  skulls  indicate  a dolichocephalic  group.  Other  anthro- 
pometric measurements  prove  that  the  Susqueliannocks  were  large 
people,  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  were  they  giants,  as  reported  by 
early  travelers. 

Smoking  pipes  were  not  so  numerous  on  this  site,  althoug'h  a few 
very  fine  ones  made  of  stone  and  terra  cotta  were  recovered.  Repre- 
sentative among  the  objects  is  one  very  large  partially  finished  pipe 
made  of  steatite,  and  a small  triangular  stone  pipe  bowd  drilled  so  it 
could  be  used  either  as  a pipe  or  a pendant. 

Thousands  of  glass  trade  beads  and  native  beads  of  shell  and  bone 
were  found,  together  with  many  very  early  colonial  pieces  of  interest. 

Comparatively  few  artifacts  made  of  bone  were  recovered  on  this 
site.  Some  chemical  in  the  earth  still  to  be  determined,  apparently 
caused  the  rapid  disintegration  of  this  material,  although  several  frag- 
mentary pieces  of  once  beautiful  combs  were  found  under  protecting 
objects. 

A short  distance  northeast  of  the  burial  site  and  on  the  top  of  the 
knoll  leading  out  into  what  is  known  as  Saw  Mill  Creek,  on  the  prop- 
erty of  Heast  Frey,  a Susquehannock  village  site  was  located.  Mr. 
Frey  very  generously  allowed  the  expedition  to  excavate  here  and  the 
results  were  amazing. 

A total  of  seventeen  (17)  pits  were  explored.  These  averaged  about 
five  feet  seven  inches  in  depth  by  four  feet  six  inches  in  circumference, 
and  were  undoubtedly  used  for  storage,  and  in  some  instances  as  fire 
pits.  An  amazing  number  of  artifacts  were  obtained  from  these,  and 
new  light  from  a previously  unknown  angle  on  the  customs  of  the 
Iroquois  is  recorded.  Such  objects  as  large  lumps  of  clay  stored  away 
for  pottery  making  at  some  later  date,  enormous  broken  pottery  cook- 
ing vessels,  (Plate  3),  painted  bone  and  antler  objects  such  as  flakers 
and  bone  awls  were  discovered  here  and  preserved.  (Plate  4) 

About  one  hundred  yards  southeast  of  the  pits  a shell  kitchen  mid- 
den or  refuse  heap  was  located  on  the  hillside.  A few  of  the  outstand- 
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PLATES  3 AND  4 


Cooking  Vessel,  Prey  Farm,  Washingtonboro,  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania 


Awls  and  Flakers  Made  of  Bone  and  Antler 

ing  objects  found  here  were  the  effigy  bone  combs.  (Plate  5.)  The 
human  figures  represented  upon  these  beautiful  preserved  specimens 
are  unique  in  archaeology.  One  complete  series  of  worked  bone  and 
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antler  showing  the  construction  of  an  effigy  comb  from  a roughly  carved 
fragment  to  the  finished  object  was  found.  (Plate  6 A to  D)  Two 
complete  fish  hooks  made  of  bone,  together  with  bone  blanks  and  ’parti- 
ally finished  hooks  were  recovered.  Shell  and  bone  ornaments,  painted 
antler  punches,  flakers,  bone  awls,  pottery  working  tools  and  innumer- 
able other  objects  were  carefully  lifted  from  the  earth,  put  into  preser- 
vative, and  sent  to  the  State  Museum.  One  of  the  many  pipes  found 
here  had  two  human  faces  in  effigy  on  one  side  of  its  bowl  and  two  ani- 
mal faces  on  the  other.  Another  smoking  pipe  from  this  site,  previously 
unknown  in  eastern  archaeology,  is  made  of  antler.  A vast  quantity  of 
broken  pottery  was  scattered  through  the  midden  and  several  large 
complete  vessels  can  be  restored  from  the  fragments.  Scattered 
through  the  debris  were  fragments  of  elk,  deer,  buffalo,  bear,  turkey, 
giant  gar-fish,  and  many  other  bones  still  to  be  identified. 

PLATES  5 AND  6 


Effigy  Combs  Pound  in  a Midden  at  Washingtonboro, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


Bone  and  Antler  Objects  Showing  the  Various  Steps 
in  the  Construction  of  an  Effigy  Comb 
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A number  of  minor  archaeological  sites  were  investigated  and  will 
be  included  in  the  final  report. 

The  road  into  the  unknown  past  of  Lancaster  County  becomes  clear 
of  erroneous__traditions  as  the  archaeological  work  progresses  along 
the  shore  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  the  various  Indian  cultures  are 
segregated.  The  now  well-established  graphic  art  of  the  Susquehan- 
nocks,  as  depicted  upon  their  pottery,  eliminates  them  from  the  possi- 
bility of  having  carved  the  highly  conventionalized  figures  upon  the 
rocks  of  Walnut  Island.  The  Algonkian  pictographs  have  a contem- 
porary land  site  nearby.  The  next  shovel  full  of  earth  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  predecessors  of  the  known  Algonkians,  and  it  may  be  years 
before  some  definite  evidence  as  to  who  the  people  were  who  made  the 
pictographs  is  recorded. 

In  the  meantime  new  evidence  of  an  unknown  culture,  neither  known 
Algonkian  or  Iroquoian,  is  coming  to  light  near  Washington  Boro.  Tt 
is  too  early  to  even  suggest  the  possibility  that  these  culturally  un- 
known people  are  contemporary  to  the  glyphs.  Prom  the  nature  of  the 
two  burials  found  in  this  group,  and  the  new  type  of  pottery  and  bone 
artifacts  recovered,  future  archaeological  investigation  of  the  culture 
is  very  much  worthwhile. 

Cooperation  in  the  study  of  the  varieties  of  seeds  found  preserved  in 
brass  kettles  has  been  solicited  by  the  U . S'.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Samples  of  the  seeds  found  have  been  sent  to  Dr. 
P.  V.  Coville  and  his  observations  will  be  valuable  and  important. 

Dr.  Dunn,  of  Haverford  College,  is  examining  the  turtle  shells  re- 
covered as  part  of  his  evolutionary  study  of  this  animal. 

Dr.  Arthur  Parker,  Director  of  Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  is  planning  to  make  a close  study  of  the  Susquehannock  pot- 
tery for  a new  chapter  in  his  book  on  Iroquois  ceramics. 

Dr.  Prank  Speck,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  already  published 
some  of  his  observations  on  the  bone  recovered  at  Washington  Boro. 

Over  thirty  addresses  on  the  progre&s  of  the  work  at  Safe  Harbor 
have  been  delivered  before  Universities,  Women’s  Clubs,  Sportsmen’s 
Associations,  Colonial  Dames  and  Historical  Societies,  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  various  parts  of  the  State.  A motion  picture  record  of 
the  work  on  the  rocks  in  the  river  and  the  archaeological  investigations 
on  the  mainland  is  being  made,  and  it  is  believed  that  general  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  Pennsylvania  pre-IIistory  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  work  at.  Safe  Harbor. 

As  this  brief  report  is  turned  over  to  the  editor,  pipe  lines  for  pump- 
ing air  from  a compressor  to  the  petroglyphs  on  the  inaccessible  is- 
lands are  laid  over  the  rapids  at  Star  Rock.  A rock  drill  is  operated 
off  this  air  line,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  the  water  is  up  in  the  Safe 
Harbor  dam  basin  many  of  the  original  petroglyphs  will  be  safely 
stored  in  the  State  Museum  at  Harrisburg. 
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TOMBSTONE  INSCRIPTIONS 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  a member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  school  children  of  the  Commonwealth  at  the  request  of  Doctor 
John  A.  H.  Keith,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  gathered 
tombstone  records  for  the  years  up  to  1850.  The  following  list  in- 
dicates the  number  of  cemeteries  examined  and  reported  from  the  sev- 
eral counties.  These  records  are  filed  in  the  archives  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


Adams  18> 

Allegheny  10 

Beaver  41 

Blair  4 

Bucks  1 

Butler  5 

Cambria  1 

Cameron 3 

Chester  22 

Clearfield  1 

Clinton  23 

Columbia  9 

Crawford  1 

Cumberland  14 

Dauphin  29 

Delaware  3 

Erie  50 

Fayette  14 

Franklin  1 

Indiana  2 

Jefferson  17 

Juniata  1 


Lackawanna  2 

Lancaster  6 

Lebanon  3 

Lehigh  5 

Luzerne  4 

Lycoming  1 

Mercer  ....  2 

Montgomery  17 

Montour  20 

Northampton  10 

Northumberland  1 

Perrv  74 

Pike*  12 

Schuylkill  10 

Somerset  1 

Tioga  16 

Venango  7 

Warren  2 

Washington  4 

Wayne  3 

Westmoreland  18 

York  12 
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Sullivan  Expedition 
Fort  Wyoming  Marker 
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